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Task of the Commission 

In the President’s Executive Order No. 11306, the National Advisory Com 
mission on Bural Poverty was charged with the following responsibilities : 

To make a comprehensive study and appraisal of the current eco- 
nomic ^situations and trends in American rural life, as they relate to 
the existence of income and community problems of rural areas, includ- 
ing problems of low income, the status of rural labor, including farm 
labor, unemployment and underemployment and retraining in usable 
skills; rural economic development and expanding opportunities; 
sources of additional rural employment ; availability of land and other 
resources; adequacy of food, nutrition, housing, health, and cultural 
opportunities for_rural families ; the condition of children and youth 
m rural areas and their status in an expanding national economy ; the 
impact of population and demographic changes, including rural migra- 
tion ; adequacy of rural community facilities and services ; exploration 
of new and better means of elumnating the causes which peipetuate 
rural unemployment and underemployment, low income and poor fa- 
cilities; and other related matters. 

To^ evaluate the means by which existing programs, policies, and 
activities relating to the economic status and community welfare of 
rural people may be coordinated or better directed or redirected to 
achieve the elimination of underemployment and low income of rural 
people and to obtain higher levels of community facilities and services. 

To develop recommendations for action by local, State or Federal 
governments or private enterprise as to the most efficient and promising 
means of providing opportunities for the rural population to share in 
American’s abundance. 



In the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 the Congress declared it to be 
the policy of the United States to obliterate poverty. 

Since that date, antipoverty programs of tmusual scope and variety have 
beeii. developed and put into effect by Federal, State, and local governments 
end by numerous private organizations representing business, labor, churcli, and 
other interested groups. Many of these programs have had a significant effect 
A heayy burden of poverty remains, however. 

Most of the antipoverty effort has been aimed at urban poverty. Few of 
the new programs have had a major impact on rural America. Yet, as Presi- 
dent. Johnson indicated by his Executive order creating the National Advisory 
Commission on Eural Poverty, the problem of poverty in rural areas is so acute 
as to r^uire immediate and special attention. The heavy migration from rural 
America to the bUghted areas, of our major cities clearly shows how bad economic 
and social conditions are in rural areas. 

This Commission h^ assembled the facts of rural poverty and on the basis 
,‘of these facts has niade specific recommendations calling for major changes in 
our antipoverty programs. The Commission’s objective is both to give immediate 
aid to the rural poor and to attack the causes of their poverty. 

Chapters 1 and 2 of this report focus sharply on current conditions in rural 
America and on the urgent need for action. The relationship between the poverty 
in our central citi^ and in rural areas is clearly established, and the Commis- 
sion emphasizes the futility of .attempts to solve the urban problem without 
comparable efforts to solve the rural problem. 

Chapters S through 14 examine specific rural problems — ^unemployment, 
health, education, housing, deteriorating connnunities, existing government pro- 
grams-r-and suggest both new programs and changes in current ones. The 
Commission’s recommendations call for specific action by all units of govern- 
ment — ^local. State, and Federal — as well as by private groups and individual 
citizens. 

Before framing its recommendations the Commission obtained information 
from numerous sources, public and private. The firsthand testimony of the rural 
poOT.was sought and obtained at public hearings. The Commission’s staff as- 
sembled and analyzed da^ made available by numerous institutions, including 
Federal, State, and local agencies. Also members of the staff and leading 
authorities outside the staff conducted ori^nal research for the Commission. 

In three public hearings the Commission received oral testimony from 105 
witnesses; In addition, many papers were submitted for the record. These hear- 
ings were conducted at Tucson, Aiiz., on January 26 and 27, 1967, at Memphis, 
Tenn., on February 2 and 3, and at Washington, D.C., on February 15, 16, and 
17. The Commission also heard ti^timony at Berea, Ky., on conditions in eastern 
Kentucl^, and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Verbatim transcripts 
of the hearings will be published. 

^ addition, the Commission has made arrangements with some of the best 
qualified students of rural poverty in the United States to prepare 45 technical 



papers on specific aspects of the problem. Some of these background papers will 
be published later in a separate volume. 

In its meetings the Commission deliberated as a body to assess the facts of 
rural poverty and to arrive at its recommendaticns. The Commission was given 
detailed information on each facet of the rural problem. The recommendations 
in this report, accordingly, reflect the judgment of the members of the 
Commission. 

While some of the recommendations may not be applicable to all parts of 
the continental United States, and some are not applicable to Puerto Kico and 
the Virgin Islands, it is believed that most of the recommendations can be 
applied nationwide. 

The Commission desires to express special appreciation for the excellent 
cooperation given by those individuals who served as liaison with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. The contribution made by the depart- 
ments in providing the Commission with data and with information on current 
programs was particularly valuable. 
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Summary 

This report is about a problem which many in count. We have not yet adjusted to the fact that in 

the United States do not realize exists. The prob- the brief period of 15 years, from 1950 to 1965, new 

lem is rural poverty. It affects some 14 million machines and new methods increased farm output 

Americans. Eural poverty is so widespread, and in the United States by 45 percent— and reduced 

'V so acute, as to be a national disgrace, and its conse- farm employment by 45 percent. Nor is there ade- 
quencGS have swept into our cities, violently. quate awareness that during the next 15 years the 

The urban riots during 1967 had their roots, in need for farm labor will decline by another 45 

considerable part, in rural poverty. A high pro- percent. Changes like these on the farm are par- 

portion of the people crowded into city slums today alleled on a broader front throughout rural 

came there from rural slums. This fact ajone makes America, affecting many activities other than 

clear how large a stake the people of this nation farming and touching many more rural people 

, have in an attack on rural poverty. than those on farms. 

The total number of rural poor would be even Iii contrast to the urban poor, the rural poor, 

larger than 14 million had not so many of them notably the white, are not well organized, and have 

moved to the city. They made the move because few spokesmen for bringing the Nation’s attention 

they wanted a job arid a decent place to live. Some to their problems. The more vocal and better orga- 

have found them. Many have not. Many merely nized urban poor gain most of the benefits of 

exchanged life in a rural slum for life in an urban current antipoverty programs, 

slum, at exorbitant cost to themselves, to the cities. Until the past few years, the Nation’s major 
and to rural America as well. social welfare and labor legislation largely by- 

Even so, few migrants have returned to the rural passed rural Americans, especially farmers and 

areas they left. They have apparently concluded farmworkers. Farm people were excluded from the 

that bad as conditions are in an urban slum, they Social Security Act until the mid-1950’s. Farmers, 

are worse in the rural slum they fled from. There is farmworkers, and workers in agriculturally re- 
evidence in the pages of this report to support their lated occupations are still excluded from other 

conclusion. major labor legislation, including the unemploy- 

This Nation has been largely oblivious to these ment insurance programs, the Labor-Management 

14 million impoverished people left behind in rural Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 

America. Our programs for rural America are most State workman’s compensation acts. 

^ woefully out of date. Because we have been oblivious of the rural poor. 

Some of our rural programs, especially farm and we have abetted both rural and urban poverty, for 
vocational agriculture programs, are relics from the two are closely linked through migration. The 
an earlier era. They were developed in a period hour is late for taking a close look at rural poverty, 

during which the welfare of farm families" was gaining an understanding of its consequences, and 

equated with the well-being of rural communities developing programs for doing something about 
and of all rural people. This no longer is so. ito The Commission is unanimous in the conviction 

They were developed without anticipating the that effective programs for solving the problems 

vast changes in technology, and the consequences of rural poverty will contribute to the solution of 

of this technology to rural pepole. Instead of com- urban poverty as well. 

bating low incomes of rural people, these programs The facts of rural poverty are given in detail 

have helped to create wealthy lando^ers while later in this report. They are summarized in the 
largely bypassing the rural poor. . paragraphs that follow. 

Most rural programs still do not take the speed Rural poverty in the United States has no geo- 
and consequences of tecluiological change into ac- graphic l^undaries. It is acute in the South, but 
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it is present and serious in the East, the West, and 
the North. Bural poverty is not limited to Negroes. 
It permeates all races and ethnic groups. Nor is 
poverty limited to the farm. Our farm population 
has declined until it is only a small fraction of 
our total rural population. Most of the rural poor 
do not live on farms. They live in the open country, 
in rural villages, and in small tovrns. Moreover, 
contrary to a common misconception, whites out- 
number nonwhites anong the rural poor by a wide 
margin. It is true, however, that an extremely high 
proportion of Negroes in the rural South and 
Indians on reservations are destitute. 

Hunger, even among children, does exist among 
the rural poor, as a group of physicians discovered 
recently in a visit to the rural South. They found 
Negro children not getting enough food to sustain 
life, and so disease ridden as to be beyond cure. 
Malnutrition is even more widespread. The evi- 
dence appears in bad diets and in diseases which 
often are a product of bad diets. 

Disease and premature death are startlingly 
high among the rural poor. Infant mortality, for 
instance, is far higher among the rural poor than 
among the least privileged group in urban areas. 
Ghronic diseases also are common among both 
young and old. And medical and dental care is 
conspicuously absent. 

Unemployment and underemployment are major 
problems in rural America. The rate of unem- 
ployment nationally is about 4 j)ercent. The rate 
in rural areas averages about 18 percent. Among 
farmworkers, a recent study discovered that un- 
deremployment runs as high as 37 percent. 

The rural poor have gone, and now go, to poor 
schools. One result is that more than 3 miUion 
rural adults are classified as illiterates. In both 
educational facilities and opportunities, the rural 
poor have been shortchan^d. 

Most of the rural poor live in atrocious houses. 
One in every 13 houses in rural America is officially 
classified as unfit to live in. 

Many of the rural poor live in chronically de- 
pressed poverty-stricken rural communities. Most 
of the rural South is One vast poverty area. Tndia.Ti 
reservations contain heavy concentrations of pov- 
erty. But there also are impoverished rural com- 
munities in the upper Great Lakes i*egion, in New 
England, in Appalachia, in the Southwest, and in 
other sections. 

The conununity in rural poverty areas has all 
blit disappeared as an effective institution. In the 



past the ruml community performed the services 
needed by farmers and other rural people, Tech'- 
nological progress brought sharp declines in the 
manpower needs of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
and mining. Other industries have not replaced 
the jobs lost, and they have supplied too few jobs 
for the young entries in the labor market. Larger 
towns and cities have taken over many of the 
economic and social functions of the villages an(i 
small towns. 

The changes in rural America have i^ndered 
obsolete many of the political boundaries to vil-- 
lages and counties. Thus these units operate on too 
small a scale to be practicable. Their tax base has 
eroded as their more able-bodied wage earners left 
for jobs elsewhere. In consequence the public serv- 
ices in the typical poor rural community 
grossly inadequate in number, niagnitude, and 
quality. Local government is no longer able to cope 
with local needs. 

As the communities ran downhill, they offered 
fewer and fewer opportunities for anyone to earn 
a living. The inadequately equipped young people 
left in search of better opportunities elsewhere. 
Those remaining behind have few resources with 
which to earn incomes adequate for a decent living 
and for revitalizing their commimities. 

For all practical purposes, then, most of the 14 
million people in our poverty areas are outside our 
market economy. So far as they are concerned, the 
dramatic economic growth of the United States 
might as well never have happened. It has brought 
them few rewards. They are on the outside looking 
in, and they need help. 

Congress and State legislatures from time to 
time have enacted many laws and appropriated 
large sums of money to aid tlie poverty stricken 
and to help rural America. Very little of the legis- 
lation or the money has helped the rural poor. 
Major farm legislation directed at commercial 
farms has been successful in helping farmers ad- 
just supply to demand, but it has not helped 
farmers whose production is very small. And be- 
cause the major social welfare and labor legislation 
has descriminated against rural people, many of 
the rural poor — farmers and farmworkers par- 
ticularly — have been denied unemployment insur- 
ance, denied the right of collective bargaining, and 
denied the protection of workman’s compensation 
laws. 

This Commission questions the wisdom of mas- 
sive public efforts to improve the lot of the poor 



in our central cities without comparable efforts to 
meet the needs of the poor in rural America. Un- 
fortunately? as public programs improve the lot 
of the urban poor, without making similar im- 
provements in conditions for the rural poor? they 
provide fresh incentive for ithe rural poor to 
migrate to the central cities. '|?he only solution is 
a coordinated attack on botli urban and rural 
poverty. 

The Commission has endeavored to chart a 
course to wipe out rural poverty. Emphasis has 
been placed on the problems of poor rural people, 

^ and problems of impoverished rural communities. 

Changes in existing programs and the develop- 
ment of new programs are considered. Action on 
the immediate needs of the rural poor is empha- 
sized, as well as action to change the conditions 
which make them poor. Human development and 
the physical resources needed for this development 
are stressed. Improving the operation of the pri- 
vate economy in order to provide rural people 
with better opportunities for jobs and a decent 
living is emphasized. 

It is the firm conviction of the Commission that 
the complexity of the problems of rural poverty 
preclude the success of a single program or Ap- 
proach. Programs addressed to immediate needs 
will not erase the underlying conditions creatmg 
and perpetuating rural poverty. Programs ad- 
dressed to these conditions will not immediately 
help the poor. The Commission’s recommendations 
complement and reinforce one another. In total, 
the recommendations will go far to solve the prob- 
lems of rural poverty. 

The Commission is convinced that the abolition 
of rural poverty in the United States, perhaps for 
the first time in any nation, is completely feasible. 
The nation has the economic resources and the 
technical means for doing this. What it has lacked, 
thus far, has been the will. The Commission rejects 
the view that poverty, in so rich a nation, is in- 
evitable for any large group of its citizens. 

Elsewhere in this report there appear the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in detail. These 
recommendations call for action by all branches of 
government — local. State, and Federal — as well as 
by private individuals and groups. The major 
thrust of the recommendations is discussed briefly 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

(1) The Commission recommends that the 
United States adopt and put into effect immedi- 
ately a national policy designed to give the resi- 



dents of rural America equality of opportunity 
with all other citizens. This must include equal 
access to jobs? medical care? housing, education? 
welfare? and all other public services, without re- 
gard to race, religion, or place of residence. 

(2) The Commission recommend^ as a matter 
of urgency, that the national policy of full em- 
ployment, inaugurated in 1946, be made effective. 
The need is even greater in rural areas than in 
urban areas. The Commission urges that this need 
be given priority in legislation and appropria- 
tions. To the extent that private enterprise does . 
not provide sufficient employment for all those 
willing and able to work, the Commission believes 
it is the obligation of j^vernment to provide it. 

(3) The Commission believes that the United 
Stat^ has the r^urces and the technical means 
to assure every person in the United States ^e- 
quate food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
education and, accordingly, recommends action 
toward this end. Millions of rural residents today 
are denied the opportunity of earning'it living. 
The Conunission believes it is the obligation of 
society and of government, to assure such people 
enough income to provide a decent living. In order 
to achieve this, basic changes are recommended in 
public assistance programs. 

In some rural areas of the United States there 
is not only malnutrition but hunger. Existing pub- 
lic programs for food distribution to those in need 
have failed to meet the need. The Commission rec- 
ommends that the food stamp program be ex- 
panded nationwide and that eligibility be based 
upon per capita income. Food stamps should be 
given to the poorest of the poor without cost. 

(4) The Commission recommends a thorough 
overhauling of our manpower policies and pro- 
grams, particularly including public employment 
services, in order to deal effectively with rural 
unemployment and underemployment. The Com- 
mission deplores the fact that the richest, most 
powerful nation in history compels millions of its 
citizens to engage in aimless wandering in search 
of jobs and places to live. The recommendations of 
the Commission aim at a comprehensive and active 
manpower program which can be an effective 
weapon against poverty. 

(6) The Commission recommends extensive 
changes in our rural education ^stem, ranging 
from preschool programs to adult education. Rural 
schools must be brought up to par with urban 
schools. The educational system must reclaim 
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youth and adults who drop out before obtaining 
sufficient education to cope with the complexities 
of today’s world. An educational extension service 
is recommended to help teadiers and schools meet 
the needs of all students. 

(6) The Commission is deeply concerned at the 
evidence of disease and the lack of medical care in 
rural areas. The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends rapid expansion of health manpower — both 
professional and subprofessional — ^in rural areas, 
and the establishment of Community Health Cen- 
ters which can focus on the health needs of rural 
people. 

(7) The Commission recommends development 
and expansion of family planning programs for 
the rural poor. Low income families are burdened 
with relatively numerous children to feed, clothe, 
and house. They are prepared p^chologically to 
accept family planning. As a matter of principle, 
they are entitled to facilities and services to help 
them plan the number and spacing of their 
children. 

(8) The Commission recommends immediate 
action to provide housing in rural areas by public 
agencies and puts special emphasis on a program 
providing rent supplements for the rural poor. The 
Commission further recommends that a single 
unified housing agency be made responsible for 
housing programs in rural areas and that credit 
terms be made more responsive to need. The Com- 
mission also urges a substantial increase in appro- 
priations for Lidian housing. 

(9) The Commission believes that the over- 
lapping patchwork of districts, organizations, 
plans, and programs for development impedes the 
economic development of lagging and poverty- 
stricken areas and regions. It, therefore, recom- 
mends the creation of multicounty districts, cutting 



across urban-rural boundaries, to cooperatively 
plan and coordinate programs for economic 
development. To finance development, the Com- 
mission recommends Federal grants, loans, and in- 
dustrial development subsidies, as ’" ill as State 
and local tax reform. 

(10) The Commisaon believes that without 
citizen responsibility, which includes the active 
involvement and participation of all, antipoverty 
and economic development programs wiU fldwhder. 
Therefore, the Commission recommends that in- 
creased attention be given to involving the poor in 
the affairs of the community, on both local and 
areawide levels. Specific suggestions are made ior 
imp rov ing the effectiveness of the antipoverty pio- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(11) The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government re-examine its commercial 
farm programs in order to make sure that adjust- 
ments in the supply of farm products are not made 
at the expense of the rural poor. Public programs 
are recommended to enlarge small farm operations 
and to retire submarginal land from conunerCial 
production, but with safeguards protecting the iia- 
terest of low income families living on submat* 
ginal land. The Commission also recommends thidi 
the development of additional farmland with pub- 
lic funds cease until the nation’s food and fibet 
needs require this development. 

(12) Without effective government at all levels, 
the recommendations in this report will not result 
in the eradication of rural poverty. The Commis- 
sion recommends changes in program development 
and administration to facilitate and encourage the 
effective involvement of local. State, and Federal 
governments. 



Statement of Beliefs 

The National Advisory Commission on Bural Poverty has made its rec- 
ommendations on the basis of specific beliefs to which all members of the 
Commission subscribe. These beliefs are as follows: 

1. The United States today has the economic and technical means to 
guarantee adequate food, clothing, shelter, health services, and education 
to every citizen of the Nation. 

2. Involuntary tragedy is a tragedy under any circumstances and pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty is both a tragedy and a social evil. 

3. The rural poor are not a faceless mass. Tliey are individual human 
beings. All programs designed to eliminate poverty mi^t therefore give 
paramount consideration to the rights and the dignity of the individual. 

4. Every citizen of the United States must have equal access to oppor- 
tunities for economic and social advancement without discrimination be- 
cause of race, religion, national origin, or place of residence. 

5. Because rural Americans have been denied a feir share of America’s 
opportunities and benefits they have migrated by the millions to the cities 
in search of jobs and plac^ to live. This migration is continuing. It is 
therefore impossible to obliterate urban poverty without removing its 
rural causes. Accordingly, both reason and justice compel the allotment of 
a more equitable share of our national resources to improving the condi- 
tions of rural life. 

6. All levels of government— local. State, and Federal— must accept 
responsibility for public measures to eliminate poverty and must be aware 
of the effect that any of their activities have on the poor. 

7. Inasmuch as the consent of tlie governed is a basic tenet of American 
government, the rural poor must be given a voice m the planning and 
administration of public programs designed to eliminate poverty. 

8. We can no longer evade the fact that far too liigh a proportion of our 
rural population is unemployed and that the national policy of full em- 
ployment is not effective. We believe it to be an obligation of private 
enterprise and of government workmg together to provide employment 
at adequate wages for all persons able and willing to work. 

9. The cost to the Nation of rural poverty is much too high to permit 
its continuance. We believe the time for action against rural poverty has 
arrived. 
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Chapter 1 



The Fourteen Million 



It is a shxKjfcmg fact that in the United States 
today, in what is the richest nation in history, close 
to 14 inillion rural Americans are poor, and a high 
proportion of them are destitute. By their poverty 
they are deprived of freedom to share in our eco- 
nomic abundance. 

We can no longer permit public policy to ignore 
the rural poor. For if we do, we shall s^ a con- 
tinuing movement of rural people to our central 
cities. As the summer of 1967 illustrated, the slums 
and ghettos of the city breed hatred and violence, 
which is no solution to the problems of either city 
or country. 

It is to the problems of the rural poor that this 
report is addressed. Who are the rural poor ? Where 
are they? How poor are they? What can be done 
to wipe out their poverty ? 

It may surprise most Americans to know that 
there is more poverty in rural America, propor- 
tionately, than in our cities. In metropolitan areas, 
one person in eight is poor, and in the suburbs the 
ratio is one in 15. But in rural areas one of every 
four persons is poor (table 1). 

Some 30 percent of our total population live in 
rural areas, but 40 percent of the nation’s poor live 
there. Within this total there are nearly 3 million 
families, plus a million unattached persons. 

Contrary to popular impression, all the rural 
poor do not live on farms, nor are all of them 
Negroes. Most live in small towns and villages. 
Only one in four of these rural families lives on a 
farm. And, of the 14 million rural poor, 11 million 
arewhite. 

It is true that a higher proportion of Negroes 
than of whites are poor — three out of five rural 
nonwhite families are poor. They are heavily con- 
centrated in some areas. In fact, 90 percent of them 
are clustered in the poorest counties in America. 
Low income white people are more widely scat- 
tered as well as more numerous. 

Where are the Rural Poor? 

It has become popular to talk of “pockets of 
poverty.” The truth is there are no such things as 



Table 1.— Persons in poverty, by rural and urban 
reddence, March 1965 



Item 


Persons at all 
income levels 


Poor persons 


1 


Number 

(mil- 

lions) 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Number Percent 
(mil- dlstrl- 
llons) button 


Per- 

cent 

poor 


United States.. 


189. 9 


100. 0 


33. 7 


100.0 


17. 7 


Total rural 


55.3 


29. 1 


13. 8 


40. 9 


25. 0 


Farm. 


13. 3 


7.0 


a 9 


11.6 


29. 3 


Nonfarm 


42.0 


22. 1 


9.9 


29.4 


23.6 


Total urban. _ _ 


134. 6 


70.9 


19. 9 


59. 1 


14 8 


Small cities. _____ 
Metropolitan 


27. 1 


14 3 


6. 4 


19.0 


23.6 


areas... 


107.5 


56. 6 


ia5 


40. 1 


12. 6 


Central cities -- 


58.6 


30.8 


ia2 


30.3 


17.4 


Suburbs....... 


48.9 


25.8 


3.3 


9.8 


6. 7 



* Income data relate to 1964. Poverty statistics pre- 
sented here are preliminary estimates, based on the Social 
Security Administration poverty lines for urban and rural 
nonfarm, but using 85 percent rather than 70 percent as 
the farm-to-nonfarm ratio. The methods used in deriving 
this ratio and the above data are discussed in a technical 
report, to be published. Percentages may not add to 100 
because of rounding. 

pockets of poverty. Poverty refuses to stay in 
pockets. But there are areas of heavy concentration 
of rural poor. And there is a continuing exodus to 
towns and cities. 

Poor people live everywhere, including cities, 
but some areas and regions have such heavy con- 
centrations of rural poverty that they stand out. 
Much of the South, as shown in figure 1, has a 
heavy concentration of rural poverty. Outside of 
the South, Indian reservations, noticeably in the 
Southwest and the upper Great Plains, contain 
distinct concentrations of the rural poor, along 
with New England and the upper Great Lakes. 

Within the South several areas of rural poverty 
can be distinguished. Appalachia perhaps has be- 
come best known in recent years, but there is also 
the Coastal Plain to the east, the Ozarks to the 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF RURAL 
POPULATION BY COUNTIES, 1960 




westj the Black Belt of the Old South, and the 
Mexican>American concentrations along our 
southern border. Even within a State, distinct 
areas with high concentrations of poverty may be 
identified, as in the Delta, and the hill country of 
Mississippi. 

Symptoms of Poverty 

Average family incomes are low in poverty 
areas, but there are many additional sjmaptoms of 
poverty, asMicated by the factors used to reflect 
economic status in figure 1. A low level of formal 
schooliiig among adults parallels low income levels. 
Bural housing is dilapidated and in need of exten- 
sive repair or replacement. Relatively high pro- 
portions of children, youtlis, and the aged depend 
on those of working age. And the working-age 
population is less likely to be in the labor market, 
with the result that the burden of workers in sup- 
porting nonworkers is heavier than in more pros- 
perous sections of America. 

When a family’s income is less than $3,000, that 
family is usually defined as poor.^ In the poverty 
areas of rural America, however, an income of 
$3,000 per family is the exception, not the rule. Of 
the poor families in these areas, more than 70 per- 
cent struggle along on less than $2,000 a year, and 
one family in every four exists, somehow, on less 
than $1,000 a year.* * 

Schooling in low income areas is as inadequate 
as incomes. Rural people generally have poorer 
schooling than city people, and rural poor people 
are severely handicapped by lack of education. 
Few rural poor adults attain the general rural 
average of 8.8 years of school completed. Male 
farm.laborers between 55 and 64 years of age and 
earning incomes of less than $1,000 average only 
5 years of ^hooling. 

Moreover, low educational levels seem to be self- 
perpetuating. If the head of a rural poor family 
has had little schooling, his sons are often handi- 
capped in their efforts to get an education.* 

It is especially difficult for rural people handi- 
capped educationally to acquire new skills, or get 
new jobs, or otherwise adjust to a society increas- 
ingly urbanized. This is as true on the farm as in 
urban industry, for modem farming requires skills 

1 The measurement of poverty is discussed later in this 
chapter. 

* Unpublished census data from 1966 Composite Survey 
of Economic Opportunity. 

*CuBitt!NT PopuiAnoN REPORTS, Sedes P-20, No. 132. 



that the poorly educated lack. The less the_^school- 
ing, the poorer the job and the lower the income. 

Lacking in education, the rural poor either con- 
centrate in low-paying jobs on the farm or else- 
where in rural areas, or swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and the underemployed. 

Hegroes, Indians, and Mexican Americans suffer 
even more than low income whites from unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. Their schooling, as 
a rule, is even less than that of whites in the rural 
poverty areas. Regroes emerging from the share- 
cropper ^stem often migrate to urban ghettos. 
Those who remain in rural areas are frequently 
unemployed, and when they do have jobs, they are 
found mostly in wage work; few become farm 
operators. Indians on reservations live in poverty, 
in the main, with few opportunities for work at 
well-paying jobs. Off the reservations Indians 
rarely find it possible to get a better paying job, 
if they find one at all. 

At best, job opportunities in rural areas are 
scarce, and in many places they are getting scarcer 
year by year. For rural people living within com- 
muting distance of nonfarm jobs, it is. sometimes 
possible to combine farming with a variety of jobs 
off the fiirm, but in isolated areas the need for 
such opportunities is far greater than the supply. 
At that, even with every adult member of the fam- 
ily working, many families in rural poverty areas 
don’t make enoi%h for decent living. 

In fact, some rural families make so little that 
their children are not only malnouri^ed but liter- 
ally starving, as a team of six physicians dis- 
covered on a 1967 survey in the rural South. The 
physicians summed up their fin^gs in these 
words: 

In sum, we saw children who are hungry and who are 
sick— children for whom hunger is a daily fact of Ufe and 
sickness, in many forms, an inevitability. We do not want 
to quibble over words, but “malnutrition” la not quite 
what we found ; the boys and girls we saw were hungry — 
weak, in pain, sick; their lives are being shortened; they 
are, in fact, visibly and predictably losing their healtb, 
their energy, their spirits. They are suffering from hunger 
and disease and directly or indirectly they are dying from 
them— which is exactly what “starvation” means. 

... It is unbelievable to us that a nation as rich as 
ours, with all its technological and scientific resources, 
to permit thousands and thousands of children to go hun- 
gry, go sick, and die grim and premature death.^ 



* HUNGRY oBiUDRBN. A Special Report. Southern Re- 
gional Council. Atlanta, 6a. 
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Po|»ulatioii Growth and Migration 

Bural low income areas have lost population for 
a number of years, mainly through the exodus of 
rural farm people. From 1790 to the present, the 
nation’s poptdation has grown from about 4 mil- 
lion to nearly 200 million persons. In the process, 
it has switched from about 95 percent to 30 per- 
cent ruraL As late as 1910 a third of the entire 
population was on farms, but this fi^re has 
dropped to only 6 percmit. The more than 6,000 
cities Contained 125 million persons in 1960, or 70 
percent of the total population. 

The strictly rural areas, and areas witB the low- 
est incomes, have the heaviest out-migration. 
Consider, for example, the counties classed as all 
rural— rlacking a city (or place) of 2,500 or more 
population. By I960,, aside from the natural in- 
crease (births minus deaths) these counties had 
lost almost 2 million people, or 15 percent of their 
1950 populations through migration. In contrast, 
the mainly urban counties (with 70 percent or 
more of their population in urban centers) gained 
more than 5 million, or about 6 percent through 
migration. 

The poorest counties, with median family in- 
comes of less than $2,000 in 1959, lost more than 
600,000 persons:— over a fourth of their 1950 popu- 
lation — ^through migration. In the Deep South, 
for example, a mass migration of Negroes, mainly 
to northern industrial centers, has helped reduce 
southern rural poverty at the eicpense: of cities. 
At the same time, high income counties, with me- 
^an family incomes of $7,500 or more in 1959, 
increased through migration by about 200,000 
people. 

Americans are well-known for their geographic 
and social mobility, and the freedom to be mobile 
is perhaps one of our most cherished values. Many 
seek to escape rural poverty by moving from the 
farm .or small town to larger cities and into non- 
f am work But the fact remains that if one’s 
origin is in agriculture, his chances of remaining 
there are relatively great. Given the low income 
levels of many f amers and f amworkers, the tend- 
ency to inherit one’s occupation serves as an ob- 
stacle to an escape from poverty. Studies demon- 
strate that persons entering the labor market at the 
lowest income levels have the greatest diMculty in 
rising to better jobs and higher incomes. Many 
simply do not make the transition. Migration to a 
city is therefore no guarantee of escaping poverty, 
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as the presence of millions of poverty-ridden ex- 
ruralites no w in cities testifies. . 

More Children Than Income 

The size of many low income families mak^ 
escape from poverty extremriy difficult. The 
world over, large families have been traditional 
in rural areas, and the tradition lives on in 
rural America, especially in poverty areas. The 
result, of course, is tlut meager resources have to 
be stretched beyond the breaking point to feed, 
house, clothe, and educate the children. 

The birth rate has been declining in the nation 
as a whole since 1957, but average number of births 
is still high in ruml poverty areas. The 1960 statis- 
tics revealed that throughout the nation women 
40 to 44 years of age had produced an average — 
statistically speaking— of 2.5 children each. In 
farm families with incomes of less than $2,000, the 
average was 3.7 for white mothers and 6.4 for 
nonwhites. 

Persistence in rural America of the tradition 
favoring large families is imderstandable. The 
rural way of life, at one time, dictated the need 
for large families. Before machines and modem 
technology came along, the family farm needed 
children as potential workers. Beligious beliefs 
buttressed tibe tradition. And society more or less 
expected and sanctioned large f amilies. 

To add to the burden, the households of low 
income people in rural areas often include several 
generations. This is partly from necessity, partly 
cultural inheritance. Bural people cling tena- 
ciously to the custom of caring for the old folks 
at home. And when the children of friends and 
neighbors need a place to stay, they are taken in. 

Then, when the youths and young adults of these 
households go to the city in search of jobs, those 
who are left have more dependents to support. 
The combination of few workers, low incomes, and 
more people to support creates a dependency prob- 
lem that is acute. 

The Residual Population 

The mass exodus from low income rural areas in 
recent years has meant that those left behind are 
often worse off than before. Their chances of escap- 
ing from poverty, or avoiding deeper poverty, or 
even easing their burden have been reduced. Partly 
this is because the areas have too many old people 
and children for the working-age population to 
support. Partly it is because a smaller population. 



spread too sparsely, cannot support or build a 
strong, flexible social and economic superstructure 
in the area. Local governments, schools, and 
churches are dying from lack of support. And as 
local facilities and services continue to decline, the 
chances for redevelopment diminish. 

Figures on the age of heads of households in 
rural poverty areas underline the hopelessness of 
the situation. In 1965, among low income families 
in these areas, one of every four heads of household 
\xm 65 years of age, or older. Contrast this witii 
rural areas with adequate incomes. There, only 
about 7 percent of the heads of households were 
as old as 65. N’or is the picture brighter for heads 
of households who were younger but living in 
poverty areas. Of the age group 22 to 54, half were 
poor. 

Measuring Poverty 
The Concept and the Reality 

“Poverty” is a controversial word. Not everyone 
agrees on what it means. This applies to experts 
as well as to laymen. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, poverty is partly inadequate income, but it 
goes much deeper than that. Poverty afflicts the 
mind and the spirit as well. 

Income is important in escaping from poverty, 
though not the whole answer. Education and jote 
are also essential, and they can lead to higher in- 
come. Licome is obviously needed to buy the food, 
clothing, housing, schooling, and health services 
required by anyone in this money economy if he 
is to escape from poverty — if he is to preserve 
some self-esteem. 

But poverty is much more : 

• It is lack of access to respected positions in 
society, and lack of power to do anything 
about it. 

• It is insecurity and unstable homes. 

• It is a wretched existence that tends to per- 
petuate itself from one generation to the next. 

Low income is widely used as an index of pover- 
ty; the number of low income people is taken as 
the number of poor, though this may be an over- 
simplification. The poverty luie is the minimum 
level of income needed to provide the kind of living 
that our society considers a basic human right. 

Opinions as to where the poverty line really is, 
or should be, have changed as America has become 
more prosperous and more highly urbanized. Our 
standard of what is an adequate income for the 



poor will probably rise. Just as the poverty budgets 
of the 1920’s by today^s standards app^r grossly 
inadequate, Americans in the year 1980 may have 
the same opinion of today’s poverty lines. 

If Billions Alone Were the Remedy 

What would it cost to bring all the poor of the 
United States above the poverty line, if we merely 
transferred money to them? ® 

In 1964, for the nation as a whole, it would have 
cost about $12.5 billion to lift the incomes of the 
poor above the poverty level. The sum of $12.5 
billion is about 2.6 percent of all personal incomes 
in the United States. It would transfer roughly 
$1,000 to each of the “poor” households. To close 
the income gap for white households considered 
poor, the total needed would be about $9 billion; 
for nonwhite households, the total needed would 
be $3.5 billion. 

These estimates include both urban and rural 
poor. To close the income gap for the rural poor 
alone would require nearly $5 billion.® 

This does not mean that rural povarty would 
be eliminated simply by adding $5 billion to the 
incomes of the mral poor. Poverty cannot be ended 
that way. Even if the incomes of the rural poor 
were automatically increased by perpetual trans- 
fers of income through relief chec^ and other 
welfare payments, many of the poor would re- 
main dependent, lackmg in self-esteem, never able 
to make their own way or to win the respect of 
their neighbors. 

How Income Needs of the Poor Vary 

But how much income must a family have to get 
out of poverty ? Hie answer obviously depends on 
size of family, the prices they have to pay and, in 
addition, the changing standards of living which 
our society regards as essential. 

Tile figure of $3,000 as the poverty line is useful 
as a rough approximation, though it caimot be 
applied universally or indiscriminately. For some 
households an income of $3,000 is more than is 
needed for a decent level of living. For other house- 
holds $3,000 is not nearly enough.’’ 

“The data presented here are preliminary estimates 
based on: Moixie Obshansky. becountino the foob— 

A FIVE YEAB BEViEW. Social Security Bui. April 1966, table 
5. 

” This is a rough approximation, predicated on the fact 
that abo :*■ 10 percent of the poor are rural. 

’ Helen H. Lahalb. povebty ; the wobd and the beal- 
iTY. Monthly Labor Review, July 1965, pp. ^2-^27. 



While it is possible to use the $3,000 income 
level as a rough indicator of poverty, more refined 
measurements are available. Poverty income levels 
that vary by family sizo and type, and by farm 
and nonfarm residence, have been developed by 
Orshansky in the Social Security Administration 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.® These levels are so designed that they center 
around the $3,000 family income level. A rural 
nonfarm family of four, for example, would need 
at least $3,200 to be above poverty. A rural non- 
farm family of seven would need $5,205. 

The comparable income levels for farm families 
were set at 70 percent of the nonfarm levels — 
$2,240 for a farm family of four, for example. 
This means that a farm family needs only 70 per- 
cent as much income as a rural nonfarm or urban 
family to be above poverty. We doubt that this is 
lating census data, in determining overall trends 
and characteristics of the nation’s poor. For this 
purpose they have served fairly wdl, aside from 
accurate. The procedures and assumptions used in 
deriving this 70-percent adjustment factor are 
questionable and should be re-examined. 

The Social- Security Administration developed 
its set of poverty income levels to be used in tabu- 
the shortcomings discussed above. They are a big 
improvement over the straight $3,000, which com- 
pletely ignored variations in family needs. 

However, their apparent precision has invited 
misuse. Many Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies have adopted these new poverty in- 
come levels, and are using them as eligibility 
criteria for welfare and antipoverty programs. 
The experts who developed the poverty levels are 
appalled at their being used in this way. They 
were not intended for this purpose and they are 
not adequate. 

Further analysis is needed to determine the ex- 
act income needed to raise a household above the 
poverty level. Begional variations in the cost of 
living remain to be taken into account. The fact 
that rural people often must travel great distances 
to buy necessities, or to obtain medical service, has 
yet to be allowed for. We still need indices of 
poverty that will be both accurate and fair. The 
Federal Government should take the initiative in 
developing a standard set of poverty lines. As a 

*MoUJE OBSHANSKY. the boob in 1966 AND TBENDS, 
1960-05, U.S. Dept. Health, Edacation, and Welfare, Re- 
search and Statistics, Note. Feb. 16, 1967. 



start, this Commission has conducted a study to 
determine the income needed to support a com- 
parable level of living for farm, rural nonfarm, 
and urban families. Preliminary results indicate 
that farm families need about 85 percent, rather 
than 70 percent, as much income as a comparable 
family in urban areas. Using this ratio, the Com- 
mission estimated that the number of rural poor 
have been undercounted by 700,000 persons, or 
more than 20 percent.® . 

In interpreting and using poverty income levels, 
it is necessary to recognize that people whose in- 
comes are a few dollars above the poverty level 
may nevertheless be in genuine distress and living 
at a level below an acceptable one. We have to keep 
in mind that' training and educational programs 
designed to help the poor can help the near-poor, 
and should be so used. 

The urgent goal, of course, must be to help those 
in greatest need. But an income level of $3,000 
ought not to be thought of as an upper limit for 
today’s poor. Bather, is should be considered a 
threshold over which low income families may 
pass to higher levels. This Commission firmly be- 
lieves that antipoverty programs should not only 
lift people to the poverty line, but help them to 
rise as much further as their abilities will permit. 

A Culture of Poverty 

There is such a thing as a culture of poverty. 
No one knows how many of the rural poor have 
fallen into it, but it is common enough to deserve 
attention. One witness who testified at a hearing 
before this Commission, the Bev. A. J. McKnight, 
of Louisiana, described rural poverty this way : 

Many of these undeveloped people have developed a 
culture of poverty. . . . The poor think differently ; they 
have a different sense of valuea . . . Take the concept of 
education: To the middle class it stands for the road 
to better things for one’s children and one’s self. To the 
poor it is an obstacle course to be surmounted imtil the 
children can go to work. . . . 

The poor tend to be fatalistic and pessimistic because 
for them there is no future; everything is today. They do 
not postpone satisfactions. When pleasure is available, 
they tend to take it immediately. They do hot save, be- 
cause for them there is no tomorrow. 

The smug theorist of the middle class would prdbably 
deplore this as showing a lack of traditional American 
virtues. Actually it is the logical and natural reaction 
of a people living without hope, without a future. 



"Table 1 is based on the Commission’s estimates. De- 
tails are given in a technical report to be published. 



Chapter 2 



Six Reasons For Action Now 



That 14 million rural Americans have been left 
behind, consigned to poverty and destitution, 
should be reason enough for action. Still, there are 
those who will say, "Any American who is poor 
has only himself to blame.” The findings of this 
Commission are impressive proof to tlie contrary. 
On the basis of these findings, the Commission 
offers the following six reasons which justify 
prompt and effective action against rural poverty. 

simple j ustice demands that we take action 
now. It is imperative that the XJnited States pro- 
vide rural poor people with the same opportunities 
to share in the fruits of our social and economic 
progress that all other citizens enjoy. Today’s rural 
poor have been left behind in the wake of basic 
changes in the fabric of rural life. Many are 
refugees from an agricultural revolution. Others 
are refugees from similar revolutions in mining 
and other natural-resource-based industries. Cut 
off from opportunities to develop and prosper in 
rural areas, they are ill-equipped to help them- 
selves. They, and the communities in which they 
live, are doomed to pemanent and increasingly 
severe poverty unless they get help. Justice de- 
mands that they not be Elated from the rest of 
society. 

Moreover, rural people have suffered severely 
because of discrimination. The incidence of poverty 
is especially heavy among Negroes, Mexican 
Americans, and Indian Americans living in rural 
areas. A much higher percentage of these minor- 
ities than of the rural white is poor.- Unless the 
barriers of economic, social, and racial discrimi- 
nation are removed, many of them will never have 
a chance to work their way out of poverty. 

Second, we must act now because the rural poor, 
in their desire for the same goods and services en- 
joyed by most urban people, continue to pile up in 
the central cities of America. Yet, for many mi- 
grants who lack the training and skills for em- 
ployment in the cities, the move is like jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. The result is 
frustration, despondency, and despair. 



The blight in our central cities, as well as the 
continued blight in rural America) is a national 
disgrace. The problems of rural America and cen- 
tral city America are closely linked through mi- 
gration. A high proportion of the residents of our 
cities formerly lived in rural areas. Many more are 
one or two ^nerations removed from a rural 
parentage. 

/ The senseless piling up of refugees from rural 
America in our central cities provides no solution 
to the problems of rural areas or of the 

Third, we must act because our antipoverty pro- 
grams have bypassed the rural poor. Rural pov- 
erty is not as apparent as urban poverty. The 
rural poor, especially the white rural poor, are not 
well organized, and have few spokesmen for 
bringing the nation’s attention to their problems. 
The urban poor are more concentrated, organized, 
and vocal in their call for help, and they receive 
more help than the rural poor. Rural poor people 
have been shortchanged in public programs de- 
signed to improve transportation, housing, educa- 
tion, health services, area development, and income 
maint^ance. 

Even though living conditions in central city 
America are intolerable, the continuing stream of 
rural migrants to our central cities strongly sug- 
gests that conditions there are better than m our 
blighted rural areas. 

This Commission questions the wisdom of mas- 
sive public efforts to improve the lot of the poor 
in our central cities without comparable efforts to 
meet the needs of the poor in rural America. There 
is danger that programs limited to the needs of our 
central cities will be self-defeating. If economie 
and social conditions are greatly improved in our 
central cities without comparable improvement in 
rural areas, additional incentives will be created 
for migration to the cities. In the end, therefore, 
tlie special housing, education, employment, and 
other special programs for the central cities may 
lead to increased migration, thereby complicating 
the very problems we are trying to solves 



Even more important is the fact that there is a 
growing restlessness in rural America. Many 
people whose families have been deprived for gen- 
erations are deeply resentful that little is being 
done to meet their needs. National action which in 
effect rewards the violence in the central cities is 
not unnoticed in rural America. Through such ac- 
tion, the nation is telling rural poor people that if 
they want effective programs, they must find more 
violent ways of making their demands known. This 
is a traj^c message and it could have tragic conse- 
quences. The problems of poverty in both rural 
and urban America are so seiious and so interre- 
lated that we cannot ignore one group while help- 
ing the other. 

Fourth, we must act now because our rural com- 
munities do not share the benefits of much of our 
nation’s economic growth and technical change, 
and conditions in these communities are destined 
to become much worse unless basic changes are 
made. 

The early rural community was largely self- 
sufficient. It performed the services needed by 
farmers and other ruial people. But now most of 
these services axe performed in small to medium- 
sized cities to which rural areas are linked by an 
increasing number of channels. Today the area of 
an effective community is. approximately 100 times 
that of the effective community of the early 1900’s.‘ 

Many small communities have been unable to ad- 
just and keep pace with the changing economic 
and social fabric of the more prosperous ones. Ac- 
cordingly, many rural communities formerly pro- 
viding service functions for rural families now 
find their economic base eroded away, '^ey, and 
the people within them, are trapped in poverty. 

Numerous rural centers have lc@t so much popu- 
lation they have become ghost towns and resemble 
abandoned gold-mining villages. Their economic 
and social facilities are not meeting the needs of 
the p^ple in the communities they serve. Nor can 
they without help. Poverty in these communities 
promises to be self-perpetuating unless there are 
effective programs to reach and assist the people 
who live there. 

^KABL A. Fox. CHANGE AKD INTEBEST ADJUSTMENTS : A 
uETAMOBPHOsis OF BUBAi. AMERICA. (Paper prepared for 
the Ck>nference on Implications of Structural and Market 
Changes on Farm Management and Marketing Sesearch.) 
Dept. Econ., Iowa State Univ., April 1967. 



The changes in the social and economic fabric of 
rural America are irreversible. Indeed, it is un- 
thinkable that we should try to reverse them. The 
capacity of this nation to eradicate poverty stems 
from its rapid technological progress and its 
greatly expanded capacity to produce. But the 
same changes giving us greatly increased produc- 
tion and improved levels of living have created 
very difficult adjustment problems for many rural 
families and rural communities. And they will con- 
tinue to do so. Fewer people will be employed in 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining in the 
future than today. 

The job to be done is to restructure rural facili- 
ties and services on a broader geographical base 
and to connect them with their urban.counterparts. 
There will be little or no abatement of rural 
poverty until this is done. We have to change our 
traditional view of rural America— Its function, its 
relation with the rest of the nationj' and the social 
and economic processes required to a^ure a better 
life for rural people. 

Fifth, we must act because our rural communi- 
ties are unable to prepare people to paTticipate in 
the modem economy, and th^ will become increas- 
ingly less able to do so unless there are concerted 
and extensive changes. 

There is in rural America today a serious and 
widespread failure to prepare the people for par- 
ticipation in a modem and advancing economy! 
In entirely too many instances the schools, li- 
braries, health facilities, churches, and govern- 
ments in rural America have failed to develop pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the people. The 
extensive unemployment and underemployment in 
rural areas attest to the fact that our record is not 
good in preparing people for jobs and in helping 
them to locate productive employment. 

State and local governments are not able to' meet 
the needs of the people in most rural communities. 
At the same time that the citizens of rural com- 
munities have begun to demand the kind of services 
that cities offer, local govemmehts are finding it 
harder and harder to provide eveli the basic 
services. 

The winds of change have struck raral govern- 
ment, though local leaders often seem unaware of 
it. Becent changes in rural America have rmidered 
obsolete many political boundaries of villages and 
counties. Too many local governments in rural 
areas operate on too small a scale to be practicable. 
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They are able to provide no more than the most 
elementary public needs. Their tax base is eroding 
as their more able-bodied wage earners leave for 
jobs elsewhere. 

In a very practical sense, rural government has 
been left behind politically as well as economically. 
Though tliese governments continue to operate as 
they have for 100 years, the center of political 
power has ^lifted drastically. It has moved to- 
Avard the more professional governments of urban 
areas and toward State and national governing 
bodies. The important decisions on education, 
health, welfare, and other matters of vital public 
concern are made, more and more often, at higher 
levels. Because local rural government has failed 
to change, it has isolated itself and its constituents 
from die political mainstream. 

The problems of overcoming rural poverty are 
complicated by the fact that many rural poor have 
lost almost all hope of improving their situation. 
Many have attempted to keep up with the tech- 
nological tide in farming and have failed. Many 
have been disillusioned in their efforts to obtain 
employment outside agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
or mining. Their lack of the requisite skills to 
earn a decent living is discovered too late. It will 
not be easy to motivate these people to try again. 
But we must. 

Part of our problem stems from our unwilling- 
ness to face realistically the limited employment 
potential of today’s modern farming, and tomor- 
row’s farming. Likewise, we have failed to com- 
prehend the limited job opportunities in forestry, 
fisheries, and mining. We have not developed good 
employment opportunities for the people in rural 
areas. Worse yet, we lack the kind and quality of 
educational and manpower training services to pro- 
vide rural people with skills necessary for other 
employment. Without forthright action, jobs will 
get scarcer in rural areas, and the skill gap be- 
tween urban and rural people will widen. 

/Sixth, we must act now because our public pro- 
grams in mral America are woefully out of date. 
Many of them, especially your farm programs and 
vocational agriculture programs, are relics from an 
earlier era. They were developed during a period 
when there was a strong belief that people bom 
in rural America should stay there and work on 
farms, or in farm-related occupations. The pro- 
grams emerged from legislation which equated 



the welfare of farm families with conditions on 
farms and the welfare of rural communities with 
tlie incomes of farmers. These conditions no longer 
prevail. 

Although many fann programs were originally 
developed with the express purpose of increasing 
the incomes of low income rural families, tliey did 
not take into account the vast changes in technology 
of the last 30 years. As a result instead of com- 
bating low incomes among rural people, these 
programs have helped to increase the wealth of 
landowners while largely bypassing the rural poor. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
poverty in rural areas is self-perpetuating. There 
will be little or no abatement and no real solution 
imless specific steps are taken to cope Avitli it. 
Moreover, since the basic structure of rural 
America has been altered, the old programs are not 
sufficient for coping with problems of today. A 
new approach clearly is required. 

The Commission has endeavored to chart a 
course to wipe out rural poverty. Emphasis is 
placed upon the many problems of the rural poor 
people. Tlie problems of the people differ because 
of differences among them in age, race, education, 
geographic location and other attributes. The 
diversity of their needs is recognized, and recom- 
mendations are made to meet the diverse needs. 

In developing these recommendations, the Com- 
mission gave consideration to problems of the 
rural poor and to problems of impoverished rural 
communities. Clianges in existing programs and 
the development of new programs are proposed. 
The immediate needs of the rural poor are em- 
phasized, but the necessity for changing the con- 
ditions that have made them poor is also stressed. 
Better programs for human resource development 
and the physical resources needed for their de- 
velopment are urged. Emphasis is placed upon im- 
proving the operation of the private economy so 
as to provide rural people with better opportuni- 
ties for jobs and a decent living. Government is 
called upon to complement the private sector 
where necessary to erase rural poverty. 

In the Commission’s view, tlie complexity of the 
problems of rural poverty preclude the success of 
a smgle program or approach. Programs em- 
phasizing immediate needs will not change the con- 
ditions creating and perpetuating rural poverty. 
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and programs designed to change these deeply 
rooted conditions will take time. The recommenda- 
tions complement and remforce one another. 
Taken together, the I’ecommendations will elimi- 
nate rural poverty, and thereby remove the basis 
for much of our urban poverty. 



The costs to society for implementation of the 
Commission’s recommendations will be high, but 
the costs will be immeasurably higher if we do not 
implement them. Over the long pull, the gains to 
society from wiping out poverty will far exceed 
the costs. Tlie time for action is indeed now. 
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Chapter 3 



Creating a Favorable Economic Environmentt 



The American economy today is enjoying its 
greatest prosperity in history. Yet for many of 
the iiiral poor, conditions are as bad as they were 
during the Great Depression of the 1930’s. 

Three basic requirements have to be met if we 
are to reduce, let alone abolish, rural poverty. 

The first requirement is a job for every rural 
pei’soii able and willing to work. A second require- 
ment is that these jobs pay high enough wages to 
provide a decent living. A third requirement is 
to end the discrimination against rural people, 
whether by statute or by administration, which 
has intensified rural poverty. 

Steady jobs are the key to an escape from pov- 
erty, For example, among families headed by a 
male, 49 percent of families whose heads were 
unable to find work during 1965 were in poverty, 
compared with 6 percent of those who worked 
year-round at full-time jobs.' 

Nearly 800,000 rural adults between the ages of 
20 and 64 are unemployed. Underemployment is 
also a serious problem for rural people : those who 
have jobs are 18 percent underemployed.* 

Every person willing and able to work must be 
provided an opportunity for a steady job — ^with 
wages high enough to lift him and his family 
above the poverty level. 

We must look first to the private sector to pro- 
vide more jobs. It is absolutely necessary that our 
national economic policies be used to stimulate em- 
ployment in the private sector of the economy as 
rapidly as possible, wliile avoiding undue inflation. 
This is essential. But it is not enough. The hard- 
core poor and those outside the mainstream of the 
economy are often left behind. Manpower train- 
ing programs and the employment service pro- 
grams, discussed in chapter 4, must be greatly im- 
proved and expanded, to improve skills and to 
bring workers and jobs together. But beyond tliis. 



tSee comment by D. W. Brooks at end of this chapter. 
' Unpublished data from Social Security Administration. 
'Unpublished data, based on 1960 Census, from Eco- 
nomic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



we must find a way to guarantee a job to everyone 
who wants one. 

Low wages and underemployment are a severe 
handicap, even to many who have jobs. Of tlie 3 
million American families that were poor in 1965, 
nearly 2 million were in poverty, despite the fact 
that the head of the family worked year round at 
a full-time job. Other families who are not counted 
as poor still have a miserable existence because of 
low wages. Tliey are able to remain above the 
poverty level of income only by considerable sacri- 
fice. To earn an acceptable income they must work 
long hours, often 6 or T days a week. 

Part-time after-hours training or education, as 
an avenue of escape from poverty, is essentially 
closed to many poor people because they don’t have 
time to attend classes. For example, during his 
testimony before this Commission, Mr. Tony 
Orona, a farmworker from Phoenix, Ariz., told us 
how hard it was for him to get an education : 

One of the last jobs I applied for, I was rejected because 
I had no high school diploma. I have felt the need of an 
education, but because of my job, I have no set hours. 
There are days that I must work 10 or 12 hours. Conse- 
quently, I cannot fit myself to a schedule for school. 

Mr. Orona is one of 14 million rural people 
caught in a vicious circle of poverty. We shall have 
to find ways to break this circle. We must provide 
an economic environment that will enable the poor 
to help themselves. 

Full Employment 

The economic well-being of rural people is 
closely attuned to that of the nation as a whole. 
For example, farmers are affected, as their farm 
income and off-farm employment opportunities 
tend to rise and fall with the level of national 
prosperity. Millions of other rural people work at 
nonfarm jobs in rural areas, or commute to urban 
jobs in nearby cities. Thus, rural people are 
strongly affected by business fluctuations. 

This is particularly true of the disadvantaged. 
The inexperienced, the unskilled, the nonwhite, the 
very young, the elderly, and the otherwise disad- 
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vantaged workers are the last to be hired and the 
first to be laid off — in rural as well as in urban in- 
dustries. A typical example is the experience of a 
large employer just after World War II. Large 
numbers of Negroes had been hired during the war 
to meet emergency production quotas. 

When the war ended a three-quarter reduction ensued 
ill the compay’s work force. With the strict seniority 
clauses which had 'become a standard feature of union 
contracts, most of the Negroes lacked sufficient length of 
service to hold on to their jobs.* * 

On the other hand, during periods of full em- 
plojuneiit and rapid economic growth, propor- 
tionately more jobs are created for disadvantaged 
groups than for advantaged groups. Let us look 
at the effects of an expansion in business activity 
strong enough to raise employment by 1 percent 
among the advantaged groups— adult white males 
and females.^ Much greater increases would occur 
among the disadvantaged groups. For example, 
employment would increase by — 

3.3 percent among adult nonwhite males j 

1.7 percent among adult nonwhite females ; 

3.9 percent among non white teenagers ; and 

2.6 percent among white teenagers. 

How is the general economic prosperify trans- 
mitted to the individual worker ? During periods 
of rapid economic growth, the demand for, labor 
increases as production increases. Shortages of cer- 
tain types of labor eventually occur. As these labor 
shortages appear, production bottlenecks result. 
Employers respond in several ways. They lengthen 
the workweek and pay premium overtime wages. 
If necessary, they lower job standards, hire persons 
with limit^ experience or low productivity, and 
provide on-the-job training. When billed workers 
are hard to find, employers often redesign jobs, so 
that less skilled persons may be hired to handle 
the more routine tasks. 

These side effects of full employment and ris- 
ing demand are very important to the rural poor. 
During prosperous times, more rural people are 
able to find jobs, either in rural or in urban areas. 
The inexperienced country lad is more readily 
hired and given on-the-job training during periods 



® Nationai, Industbiai. Conference Board, company ex- 
perience WITH NEQBo EMPLOYMENT. Personnel PoUcy Study 
No. 201, p. •22, chapter, “Lockheed Aircraft Corporation.” 
1966. 

* Lester C. Thubow. employment gains and the deter- 
minants OP THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OP NEGROES. 
(Paper presented at Univ. of Wis., May 12, 1967.) 



of full employment. Greater numbers of the poor 
are hired, and their work experience and produc- 
tivity are enhanced. A 20-year-old with 2 years of 
job experience is more likely to be hired than a 
20-year-old who has been idle for 2 years. Thus, 
employment leads to more employment, while un- 
employment begets more unemployment — another 
vicious circle. 

Full employment is dependent upon the timely 
and appropriate choice of broad economic policies 
by the Federal Govemmoit. Federal action must 
carefully steer between measuius>that,unduly-4e- 
press the economy and tho^ that lead to serious 
inflation. 

When business is booming, unemployment rates 
decline but prices tend to rise. Inflation is most 
painful to people with fixed incomes, such as those 
on welfare, retirement pensions, and social secu- 
rity. As prices rise, their monthly checks just won’t 
stretch as far as they used to. As a result, an 
already inadequate level of living has to be cut 
back even furtW. On the other hand, ^able prices 
are often accompanied by a lack of jobs, particu- 
larly for disadvantaged groups, including many 
of the rural poor. Thus we are sometimes faced 
with an inflation-unemployment trade-off. 

The Commission recommends--- 

1. That the Federal Government take more 
vigorous action to reach the goals of the Em- 
ployment Act. of 1946. - - 

The Employment Act contains the following 
declaration of policy: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practicable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations of national 
policy, with the assistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and maintaining, in 
a manner calculated to foster and promote free competi- 
tive enterprise and the general welfare, conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work, and to promote maximum emidoy- 
ment production, and purchasing power. 

The Commissiou endorses this declaration of 
policy. The goals, however, have not yet heen 
reached. Millions of Americans are unemployed 
or underemployed. Economic fluctuations still oc- 
cur, and during recessions even more people are 
thrown out of work. 



The Federal Government, in cooperation with 
the States, should initiate comprehensive social 
planning, setting forth concrete goals to be at- 
tained by specified target dates. An analogous kind 
of planning is done, for example, in the Bureau 
of Public Eoads ; they plan to have 41,000 miles 
of interstate highway completed by 1974. The 
Federal Government, in cooperation with the 
States, should set forth this kind of positive goal 
in matters related to poverty. For example, it 
should be definite public policy to reduce the na- 
tional unemployment rate from its current level 
near 4 percent to the lowest possible fractional rate 
of unemployment, as rapidly as feasible. Monetary 
and fiscal policies must be used in a timely manner, 
so as to keep the economy on a path toward vigor- 
ous growth and full employment while abolishing , 
long-term unemployment and reducing instability 
in the private sector. Recession must be avoided, 
for this severely hurts all sectors of the economy, 
including the rural poor and other disadvantaged 
groups of our economy, particularly those in the 
poorer areas. Excessive inflation .^oiild also be 
avoided, but a moderate rise in prices may be nec- 
essary to achieve and maintain full employment. 

Monetary and fiscal policy affect some regions 
and industries more than others. For example, the 
tight money policy of 1965 caused a sharp drop in 
new housing construction, leading -to a sharp, de- 
cline in employment of carpenters and other re- 
lated, occupations. The burden of adjustment to 
economic policy often falls most heavily on the ' 
poor. A more equitable and humane economic 
policy must be achieved. 

TM Gommidsion recornmerids — 

2. That more resources be devoted to measur- 
ing and keeping track of the effects of monetary 
and fiscal policy, particularly the differential 
effects on various regions, industries, occupa- 
tions, and population groups. 

Who benefits the least from expansionary eco- 
nomic policies? Which areas and population 
groups are harmed when anti-inflationary policies 
are put into effect? Wliere are the concentrations 
of hard-core poor who benefit least from national 
economic policy? These areas and groups should 
be identified, and higher priorities should be given 
to providing them with antipoverty assistance. 



Guaranteed Employment 

TheCommksimreconimends— 

3. That the United States Government stand 
ready, to provide jobs at the national minimum 
wage, or better, to every unemployed, person 
willing and able to work.f 

The rural poor want work. They want to earn 
their own living, to be respected by their families 
and communities as responsible and capable 
people. 

There is plenty of work that needs to be done 
in rural areas. Evidence indicates that many of the 
rural poor could be gainfully employed by private 
businesses, provided they are given adequate train- 
ing to qualify for these jobs. Many others could 
be hired in public service jobs, to repair the dilapi- 
dated houses of the rural poor, or to build them 
new houses; to improve water and sewerage sys- 
tems, or to build new systems where none exist 
today. Hospitals and schools need more workers. 
HigWays and parks need to be improved aiid 
maintained. The rural poor can do many of these 
jobs, while earning a reasonable income. 

The rural poor want jobs in their home com- 
munity, or within reasonable commuting distance. 
Many of them do not mind moving to a small 
or moderate-size city for work, but they are often 
fearful of moving to the large metropolitan cen- 
ters. In small cities, “There is le^ to overcome, 
less to unleani, less to apologize for not know- 
‘ ing.” ® 

Public service employment is not new to the 
United States. During the mass unemployment of 
the 1930’s, as many as 3.7 million persons at a time 
were employed through emergency programs of 
the Federal Government. Today’s public tervice 
employment programs' are much smaller in scope, 
currently employing only 500,000 persons.® 

As compared with the emergency programs of 
the 1930’s, today’s programs are quite different in 
their general approach, in that they are aimed 
specifically at those persons and areas that have 
been left behind in an otherwise prosperous 
economy. Today’s programs are designed not only 

fSee comment by David W. Broolis at end of this 
chapter. 

®The Council of the Southebn Mountains, men 
WANT WORK. Berea, Ky., December 1966, p. 45. 

•Garth L. Mangum. government as employer ot last 
RESORT. (Unpublished paper.) 
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to provide valuable public service in the nation’s 
schools, parks, hospitals, highways, and elsewhere, 
but also to provide education, training, and work 
experience to the unemployed and underemployed 
poor. 

The vast majority of Americans think public 
service employment is a good idea. In a recent sur- 
vey, 66 percent of whites and 91 percent of 
Negroes feivored “setting up large-scale Federal 
Avork projects to give jobs to all the unemployed,” 
as one way to resolve race problems and prevent 
racial riots.’’ 

We are encouraged by three programs adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Work Programs, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor: Operation Mainstream, New 
Careers, and Neighborhood Youth Corps. These 
are dual-purpose programs, providing training as 
well as public service employment. 

Operation Mainstream 

One half of the Operation Mainstream funds go 
to rural areas. This program’s goal is “permanent 
jobs, at decent wages, for poor adults with a his- 
tory of chronic unemployment,” Projects included 
in Operation Mainstream are designed to “improve 
both rural areas and towns or particular low-in- 
come areas.” For instance, the projects may seek 
to decrease pollution, improve parks, rehabilitate 
housing, or aid in extending education, health, or 
social services. 

To be eligible for this program a person must 
be at least 22 years of age, must be unemployed, 
and must come from a family with annual income 
below the poverty line — as developed by the Social 
Security Administration. 

At the present time, the number of public serv- 
ice employment opportunities available under the 
Operation Mainstream program is about 8,100 — a 
mere drop in the bucket. This program is provid- 
ing valuable experience in recruiting and employ- 
ing the rural poor, but is should be greatly 
expanded. 

New Careers 

New Careers is a new program designed mainly 
for urban areas. Only 12 percent of the funds go to 
rural areas. This program is similar to Operation 
Mainstream, in terms of objectives and eligibility 

^ Louis Habbis. baces agbee on ghetto abolition and 
NEED FOB AVFA-TYPE FBOJECTS. The Washington Post, Aug. 
14.1967. 



requirements. New Careers projects are intended 
to improve physical, social, or cultural conditions. 
The program is designed to meet critical local 
labor shortages in such essential fields as health, 
education, and public safety. Professional jobs 
are restructured so that routine elements may 
be taken over by the trainees. Priority is given to 
projects that, while easing the workload of profes- 
sionals, will lead to permanent jobs, with oppor- 
tunities for advancement, in fields that will benefit 
the poor. 

New Careers projects were recently funded to 
provide work eiq)erience opportunities for 2,706 
poverty level adults in 17 States. This is a very 
modest start, but the program is being steadily 
expanded. These projects are purposely located in 
commimities where maximum prospects for future 
career opportunities exist. Some are located in 
large metropolitan cities, such as Hartford and 
Minneapolis; others are in smaller cities such as 
Boanoke and Durham, where the rural poor may 
have a better opportunity to participate. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) is the 
young person’s counterpart of the New Careers and 
Operation Mainstream programs, designed to in- 
crease the employability of persons under 22 years 
of age from poor families. The projects help young 
men and women to gain work experience and earn 
income. The young people receive special training 
and career-related services that will develop their 
maximum occupational potential and encourage 
them to stay in school or return to school. Work as- 
signments in both the public and private sector 
provide experience in many fields including edu- 
cation, conservation, health, food service, and rec- 
reation. This program includes more than 1,000 
active projects, mostly in urban communities. 
About one third of the NYC enrollment oppor- 
tunities are rural. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a promising 
form of public service employment for the rural 
poor, in that emphasis is given to preparing the 
poor for a more productive career. NYC is dis- 
cussed more fully in chapters 4 and 5. 

An Encouraging Start 

These three programs are an encouraging start. 
One undesirable aspect of these programs, how- 
ever, is that the Social Security Administration 



poverty lines are used as an eligibility requirement. 
These poverty lines were designed for other pur- 
poses, and are not appropriate or sufficiently ac- 
curate to be used for determ’ Ing eligibility in 
.antipoverty programs. Many i>jople are in great 
need even though their incomes are a few dollars 
above some arbitrary poverty line. Furthermore, 
we favor programs that create an atmosphere of 
personal dignity. The onus of “poor man’s jobs” 
must be avoided. Otherwise the effectiveness of the 
program will be greatly reduced. Many of the 
poor may be ashamed to participate, and those 
V who do participate may be deprived of the self- 
esteem that is so essential to human dignity and 
well-being. 

It is the intent of the Commission’s recommen- 
dation that public service employment be expimded 
sufficiently so that plenty of opportunities are 
available to the poor, even without making poverty 
an eligibility requirement. Public service employ- 
ment programs must be expanded to blanket the 
entire labor force, guaranteeing everyone a job 
who wants one, without regard for age, sex, race, 
color, creed, or residence. 

One of the most difficult obstacles to expansion 
of public service employment projects in rural 
areas is lack of transportation. Many of the rural 
poor, particularly those in isolated areas, find it 
very difficult to commute daily from their homes 
to these jobs. In chapter 10, the Commission pro- 
poses a publicly supported rural transportation 
system to help overcome this difficulty. 

Universal Minitniim Wage 

It has long been the policy of this nation to 
establish a national minimum wage. However, the 
minimum wage legislation has covered only certain 
occupations. The occupational structure of tlie 
rural areas is heavily weighted with jobs not cov- 
ered by the minimum wage. Consequently, rural 
America has been largely bypassed by the piece- 
meal coverage of minimum wage legislation to 
date. Less productive workers are often forced out 
of the covered occupations, thus swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed or the underpaid labor force 
in jobs not covered by the minimum wage laws. 
This has the effect of further depressing wages in 
the uncovered occupations. 

This Commission firmly believes it is unjust 
and unethical for society to permit one segment 



of the population to become more affluent at the 
expense of other segments. 

The Commission recommends — 

4. That the wages and hours provision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act be extended uni- 
formly, with the same minimum wage and over- 
time pay, to all occupations. This recommenda- 
tion should be put into effect as quickly as feasi- 
ble, while giving local areas reasonable time to 
adjust to the higher wage rates.f 

Minimum Wage and Guaranteed Employment 

A minimum wage law does insure that a worker 
will be paid at the statutory wage rate, but it does 
not guarantee that he will be employed. The law 
makes it illegal for an employer to pay less than 
the minimum wage. 

On the other hand, some of the workers, par- 
ticularly the less productive ones, are likely to be 
laid off and may not be able to get a job at the 
minimum wage. Thus, application of the minimum 
wage alone could worsen the condition of the least 
productive workers. This Commission believes that 
an extension of the minimum wage, as recom- 
mended here, should be accompanied by a Federal 
program of guaranteed employment. Together, 
these two recommendations would ha^e the effect 
of pushing the wage rate in the unpleasant and 
midesirable occupations above the statutory mini- 
mum wage. This is as it should be. If we as a 
society want these jobs done, we should expect to 
pay reasonable wages, through higher prices if 
necessary. 

As soon as a Federal program of guaranteed 
employment at the national minimum wage is 
adopted throughout the economy, the minimum 
wage legislation will automarf^ically become re- 
dundant. All employers will have to pay the mini- 
mum wage or better to attract any workers, 
because any job paying less would go unfilled. 

Difficulties in Attracting New Industries 

The present low wages in some rural areas have 
often attracted new industries. A nationwide uni- 
form minimum wage would tend to destroy the 
low wage advantage of these areas. This could 

fSee comment by David W. Brooks at end ' of this 
chapter. 
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have the effect of 'actually harming many of the 
areas we are trying to help. 

The ^stem of industry subsidies discussed in 
chapter 10 could be used to offset, at least in part, 
this difficulty. The Commission would prefer to 
see the new rural industries subsidized by the 
nation as whole, rather than the rural poor, who 
are now paid pitifully low wages. 

Effects on Agriculture and the Family Farm 

This country has just recently started experi- 
menting with minimum wages for hired farm- 
workers. The 1966 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provide a $1 minimum wage for 
workers on most of the large farms hiring 600 man- 
days of labor (roughly T full-time men) or more 
in any quarter of the previous year. This includes 
only about 1 percent of the farms. About 160,000 
workers, less than 6 percent of the people who do 
wagework some time during the year, are directly 
affected in that they Avere previously earning less 
than $l an hour and are npAv covered by the legis- 
lation.* TTiis minimum wage for farm wageworkens 
is scheduled to rise to $1.15 in 1968, and to $1.30 
in 1969. No provision vras made for paying over- 
time to farmworkers for more than 40 hours a 
'week.;';\-'': 

Nor was any provision made to extend the cov- 
erage to the other 2.6 million persons who do farm 
wagework. 

The $1 minimum Avage is far below the poverty 
level A^t tMs Ayage rate, a person working 40 hours 
a week at one job, 50 weeks a year, could earn only 
$2,000 annual income. This level of income cannot 
provide a decent level of living, even for an ayer- 
age-size family. Even the $1.30 wage, scheduled 
for 1969, is inadequate. And as prices rise, this 
mccnne provides even less purchasing power. 

Recommendation 4 would extend the $1.40 an 
hour minimum wage to all occupations, with the 
$1.60 rate becoming effective Feb. 1, 1968. Over- 
time pay would be paid after 40 hours a week, at 
not less than 1 ^/^ times the employee’s regular rate 
of pay. 

■Data on average of the minimum wage are from the 
Department of Labor ; nundier of farm wageworkers is 

from FABU LABOR IN A CHANGING AORICULTUBB, PAST 4, 

Senate Agricnltnral Appropriations Committee Hearings, 
1967. The average annual number of hired farmworkers 
in 1906 was about 1.4 inmion. About 2.8 million people did 
some farmwork for wages during the year. 



As farms that hire large numbers of workers 
incur higher out-of-pocket labor costs, prices of 
some hirm products may rise. Family farms oper- 
ated largely Avith family labor will thus benefit 
indirectly from the minimum wage. In the short 
run, consumers may have to pay a bit extra for 
their strawberries, for example. It is the judgment 
of this Commission that if we as a society want 
strawberries, or other goods and services, we 
should expect to pay prices high enough to pro- 
vide a decent wage for the workers who help pro- 
duce them. 

The long-run situation may be quite different. 
Farmers will search for ways to lower their costs. 
Machines that were previously too expensive soon 
become economical as a substitute for higher 
priced labor. NeAv machines will also be developed 
and adopted , to replace the hand laborers, as oc- 
curred in the harvesting of tomatoes and cotton. 
As these machines are adopted, the increasing pro- 
ductivity per worker might more than offset the 
higher wage rate, so that the cost of production 
could actually decline. This has happened many 
times in the past as mechanized farming methods 
have been adopted. 

Thus, in the long run, farmers would buy and 
fully utilize the new machines, or hire their serv- 
ices from custom operators, in order to decrease 
unit costs of production. 

Another effect of the minimum wage could be a 
continued reduction in jhirm employment, coupled 
with an increase in farm service occupations. Em- 
ployment will probably rise in the industries that 
manufacture, sell, and service these machines. 

Equal Oppprtunity for Rural People 

One reason poverty is so widespread in rural 
America is that many rural people are denied equal 
opportunity. Racial discrimination is a severe 
handicap to minority groups, which account for 
about one-fourth of the rural poor. And rural 
people of all racjs, white and nonwhite, have been 
neglected and discriminated against in much of 
the nation’s social legislation and labor legislation. 

Racial Discrimination 

Despite the civil rights legislation of recent 
years, there is still widespread discrimination 
against Negroes, Indian Americans, Spanish 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and other minority 
groups. Discrimination blights every aspect of 



their lives. But perhaps most serious are the ob-. 
stacles preventing some of our citizens from get- 
ting jobs, particularly the better jpaying jobs with 
higher social status. Today’s civil rights legisla- 
tion contains a number of gaps and weak points. 
Here are a few that are most relevant to rural 
poverty: 

• State and local governments are allowed to 
discriminate; furthermore, they are not in- 
cluded in legislation requiring the use of merit 
standards in employment practices (hiring, 
promotion, firing, apprenticeship and other 
training programs, and job) assignments.) 

• Many small labor unions and small private 
employers are also exerapt. . 

• Ehforceinent powers vested in the Equal 
Employnient Opportunity Commission are 
weak^^^^ 

The National Advisory Commission on Eural 
Poverty is strongly of the opinion that removal 
of discrimination is .a basic step in reducing rural 
poverty. 

The 

5. Thai Title ra Act of 

19^ be ainehde cover all labor unions and 
employers regardless of size, including State 
and local goyerninjente. furlh^ recom- 
mended tl^ porrers of the 

Eqiial Einployihent Opportttnities^^^^C^ 
be extended tor ihcludc cease-and-desist author- 
ity for the purpo^ of enforcing^ 
udth equal employment opportunity laws, where 
hecessar3^^^r:v-^^>-'^ -? 

hcpes that ^milar supportive 
actions will b^ State and local govern- 

ments, and by private industry and labor unions. 

Thir^ pfopid in grii^^ well as non- 

white, have been the victims of another more subtle 
kind of discrimination, based on location---the fact 
that they r in rural areas. 

fi. That rufol people be giveh 
tunity as urban people to participate in all so- 
cial and economic programs designed to im- 
prove the quality of life. 



Bural people have been overlooked by much of 
^ our social legislation. Until recently, for example, 
the Social Security Act of 1935 excluded farmers, 
farmworkers, and workers in farm-i%lated indus- 
tries. Most of the other social deflation has also 
excluded these people. Farm price-support pro- 
grams have pumped billions of dollars into rural 
areas. But since the payments from these programs 
are related to the amount of land and the volume 
of production, the rural poor have received few of 
the benefits. 

Some of the antipoverty programs, such as Spe- 
cial Impact and New Careers, are geared primarily 
to urban areas. In general, the rural poor have 
receivi^ far less than their fair share of antipov- 
erty funds. Bural areas contain 40 percent of the 
nation’s poor people. And in view of the high 
average ebst of serving people in an area of low 
population density, these areas should actually get 
more than 40 percent of the funds. But in reality, 
rural areas today receive less than one-third of 
the OEO funds. In earlier years they got even 
less. This is partly because local governments have 
been imable, and in some cases unwUling, to over- 
come the i^dtape involved in getting the anti- 
poverty projects funded. 

Thus, the rural poor have been subject to dis- 
crimination on the basis of their residence. 

Equal Opportunity Before fhe I^w 

Many rural families have been thrust into great 
hardriiip and privation because of imfaif treat- 
ment before the law. Many of the problems dis- 
closed by the recent Crime Connnissioh report ® 
are doubly severe in rural areas. 

A few of the situations that cauto Or perprtuate 
ruralpoverty are asfollows: 

• Excessively high bond requirements. Many of 

the poor must go to jail for minor offenses, or 
for crimes they did not conunit, because they 
cannot post bail. They lose their job^^^f^^ 
trouble getting new jobs after they get out of 
jail, MeanwhUe, their famUies suffer great 
economic, physical, arid, psychological 
hardships. ... 

• Lack of adequate legal counsel. A good lawyer 
can inform the accused of his rights, and can 
often protect him against unjust iniprison- 

*THE PbESIDENT’B COUMIBSION ON Law ENFOBOEHENr 
AKD AdMINIBTBATION OF JVBTICE. THE CUAIXENOE OF GBIUE 

IN A FiffiE sociETr. Feb. 1967. Wastaiiigtoii, 340 pp. 



meiit^ thus preventing his 
coming destitute. 



ment. Aftev a long jail term, a person comes 
out with fe and less 

chance of getting an adequate job than when 
he went into jail. This perpetuates his misery 
and that of his 



family from be- the economic environment and set the stage for ^t^^^ 

elunination of rural poVe^ However, no one of 
these reconma^dations by itself Can do the job. 



must be implemented if the economic en^^ 
mentistobe inade really favorable.^^^^ 0 ^^^ 

And even Avith a favOiable economic environ- 
ment, much more will be needed. The following 



num- 



are 






nec- 



so 



DiMsjdmiil&tioii in Labor Legislation 



jobs to eyeryone at minimum wages 1^ this 
would move to 

eitonent but I cCrtairdy^ pr^r ^viu^ jobs to 

people rather than giving 

theto regardless of whether they work dr 



of prbteCtnd labo^ Bi^oka Cnwhei TTio g 4 

Although it is for f<i^ 

hor^ irwlu^ the 6c«e- 

Tim^^ wa^eei I Wb not Adieus the 



in- 



jury on the job, or against the risk of 
uhetoplc^nmnt^ and disabiliiy;^^ 
faitoiAirpikerS^ eS^ itotou^d 



for granted. Even today, most farmworkers and 
many rural nonfarm workers are excluded. 

Great injustice has been done in extending cov- 
erage of certain types of labor legislation to some 
workers and not- to others. The Commission pro- 



can he properly extended to agriculture. 

lu the case of industry, hours can be planned, 
but not in agriculture due to weather conditions. 



certain periods in order to prevent a great loss of 



legislation to cover all workers. 
The Oommission recommenAs — 



a higher average wage rate than industry. 

If agriculture is required to pay such wages, it 
is absolutely necessary, simultaneously, that the 
law provide parity prices and income for farms 
paying such wages. 



and Management Relatidns Act, workmen’s 
compensatibin laws, nnemploymcnt insurance. 



A Combined Effort Is Needed 



Chapters 

Although I have refrained from making a mi- 
nority report, in my opinion some parts of the re- 
port cover matters which have little, if any. 



tions proposed in this chapter can greatly improve therefore, should have been eliminated 








Chapter 4 



Manpower PoUcie& 













Every year millions of Americans pack up their 
belongings and hit the road in search pf a ]*ob and a 
better place to live. A. good many end up in the 
ghettos of our cities. Others continue to wander, 
swelling the ranks of migratory labor. 

As a nation we have never really been much 
concerned about all this. "Vire let the wandering go 
on and, on without guidance. We may deplore the 
long-term consequences, virhen they take the form 
of violent riots in our cities, but deploring the con- 
sequences doesn’t remove the causes. 

It shotddn’t be beyond the wit of man to provide 
some guidance to a potential migrant. At the 
moment, however, we are not equipped to tell him 
where he can get a job, or what the pay will be, or 
wh^her it is a job he can do, or how he can be 
trained for a new’ job^, or where he cao^^h^^ or what 
the rent will be, or whether he ought to take his 
fainily with Inm. l^ give him no choice but to try 
a leap in the dark. It shoulto% surprise us that the 
result is often tragic. 

hfo one in W right mind would attempt to pre- 
vent Ajnericans from moving from one place to 
another in search of j obs and homes. Some move: 
ment of this sort is desirable and inevitable in a 
free society. But aimless migraU^ bom ofdes- 
jperation, by millions of Americans every year, 
doesn’t make sense in a rich nation. 

Not every low income f amily in rural America 
wants to mov^ to the city, nor should it have to. 
Nor do the people who roam the highways every 
year in search of a Job and a place to live do so 
because they have the wanderlust. T3iey migrate 
because they don’t know what elm There is a 

way to attack this problem. JChe first step is to agree 
on a nationwide manpower program, covering 
both rural and urban America, and the second 
step is to put it into ejBfect. So far, we have taken 
nehherbf these steps. 

This chapter explains^^^^w^ nationwide man- 
power pro and makes specific recom- 

mmdations fOrb^ 

The current situat^^ America is this: 

Employment, in agriculture, forests, mf ies^ and 



fisheries is declining faster than new jobs am ^ 
created in rural areas by con^ruction, manufac- 
turing, and Service indii^ri^* -^t that, the rural 
Unemployment get few of such new Jobs as are 
created. They often don’t know the job exists, they 
lack the skills needed, and they can’t finance a move 
to anew job. So they remain poor. 

Nationally, the unemployment rate has been 
running slightly under 4 percent. In rural areas 
the rate is much higher. 

The seasonal nature of farmwork intensifies the 
problem. Not only is unemplojuueut in agriculture 
about twice the annual average in nonagricUltural 
industries, but the monthly employment rate also 
fluctuates sharply. In July of 1966 the agricultural 
unemployment rate was 3.6 percent. But earlier in 
the year, in February and March, it was 11.6 per- 
cent. In nonagricultural industries the unemploy- 
ment rate did not fluctuate by as much as one per- 
centage point throughout 1966, and the average for 
the year stayed close to 3.4 percent. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is a good deal 
worse than the figures on unemployment suggest. 
Official statistics count a rural resident as em- 
ployed if he works part-time, or a few days a 
month. The truth, of course, is that he is often 
underemployed, and almost as badly od as if 
totally unemployed. We have evidence that 'under- 
employment is widespread in rural areas, and as 
acute a problem as unemployment. 

Using 1960 census data the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has estimated the amount 
of underemployment among employed rural resi- 
dents,’ The figure is 18.3 percent for all employed 
rural residraits; 16.3 percent for males and 23.7 
percent for females. 

The rate of imderemployment was 8.3 percent 
for rural nonfarm males, and 20.4. percent for fe- 
males. The rate of underemployment was highest 
among rural farm resid^ts: 36.6 percent for fe- 
males and 37.1 percent for males. 

^ Unpublished data from the Economic Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. v : ^ ^ 
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We find high rates of nnemployment and under- 
employment among operators of small farms as 
well as among hired faimworkers and migratory 
laborers. Among rural people working in forests, 
mines, and fisheries, we find a pattern of irregular 
employment, low wages, and poor working 
conditicms. ; 

l^ere aren’t enough new jobs opening up in 
turah nreSs 

inake a dent ia rarab^^ 

; jobs do appear, the applicant heeds help in ac- 

: quirihganewskifif^^ 

i or in moving to a new locaticm. 

Some people in rural America are able to find 
^ assist- 

I of poverty unassisted by 

I by ^fting from 

t farm to nonfarm oc<!Jttpations. But for many others 

I jbbjhierdy transfersthm 

[ fjoyert of age or family ties 

i th© labk of ^ 

|m;; they are, boxed in. 

i andi Active Manjpciwer 

i 'y' Program ■ 

J Changes in our rural economy are coming so 

t fiist, and they are so sweeping, that few rural 

f workers can adjust to them without help. A man- 

; power program can provide that help. 

^ To be effective, the program must meet the 

specific needs of both workers and employers. The 
■ manpower services established by the program 

must be readily accessible throughout the country 
: and also flexible enough to meet unique problems 

t of workers, employers, and labor market areas. 

To be effective the program will have to meet 
j these requirements: 

^ • Serve specific needs of both workers and 

employers. 

• Make manpower services accessible to work- 
ers and employers in convenient locations 
throughout the country. 

• Provide enough flexibility to meet the different 

I problems of different workers, employers^ and 

k labor market areas. 

r f Be able to apply manpower policies actively 

; and aggressively at local, State, and national 

levels. 

• Have the capacity to assist workers and em- 
ployers at the time they most need it. 





The Need for Manpower Services in 
Rural Areas 

More manpower services are needed to assess the 
capabilities of rural workers, to determine their 
problems, and to help them to prepare for jobs 
that afford self-esteem, dignity, and earnings to 
lift them out of poverty and to prevent others 
from falling below the poverty line. The availa- 
bility of critical manpower services is an integral 
part of meaningful job opportunity for many 
rural workers and should be accessible to them in 
their immediate communities. yyyy-''^ 

The Federal-State Employment Service system 
is the logical organization through which adequate 
manpower services can be extended to rural and 
urban workers. However, certain legislative, or- 
ganizational, administrative, and programatic 
changes in the employment service are required to 
transform it into a viable and active force in rural 
communities. 

The legislative authority on which the employ- 
ment service system is based should be updated. 
Since 1933, when the employment service was 
estoblished by the Wagner-Peyser Act, the role of 
this agency in the job market has expanded and 
shifted. Since its inception, the employment serv- 
ice has been concerned with finding jobs for work- 
ers in private aad public employment. Bi the |le- 
pression years of the 1930’s this mission took the 
form of referring workers to relief and public 
works programs. With the passage in 1935 of the 
Social Security Act and the provision for State 
unemployment insurance programs, the employ- 
ment service was given another responsibility-— 
that of providing “work tests” necessary for the 
determination of workers’ eligibility for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Subsequent legislation, which provided for ben- 
efits to returning service men and women from 
World War II and the Korean conflict, further 
incr^sed the responsibility of the employment 
Service for -administering parts of these programs 
and for helping veterans to readjust to civilian 
employment conditions. 

In the 1960’s the employment service was as- 
signed new responsibilities in the implementatipn 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, the Trade Expansion Act, and a 
host of other manpower legislation that requires 
job market information programs and the provi- 
















sion of manpower services to workers and employ* 
ers. Public demands for assistance through the 
employment service are likely to increase in future 
years. 

Yet the employment service does not operate as 
a well-integrated, efficient system with a clear 
legislative mandate coinparable to the tasks that it 
is expected to perform for all workers who need 

critical manpower services. The manpower services 

that the employment service is providing for rural 
workers are especially deficient. These services are 
nonexistent in some rural communities. Often they 
are most deficient where they are most needed. 

In addition to low quality of manpower services 
in rural areas, a dearth of usable labor market in- 
formation, and the wide disparity and gaps in 
available manpower services from urban to rural 
areas and even among rural areas, the manpower 
service system is fragmented. 



agricultural workers and employers as a special 
clientele. There are similar attempts to deal with 
migratory farm labor and other segments of the 
labor force. Such fragmented approaches have 
failed to meet the needs of their clientele, mainly 
because the employment and manpower service 
needs of many of these workers extend far beyond 
the areas and industries to which they are attached. 
Some agricultural workers need services that relate 
to nonagricultural employment, some urban work- 
ersi need manpower services that relate to agricul- 
tural employment or to nonfarm employment in 
rural areas. 

Because of the direct linkages and interrelations 
between rural and urban areas, and farm and non- 
farm occupations and industries, a comprehensive 
approach to meeting the needs of all workers in 
an integrated and coordinated fashion is sorely 
needed. 



The Commission recomm&nds — 



1, That a comprehensive Manpower Act be 
enacted by Congress to establish a national pol- 
icy of providing necessary manpower services 
to all workers. 



The new national manpower policy should make 
adequate provisions for the coordination of exist- 
ing manpower programs, the establishment of nec- 
essaiy new programs, and the inclusion of all such 
programs into a national comprehensive attack on 
employment problems. The Federal-State Employ- 




ment Service system should be restructured and 
upgraded to occupy a key role in the implementa- 
tion of the national comprehensive manpower 
pr<>gKun. - 

The local offices of the mnployment serviceshould 
continue to certify workers’ eligibility for un^- 
ployment benefits based on the availability of suit- 
able work. Howeverj the employment service and 
its local offices should be relieved of all other re- 
sponsibilities pertaining to the processing of 
luiemployment compensation claims and the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment compensation 
system. This would enable the employment serrice 
to concentrate on its main concern--niaitching 
workers with jobs, and related functions. Then, an 
image of the employment service coUld be pro- ’ 
jected that w’ould attract workers and employers • 
who need these services. 

The Commission rec(nnme7\jdS ' — 

2 . That the Employment Service System and 
the Unemployment Compensation System be 
separated* legally and administratively. 

To some extent, the poor quality of manpower 
services available to rural workers generally, and 
the wide disparity of manpower services among re- 
gions, States, and areas, can be attributed to the 
current organization of the Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service System. Actually, there are 50 
State ^sterns and a Federal system, all financed 
totally by the Federal Government. The Federal 
system consists of a national office and 11 regional 
offices. The national office has. jurisdiction over the 
regional offices. However, neither the national of- 
fice nor the regional offices have real jurisdiction 
or authority over the State systems. T^e regional 
offices serve more or less as liaison and mail drops 
between the national office and the States. The na- 
tional office can suggest guidelines and standards 
through the regional offices for the States. How- 
ever, such guidelines and standards can be ignored 
by the State employment service administrations 
since they are subject to the authority and juris- 
diction of State governments. Indeed, most of the 
top administrative offices in the State systems are 
political appointments. Reportedly, in some States 
almost all of the personnel in the State offices are 
political appointees. The Commission does not 
wish to condemn political appointment in the em- 
ployment service per se. However, such appoint- 
ments should not be allowed if they are not in the 
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best interest of the employment service program. The present number of offices engaged in employ- 

In short, the State employment service systems ment service activities is hardly enough to serve 

operate mostly as independent entities and there workers in more than 3,000 counties and a host of 
is no supervisory or regulatory body exercising cities, towns, and districts. 



to the end of providing high quality, dependable 
manpower services in all parts of this country. 

The Conmis8i<mreeonimend » — 

3. That the Federal-State Employment Serv- 
ice be reorganized to form a national unified 
system with appropriate assignment of respon- 
sibility and authority at the Federal, regional, 
State, and local levels. If it is necessary to fed- 
eralize the employment service to implement 
fully a comprehensive manpower program in 
all areas, the Commission would endorse such 
a measure. 

A. comprehensive Employment Service Act 
should be enacted by Congress, ond the Office of 
Farm Labor Service and other agencies primarily 
concerned with such functions should be combined 
into one national employment service system. A 
beefed-up program should be structured for, the 
regional offices. New guidelines and regulations 
witli teeth in them should be formulated and 
issued to die States. The national office, acting 
through the programs of the regional offices, 
should cooperate actively and creatively with the 
States in extending standard manpower services 
to all workers through the local offices. 

The CoTmndssi&nreGOfmTiends-- 

4. That the Federal Government participate 
in the employment service programs at State 
and local leveli^ to whatever extent is neces- 
sary to guarantee equitable and complete serv- 
ice to all rural people. 

In part, the inadequacy of the Current employ- 
ment service system in meeting the manpower 
needs of rural workers can be attributed to insuf- 
ficient allocations of financial resources to tliis 
important end. Currently, there are about 2,000 
local employment security offices in the entire 
United States. Many of these offices operate part- 
time. Many only accept unemployment compen- 
sation claims and do not engage in any employ- 
ment service activities. The range of services and 
the qualifications of staff personnel vary widely. 
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The ComaimBim recommends^---- 

5. Increased appropriation of money for the 
purpose of enlarging and upgrading the em- 
ployment service staff, especially at the local 
level, and for increasing the number of employ- 
ment service offices to the level required to 
provide standard manpower services to work- 
ers throughout this country. 

A modernized employment service system will 
do little for rural workers without substantive 
manpower programs tailored to finding jobs for 
these workers and for helping them to qualify for 
the kind of work for which they are best suited. 
The local offices of the employment service are 
convenient points of contact with workers and em- 
ployers who need or could benefit from certain 
services. In the context of a typical labor market 
area, a suggested “package” of manpower services 
is presented in table 1. 

Manpower services extended to workers through 
the employment service system must be organized 
as manpower programs. From the standpoint of 
workers and employers in local labor market areas 
throughout this nation, several related programs 
can be discerned from sorely needed services. They 
include: 

1. A labor market information and placement 
program. 

2. An individualized manpower assessment pro- 
gram. 

3. A job-oriented training and retraining pro- 
gram. 

4. A manpower adjustment program. 

5. A comprehensive and active approach to 
manpower problems. 

In the remaining part of this chapter recom- 
mendations are offered to improve these programs 
and to make them available to rural workers. 

Improving the Labor Market 
Information System 

If a worker is unemployed or underemployed, 
or if he contemplates entering the labor force, re- 
liable information about available job opportuni- 
ties and conditions surrounding them is essential 







1. Matching job vacancy and worker (collection of 1. Matching worker and job vacancy (collection 
data on current and anticipated job vacancies). and processing of data on job applicants). 

2 . Consultation on labor problems and require- 2. Testing, occupational guidance, career counsel- 
ments internal to firms and establishments ing, and recruitmg. 

(skill shortage and labor turnover, for ex- 
ample). , 

3. Consultation on labor market conditions and 3. Disseminationof job market info^ationj pub- 

trends external to firms and establishments. lication of job vacancy data j use of mass media 

bulletins. 

4. Consultation on complying with labor laws and 4. Referrals to job-oriented training and retrain- 

standards ; requirements for participating in ing slots, including institutional training, ap- 

on-the-job training programs subsidized by prenticeship training, and on-the-job tramingf 

Government and similar programs. also referral to literacy trainmg, general edu- 

cation, technical and professional. 

5. Assistance in dealing with manpower problems 6. Administration of labor mobility and relocation 

connected with plant location, shut-downs, cut- programs, certification of eligibility, pa.yment 

backs, and expansion; assistance to farmers of allowances; arrange for and provide neces- 

witli seasonal manpower requirements. sary supportive services to commuters and 

migrants. 



to his decision and efforts to participate moreeffec- factory contributions to productive activitira. In 

tively in the labor force. Such workers need ade- job seeking and hiring, the individual decisions 

quate, reliable, and current information on job of workers and employers can be improved by ex- 
vacancies, including the essential characteristics tending to them more and better job market 

and requirements of existing job vacancies as well information. , ... 

as the conditions under which jobs can be obtained However, this is only a part of the justifi^tion 
and held. for a viable and comprehensive job market infor- 

Similarly, employers who need workers as a mation system. Such a system is also indispensable 
result of expansion or regular turnover of their to an active labor market program which is needed 

work forces must have adequate, reliable, and cur- to assist disadvantaged workers, especially in rural 
rent iiiformation on the qualifications and require- areas. 

ments of job applicants in order to hire workers The present system of coUecting and dissemi- 
for jobs in which they can make the most satis- nating job market information to employers and 










job appUcanta is diqointed and fragmentaiy. Not 



enough of the total number of job placements are 
effected through the public employment service. 

Apparently, most workers and employers are 
not aware of the worker- job matching service of- 
fered by public employment offices, or they feel 
that Superior information is available through 
other channels, such as private employment offices, 
word-of-mouth, directly from employers, or 
through mass communications media. Employers 
file only a small share of their job vacancies with 
the public employment offices, and they reject a 
high percentage of the job applicants who are 
actually referred by these offices. This means that 
the public employment service penetration of the 
job market is small if not almost negligible in many 
labor market areas despite the recent establish- 
ment of 160 Youth Opportunity Centers to serve 
the needs of disadvantaged young workers. 

The placement penetration rate— jobs filled by 
the employment service as a percentage of the total 
openings— is estimated at 16 percent for the 
United States. This compares with 40 percent for 
West Germany, 33 percent for Sweden and the 
Netherlands, and 25 percent for Great Britain. Ex- 
perts are of the opinion that penetration rates of 
no less than 25 to 30 percent would be needed to 
enable an employment service to do an effective 
placement job and to provide essential labor mar- 
ket information for an active manpower program.* 

Hence, the overall placement penetration rate of 
the employment service in the United States must 
be greatly increased if we are to have an effective 
manpower program. 

Undoubtedly, there are wide variations of place- 
ment penetration rates among local employment 
service offices. Most likely those with the lowest 
placement penetration rates are located in rural 
areas. This results in great disparity and deficiency 
in the quality and range of manpower services 
available to rural workers. 

If all employment service offices extend their 
outreach in the manner recommended below, an 
increased volume of job market information can 
be generated for each area. Surpluses and short- 
ages of job vacancies and job applicants can be 

ascertained for each area in any given period, a 

- '' 

“AlJUlip L. GbEEK. UANPOWEB AND THE PUBUO EM- 

plotkbnt sbbvioe in ecbope, a study op pboobahs and 
opBKATioNS. December 1966, p. 19. 



persistent surplus of job vacancies should stimu- 
late increased recruitment activities, or job- 
oriented training. A surplus of job applicants 
should si^^al intensified job development or job 
creation in the private sector through investment 
incentives, or tlirough public service employment. 
Ih this way manpower problems could be foreseen 
and prevented. 

The Oonmission recornmends-—- 

6. That all employment service offices ac- 
tively collect and maintain current lists of job 
vacancies in the public and private sectors of 
their immediate labor market areas. Federal, 
State, and local governments should file their 
vacancies with the employment service offices. 

The Gonmission further reconMnends — 

7. That all employment service offices ac- 
tively collect and maintain current lists of 
workers in their respective labor market areas 
who are available for job placement. Special 
efforts should be made to register the unem- 
ployed, the underemployed, and disadvantaged 
workers. 

This kind of aggressive outreach can be ex- 
pected to bring the employment service offices in 
closer contact with problems of workers and 
employers. 

Another aspect of the labor market information 
program concerns the linkage of sources of in- 
formation from the demand and the supply sides 
of area, regional, and national labor markets and 
the effective use of information sources to ration- 
alize and coordinate manpower programs. 

The Commission finds that current data on em- 
ployment conditions in nmal America are not 
available as they are for metropolitan areas. The 
decennial census alone, on which most estimates 
of employment conditions in rural areas for in- 
tervening periods are based, is not sufficient. The 
dearth of information and data on rural areas in 
which unemployment and underemployment are 
concentrated leads to neglect of these problems. 
Greater disparity m the application of policies and 
programs to reduce thtiSe problems can result from 
differences in the quality and scope of available in- 
formatioii for runil find urban areas. 



TJwC&mmMsityiirecaifim^ — 

8. That appropriate GoTernment agencies 
(the Boreaii of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of the Census) in cooperation with the Employ- 
ment Service undertake regular surveys of 
labor market conditions in rural areas, com- 
parable to those currently conducted for metro- 
politan areas and the nation as a whole. 

The recommended labor market survey data 
should be combined with supplementary data 
sources to provide a clear picture of the magni- 
tudes, dimensions, and trends of employment, un- 
employment, and underemployment in rural areas 
Analysis and use of labor market data from all 
sources ^ould be an integral part of the manpower . 
planning and development pirocess. 

9, That the local public employment oflfice(s) 
in each labor market area be required to de- 
velop annual comprehensive plans for provid- 
ing niaximum feasible employment and training 
opportunities for labor force participants in 
their respective areas. 

These comprehensive manpower plans should be 
based on current anvl anticipate job vacancy data 
•and job applicants data in addition to other com- 
plementary sources of data. Modern electronic and 
telecommunication equipment and techniques 
should be utilized, where feasible, to process, store, 
and transmit information on job applicants a>hd 
job vacancies that cannot be matche within areas 
to other areas where surplus job vacancies and 
workers exist. 

Recently, the Department of Labor in coopera- 
tion with other government agencies initiated a 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) . It involves the development of annual 
manpower plans in all States and in some locali- 
ties in accordance with Federal guidelines issued 
jointly by the participating Federal agencies. The 
plan helps to coordinate the programs of MDTA 
and 0£0, and other human resource programs. 
Rapid extension of the CAMPS program to rural 
areas would be a step in the direction of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

. Local labor market areas comprise regions, and 
regional labor markets comprise the national labor 
market in which workers and employers in all 



parts of this nation should have access to knowl- 
edge about jobs and job applicants wherever they 

exist.;',, ■ - ■ • 

TMs Commission, coneurs with the Teoomm&n^’' 
tioms of the Natiorial Commission, on Technology , 
Automsbtion^ an^ EooTumiG Progress 

With local centers feeding into regional centers 
information relevant at that level, and these ia turn 
feeding into a nationwide joh and manpower hank, 
the service could provide detailed information on the 
manpower requirements of job vacancies and the i>er- 
sonal characteristics of job seekers. The technological 
knowledge is available for the equipment and the costs 
are within reasons.^ 

The Commission recommends — 

10. That a computerized nationwide service 
for matching workers and jobs be established 
and maintained as an integral part of the tJ.S. 
Employment Service system. 

Manpower Assessment Programs 

Based on extensive job market information, local 
employment service offices should occupy excellent 
positions for counseling workers on the require- 
ments, working conditions, and salary scales of 
present and future jobs. Such important informa- 
tion should be supplied, free, to individual work- 
ers, to the public schools, and to organizations 
concerned with education, training, and the devel- 
opment of human resources. 

However, intelligent decisions regarding the oc- 
cupation dr profession that individuals wish to 
follow are based on more than a knowledge of the 
present structure of opportunities and how they 
are shifting over time; they are also predicated on 
an assessment of individual achievements, per- 
sonal traits, aptitudes, and capabilities. Aspira- 
tions that last for a lifetime are often formed at 
early stages of childhood. Some are passing dreams 
but many harden into commitments and . occupa- 
tional attachments. For the poor, the development 
of aspirations is too frequently delayed, distorted, 
and frustrated by the conditions under which they 
live. As the conditions that stifle aspirations of our 
poor youths in rural America are alleviated, the 
employment service could perform a useful service 

•National Oommission on Tbohnolooy, .Autoication 
AND Eoonouio Pboobess. tbohnoloot and XBJB AinSiOAN 
•bconomV. VoI. 1, February 1966, p. 50. 
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by helping them to discover themselves in relation 
to present and future job opportunities. 

The smaller communities’ program is another 
example of a possible approach to meeting the 
needs of rural workers, employers, and areas for 
comprehensive manpower services. This program 
utilizes mobile teams of interviewers, counselors, 
and test administrators and ie initiate in a com- 
munity at the reqtuest of local leaders. - 



services — 



counseling, testing, and placement— of a regular 
employment office. Each individual in the labor 



with a professionally trained employment coun- 
selor. Applications and test results are turned over 
to the nearest local employment office for con- 
tinued service. 



organizations by making a comprehensive study 
of the manpower resources of the area, including 
information on the potential skills of the work 
force. This information on potential skills is of 
particular interest to prospective employers and 
can also be used in developing vocational training 
programs. The program also assists development 
groups in making a detailed study of the other 
resources in the area vdiich can be used by the 
community in planning for the expansion of job 
opportunities. 

After 3 to 4 months the team moves on to an- 
other rural county. From 1959 to the end of 1964, 
42 counties had received the services of this 
program.* 

Again, the smaller communities’ program is an 
example of token effort in the right direction. 
However, the job of helping rural workers to catch 
up and to participate effectively in the labor force 
will never be accomplished except through a mas- 
sive program extended to workers eveiy where in 
this country on a regular basis. 

An active vocational counseling and guidance 
program is needed in every rural community to 
prevent much of the unemployment, imderemploy- 
ment, and misallocation of human resources that 
we observe in rural America today . 

L(^al employment service offices should not bo 



* U.S. DEPABTUBNT OF liABOB, B1UUSA.TT OF EMPIiOTMBNT 
SeouBiTV. sWA'ijaas €^0lfMtrIrml»^ fboobau. Bmpioyiaent 
Security Review and Employment Service Review. 
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expected to provide all of the vocational guidance 
and counseling services that are needed in rural 
America. However, they should be expected to pro- 
vide job-market-oriented information for coiinsel- 
ing programs in schools and other local institutions 
working with yoUng people. Moreover, they shoidd 
be prepared to offer professional voc^onal guid- 
ance and counseling services to current workers. 

The Gommisaion recommends — 

11. That a manpower assessment program be 
extended to workers and youths through the 
local employment service offices. 

This program should include testing, counseling, 
work samples, and other techniques needed to en- 
able workers and youths to assess their capabilities 
and to make free and intelligent occupational 
choices. 

Individual assessments and occupational choices 
of persons in each local market area should be 
recorded, aggregated, and cross-tabulated by age, 
sex, etc. Analysis of these data in mlation to pres- 
ent and future manpower requirements could be 
used to forecast possible labor market imbalances. 
Appropriate steps can be taken to prevent or 
reducethem. 

Job-oriented Training and Retraining 
Programs 

For workers in rural America who experience 
frequent or prolonged periods of unemployment 
and underemployment, suitable training oppor- 
tunities with jobs at the end of them are perhaps 
the most meaningful and productive assistance 
that can be provided. Adequate training Oppor- 
tunities are necessary in order to enable many 
workers to act on the information and advice ob- 
tained through vocational guidance and job market 
information programs. 

There is absolutely no question about the desira- 
bility of providing adequate trainmg opportuni- 
ties to workers, especially disadvantaged workers. 
Benefits to trainees and to society far exceed the 
costs of offering training programs. For example, 
one investigator conducted a study of 373 Connecti- 
cut workers who were involved in job training 
courses. The purpose of the study was to weigh 
the benefits and the costs of retraining the unem- 
ployed and to determine if retraining the unem- 



ployed is a good inyestment for the individual 
workers, the government} and the economy.® 

Among other findings the study revealed that; 

(1) The average annual gross inconie of the 
workers who used the retraining was $500 greater 
than their expected income in the absence of 
retraining. 

(2) Over a 10-year period, however, the total 
economic value to the average individual in the 
total sample was estimated at between $450 and 
$850. In a decade, estimated benefits to individual 
trainees are reduced considerably by increased in- 
come and social security taxes, smaller unemploy- 
ment benefits, and tile extent that retrainees leave 
the occupation for which they were trained. 

(3) Expected benefits per worker enrolled in 
retraining were much higher for the government 
than for the individual. Expected benefits to the 
government per worker-— defined as increases in 
tax revenues, decreases in unemployment transfer 
payments, and the average present value, of the 
expected benefits of , retraining for the economy — 
were estimated at between $5,500 aiid $8,000 for 
a 10-year period. 

(4) Betraining benefits were multiplied still 
more in the total economy by virtue of making 
imskilled and semiskilled jobs available to other 
workers who would otherwise be unemployed. The 
net benefits to the total economy per worker over 
the 10-y^r period , were estimated as being be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000. 

Considerations of benefits in relation to costs of 
retraining yielded benefits worth 2.5 to 5 times the 
costs to the previously employed worker. Benefits 
to .the government were 16 to 23 times the costs to 
the government, and benefits to the economy were 
67 to 100 times the costs to the economy . 

Despite the enactment of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, 
as amended, the organization of job-oriented train- 
ing programs is scattered among several Federal 
agencies. The job training system is disjointed, and 
there is little likelihood that a sufficient number of, 
training slots will be available in any location or 
areas to meet the training needs of workers. 

In comparison to the extensive training needs of 
unemployed and underemployed workers in rural . 



* M. E. Bobus, a Bsmair-oosT ax.(U.tsis or the eoo- . 

XOMIC ElfEOnVENESS OF BBTBAlNIIirO THE UHEUPi:.OTB!D. 

Xale Economic Essays, vol. 4 (2), Fall 1964; New Haven: 
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and urban America, institutional and on-the-job 
training under MDTA are only token operations. 

The total number of trainees approved in the 
MDTA program for the fiscal year 1967 is esti- 
mated at 250,000. Manpower training under the 
act is projected for 500,000 persons by 1970— 
300,000 in the institutional program and 200,000 in 
the on-the-job training pro^am. This will provide 
training for less than 1 percent of the estimated 
labor force of 86 million workers by 1970.® 

The fragmentation of training programs is due 
partly to the lack of assignment of responsibility 
to a single authority for overall planning, coordi- 
nation, ar.d administration of these programs. 

At the Federal level, responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of job training programs is distrib- 
uted among several agencies. The bulk of the re- 
sponsibility for vocational education is assigned to 
the Vocational Education Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Work 
experience programs under Title V of the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act have been delegated to HEW 
by CEO and are administered in the framework 
of the welfare programs. OEO operates the Job 
Corps program itself, but has delegated the fiTeigh- 
borhood Youth Corps (NYC) to the Department 
of Labor. Within the Department of Labor MDTA 
is administered by the Manpower Administration. 
The Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship Training (BAT), the Bureau 
of Works programs, and the Office of Mianpower 
Policy, Evaluation, and Eesearch (OMPEE) are 
components of the Manpower Administration. 
These manpower and training programs have not 
been consolidated and integrated into one national 
comprehensive manpower progmm. Moreover, the 
need for coordinating the Department of Labor 
training programs with those in HEW, OEO, the 
Economic Development Administration, and the 
other Federal agencies has not been satisfied. 

At the State and local levels, job-oriented train- 
' ing efforts are weaker and more fragmented than 
they are at the Federal level. There are 50 or more 
departments of vocational education, or equiva- 
lents, in 50 States, operating 50 or more vocational 
education programs. Gross disparities in quality, 
and scope of vocational education often exi^ from 
State to State, and from school district to school 

* COHrOBESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JOIITT EOONOMIO OOU- 
MITTEB. FEDERAL PBOOBAHS FOB THE DEVELOPUENT OF HUMAN 
BBSOUBOES. Vol. 1. DOcoiuber 1966, p. 674, 
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district; withiil StfiM. Genemlly, the training 
ceired by young^^^^ education 

courses is not geared to preparation for jobs or to 
refuirements 0 ^ 

In far too many cases, job-oriented training, 
' and literacy training to support it, are not avail- 
able at all at the local level. Frequently, nO local 
coordinating agency exists, or it does not act af- 
fimiatively to mobilize and organize training re- 
sources in local communities to meet the training 
needs of adult workers. The relatively few MDTA 
and BAT training projects and activities ir this 
kind of settingj so prevalent in rural areas, usually 
screen earily trainable worked the top, leav- 
ing those most in heed of training untouched, and 
widening the gap between relatively advantaged 
arid disadvantaged ^ ^ 

1!2. That alf existing in development, 

training, and i^training prog organized 

and adplM as a single comprehensive job 

training program. Training activities under 
the Manpower Bevelopm^^ and Training Act, 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training sys- 
tem, the Bureau of Works programs, OEO 
training programs, and similar programs 
should be incorporated into^^^t^^ 
ti^nirig ^og^ni and closed coor^ 
thefunctionsof^ Vocation 
sion of the Bepartment^^^d^^^^^ 
and-Wetthre^.' 

Training activities the State and local levels 
should 

into the ccUnprriii^ 

In the modem dynamic economy that exists in 
tlie tMted Static today’, job skills become obso 
at a fast rate. The skills r^uired to perform 
jobs chan^ so fast that wOrh^ 

with them tlmottgli job perfomiaric^^^ 
times jobs arid the sldlls ri 
disappeah^^ri^^ sMlis 

if some workers are to cbritiriue to ■WorAor to p 
tmipute ei|e€i^^ 

is a great need for workers to continue training 

hhiie holding jobs, or to^^r^ 

time. Mrii^ firh^ 

zatiOhS have i^ta.blish^ 

plfi vfiiri ah 

Orider be%ialify frir^b 



job-trairiing Opportunities fall far sh^ 
ing the total training needs of rui»l^^^w^ 

This shoriagebf opporti^^ areas, 

especially oh farmis, has precipitrit^ a ma^ ex* * 

odus of manpower from rural^ m^ that 

dates back at least to 1920. Gross m^ 
ably was two to three times at large as net migra- 
tion during this period.? imring the^^^ l^ net 
migration from farms was over 1 million per year. 
Since I960 it has declined somewhat to more than 
850,000 persoris per year. However, the sli^t de- 
cline in farm to nonfarm net migration is due 
largely to the reduced number of farm rodents 
rather than to a reduction in the number of 
grants relative to the number of fawn residents.^ 

Th^ OonmhHm 

13. That adequate job training opportunities 
be provided for workers to maintihn a^ 
grade their skills and to qualify for tett^^ 

Institutional and on-the-job training 
through MBTA plus apprentic^ip trauiu^ 
grams should be coordinated with yo^loha^^^ 
cation in rural communities to meet t^^ total 
traming needs of rural worimrs. 

Many rural workers and adults, esj^ in 
the South, need literacy tra^^ 
of tmnihg t^t de hot 

Nevertheless, such tihming is to oor 

cupational preparation, to job hold^^ 
ticipation in civic and community life. 

^ Adjustmeht Progmihs 

Sufficient job vacancies do not most in some la^ 
market areas to employ all labrir force 
residing in or near these areas. 

Through guaMnteed emplqrihent as recom- 
mended in chapter 3, addlt^ 
veloped and created, but chronic unemployment 
and underemployment may still exist in some areas 
after such possibilities have been e^austed. At the 
same time, labor shprtages^more job vacancies 
than job applicants— may exist in other ar^. 
Such labor market imbalances can be reduced, and 
in some cases eliminated, by provid^g minimum 

^ G. B. BxBHor. DnaSNSioxs or thk fabu iabob fbobixm. 
in Fabh Labob m thk TTs^ihsD SvATiiB, G. B. Bishop, ed., 
Colombia TTnivetsity Biass, New York : 1967, p, 5* ' ' 
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assistanoBtd 
a^eas ^er0 joibs 

yeloped, or created^ to bthey areas 
: exist •'.' , ; 

In a dynamic economy^ labor market imbalances 
b|t(^ tiine fifcwn area to area, in 

order to remain emj^qyed or to obtain i^inful 
ployment in their chosen occupations some workers 
may find itneeassi^ 

[ wbich ca unemployed yybrkers in 

i are pl^^ 

f of the region, State, or county. Without minimal 

[ assistance sonae workers are not able to relocate 

^ , them^lves and their families in order to accept 

j jbib% m? tpunde^^ 

^ Since 1963, the U.S. Department of Labor has 

conducted demonstration m^^ 

under a yariety of conditions. The Public Employ- 

meniS^^ 

withpiipt^J®^ 

tuhities by. relocating workers. 

i?lwough September 196S, Over 14,000 workers 
were inteihriewed in 16 ^ 14 

States, 6^^ the 6,216 founi init^^^ eligible for re- 
.location assistance, . 2 , 066 ^^ 

in relocating. Of the ren^ 
workers, 1^366 were actually relocated to jobs in 
other areas.* 

Certain factors have been identihed as being es- 
sential to a successful relocation pro^m. First, 
Aybrkerh Kunst possess trhihin^, ^lls, and talents 
h^ttired)^ 
wprk^ ihust;b^ 

or professional achievement to b© gained by 

Jor uh^ljed poyer^^^^ 
ciai alTovvances have proved inya^^^ 
them to relocate successfully. For certain groups, 
such as relatively di^dvantagel yvrorker^ 
from rural areas to urban areaSj supportive se)^^^ 
take on moi^ importance than financial assistance, 
Movements from xtiral areas to small towns and 
cities ri^uire fewer supportive services than move- 
ments froin rural areas to large cities. Provisions 
for siip^rtive departing and settling-ih services 
shonld bh a part of any relocation proj^m. 

. nr ‘‘’’I •. ^ • • , ' ' 

. *P.S|J)l%AKTMEira Of BimaMr OP Euklotment 

SEGUBiTy, H0VINO.WOBKEBS.TO WHI^ 

[ / < pldyiiefff Reyifewi JuW 1^ 

j a7<M»«0— 6T — 4 



Major obstacles to re^ include lack of 
suitable inexpensive housip^, prospect of financial 
loss in sellmg pro number Of cbildien jn 

school and proximity of move to the bamming 

or closedf the school year j l^^ of information, and 
false hopes of things ^tting better are. 




14. That a relocation program be established 
in the Pepartment of l4itmr and 
and relocation assistance be provided for dis- 
advantaged workers who cannot find gainful 
employment where they now live* but for whom 
jobs and training opportunities can be located 
in other labor maricet areasd 

A worker is deemed to be disadvanta^sd, from 
the standpoint of this recommendation, if he 6r his 
primary family is poor by the prevailing j^verty 
criteria. A poor worker and his family should be 
eligible for necessary assistancsj, including finan- 
cial payment and supportive services, if he desires 
to move and if suitable job opportunities or train- 
ing opportunities cannot be found in his home 
area. ’ 




15. That for the puiitose of administrate 
coordination* and certificatioU of oligibhi^^ 
the local public employment offices s^^ 
form key roles in the impiemehiatiou^^^^b^ 

' reeate;:in^graih3‘. : 

Expanded and improved, as sugj^tcd ip other 
paits of this report^ the public employm 
should integrate mbbility and M 
imo the ateahum^ 
progromi Fddcate par^^ 

a. seefe- 
iug job interviews for jobs rocoieended by^^ 
public employment service. 

b. Kelocation allcwance for moving households 
and families of workers who succe^fully obtain 
permanent jobs certified by the public employment 
service. The relocation, allowance should include 






payments lor noioying minimally re- 

quired settling-in expenses. ; , 

<5, ^llpF*^ 

aiic^ iindeirg^^ recom- 

is located outside works 

d. sei^ worfmrs ; 

that isy a^istance in straightening ont affairs in old 

community before departure, if requested; infor- 
mation and counseling on Hying conditions and re- 
quircmente cbmuiunities; mfer^^^ 
agencies I re^h^^ facilxtii^ in new commu- 
nities ; and other newcomer services, ^ 

^ !i^e Gomniission^ 

gmin for d^ as a last 

resmt. AH eff^s toift^ 

able employment opportunities for workers in 
their home ar^^ should he completely exhausted 
befbre they^^^^a^ assist- 

ance. S^ttch assistance should be provided in a 
maiuim that^^^ ehable woi^k^ 
v^erethj^OT 

is considered as one of the possibfe w 

workem may ad^ 

conditions. 

Keci^saiy Safeguards shoutd^b^^^ to pre- 
clude possible misuse of this relocation program. 

In fe# cases should it ho neccssai^^ 
relcKjation amistance to yporkers moving f^^ 
one State to anotlier, I^ewer moves from one region 

to anb^er are expected 

lel/^etipn program. 

m?^ ^ intracounty: and intercount^ 

wdthin States. 

Rural workers especially most often make sev- 
eral kinds of labor market ad justments simultane- 
ously. As they move to places lyhere jobs and 
trammg dpport located, they may also 

vd^ tp/ change pccu^ skills, work 

habij^, and working conditions are often quite dif- 
ferent among occupations, the transition can be 
enormously dificult, if not insurmountable, with- 
out some assistance. 

Many workers and their famiHes who change 
their resident should be assisted in adjusting to 
conditions inmew communities. Finding adequate 
housing and dcyeloping a feeling of belonging in 
iim : commtmitjas are some of the ingredients of 
successful rmocation. A variety of social services 
may needed to minimize or to prevent problems 
ihhei^rit ha ^hlskikd bf tran^itibn.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the Mekican«Am^ 
cited as an iHustration of the severity a^ 
plexity of some of the^ pmblems and th^^ to 

tailor services to ineet them. , - 

Several intricate factors are i^^ in the 
MeXicah-American border 

wesh fbr farmwprft^^^ 

extremely low relative tb the wage structure m the 

tJnited States, but hi^ 

wages on the Mexican side of the border. The Mex- 
ico-United States wage differential in farmwork 
and nonfarmwork is reflected m differences in 
levels and standards of living. Mexican workers 
are attracted into the United States, increi^ing the 
supply of labor and in some cases reducing the 
work and wages for domestic workers. The influx 



conditions create severe problems in iUtemalibnal 
relations, labor management relatibns, racial re-, 
latibns, and relations between newcomers and 
Mexican- American residents. This is also a sbUrce 
of some of the poverty m the United States, hot 
only among the newcomers themselves but among 
longer residents whose conditions are affected ad- 
versely by increased competition of Mexican 
imnngrahts,"'^' v ■ 

Workers from Mexico came into the tJnited 
States in large niunbers after World Wars I and 
II. Most came to %ek farmwork in the Southwest. 
Some came into this country legally as cbhtiuot 
laborers. Others entered illegally— the “wetb^ks.” 
During the early 1950?s ei^imates of vfefcbacks 
crossmg the border ranged as high as 100,000 a . 
month. Most of the wetbaclm retiimed to Mexico 
of their OTim volition, but many thmi^^ 
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tionality Act (P.L. 414) . 

Th® use of foreign wbto*^ U® ttoporary farm 
jobs has ^elihe<i j^arply in 1965 
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TABtiE 2. — Anmial peak emphyment of foreign 
offiwiMw workers by sdecled States, 1959^ 
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farm laboi^ problem, or- the itoto toto ■ ltoo> 
problem, for example, can be toc4^fidlyt^^M 



on the fiinns, or even ih;tiie rurelai^ 
nii^ion is of the opinion that feasible s(dution^ 
these prohlen^ ext^d to varions parts of the to^^ 
economjMfann and honf arm, rural and urban^ 



A Comprelieiisive and Active Approach 



The general situation prevailing in farmwork 
has been described by one noted authority thus: 



BecAuse fannwork has pracdcimy no obstruction to 
entryf poor people who have limited emplos^eht alterna- 
tives are found here in larg€< concentrations. But most 
of any current farmworker population is temporary and 
transitionaL Thei^fore, the therapy of social policy is 
properly not to tie directed toward them as ’‘migrants” 
or as farmworkers* Their needs are those of all ... under- 
privileged people— sound mental and physical healthy edu- 
cation,' traintug, and protection against discrimination. 
They are therefore a Category of all of the potential 
clientele of the KatioiPs antipoverty-equal opportunity 
prograna, 

The farm employment economy into which poor and 
disadvantaged workers enter does not otfer much oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. It is a scene of chaotic and 
uncertain mnployment relations ; it lacks the regimen and 
discipline of a competlUye market ; it lacks the stru^ 
of a labor inarketi partly b^iise farmworkers are ex- 
cluded from virtually all labor legislation. Gompetltion 
has tfhditionaily b^n among workers, no>t among em- 
pfoyers* vyith unrestricted entry and work that is divisible, 
20P person'^ hiay be taken on to share a harvest that could 
be handled by. Bib. :> ^ 

. /Elds is an area of employment that couid be raUonal^^ 
i.e., of the structure and ehar- 

ameristics tbat' are found in labor indrkets. Doing so 
Would have a IWo^way beneflt^:^ (a) toward the weUare 
of workers who would have more certain, longer, and 
higher paying employment; (b) toward more efficient use 
of manpower W the national interest^ However, the de- 
clining total employment of persons on farms will be 
ai^lernted and, total welfare will be improved only if 
thoim d^sj^^ agriculture are effectively absorbed 

etee^ere.'^^''" r:V.'y^ 
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recommended in this chapter 5 and[ (e)^ 

Sion of manpow^er imrvices to^ t^^^ 
nonppor according to their indiyidaal- n^^ 
and aspifations*.:'^:: 



Sine® most inanpower 

Commissibu is oonemmed are multifaceted iur 
terrelated, program recomnuendations tp mbefc 
them Inimt be balanced, comprehei^ and active. 

A manpower program geaiVd oxclimively to the 
matching of jobs and workere in the economy may 
be as imbalanced as one that is geared exclusively 
to tailoring jobs to suit the talente, interests, a 
aspirations of workers, Heh<m^ the Co^^ 



in a manner that will also serye the manpower 
heeds of areas, regions, and this Nation. Ah ap- 
propriate balance between these two sete of con- 
siderations is the desired end. . 

A piecemeal approach to problems of huhiah 
development and manpower utilization, is not only 
ine]dective ; it can be damaging and cah ihsult in 
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that effective vocational guidance and vocational 
education programs are quite dppehdent uppn job 
market information programs..Qther interde 
encies strongly suggest that a piecemeal approach 
to manpower problems in rural America is inef- . 
fective, if not useless. \ r . 

Manpower problems in rural areas uhd: poverty 
conditions that are connected with tbohi a:^ long 
standing. Social, economic, and technological 
changes are tending to intensify these prbbiems* 
They must be met h€«d on with riiassivei act^^ 
piogramis at levels that will reverse hardening ahd 
accelerating trends. Weak and passive approaches 
to manpower problems with which the ^ 
sion is concerned in this report would M t&hta- 
mouht to failure and defeat. 
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as 

ing tlie depaiture of rural migrants. We have res- 
ervations on this point. 

Providing jobs and opportunities for rural peo- 
ple where they are is a thread that ^viiids through 
the entire report. It appears self-defeating to sug- 
gest this cannot be done and therefore provision 
should be made to subsidize, even as a last resort, 
movement of the rural poor to other places. These 
subsidies should go toward creating jobs and op- 
portunities so people can exercise options in their 
local areas. , 

Moreover, expansion of voter registration and 
increased political participation, part^ularly in 
ruKti areas of the South where Negroes make np 
substantial parts of the population, threaten exist- 
ing power relationship and could be motivating 



as devices to de-populate those areas. (It has been 
noted that by refusing to adopt food stamp and 



conunodity distribution programs public officials 
in some counties are systematically starving Ne- 
groes into moving to other 

Much of the migration that takes place involves 
movement from remote rural areas to smaller 
towns and cities. Often such places are stop-off 
points for rural people in transit. Empha^ 
should be placed on providing halfway commu- 
nities, multi-purpose conters and reception centers 
in and near smaller towns aud cities as well as 
metropolitan areas. With proper programming 
and provision of supportive services, migrants 
may find it ea^er to adjust to labor markets 
in smaller towns and cities and the flow to large 
urban ghettos may be abated. Begardless of 
this point, however, emphasis in mobility assist- 
ance programs shmild be placed on receiving mi- 
grants and their adjustment in new environments. 
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See footnofe at end of table. 
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Total-*-————— 


2,219 


1,192 


221 


198 


188 


174 


159 


73 


14 



^ Including four offices with employment service and 
youth opportuffity center functions; four offices with 
unemployment insurance/ employment service, farm 
placement, and youth opportunity center functions; 
three offices with unemployment insurance and farm 
lilacement functions; two offices with farm placement 
and youth opportunity functions; and one office with 
unemployment insurance, employment service and youth 
opportimity center ihmctions. 

(1) Unemployment Insurance, Employment Service, 
Farm Placement. * 



(2) Employment Services and Farm Placement* 

(3y Unemployment Insurance only. 

(4) Employment Service only. 

(5) Unemployment insurance and Employment Service. 

(®> Youth Opportunity CJent^ only.: “ " • 

(7) Farm Placement only. 

Soubce: U.S. Department of liUbor, Manpower Ad> 
ministration. Bureau of Employment ^curity, XHrfCtory 
of Local Empioymenf, ^cUrity Offices, February 1067. 



■ Chapter S 

Education—Helpiiig People To Help Theiiiselves 



There yfev& more than TOO, 000 adults in rural 
America in 1960 who had never enroUi^ in school. 
About ^.1 million had less than 5 years of schooling 
and are classified as functional illiterates. More 
than 10 million had not completed high school 
{ 1 }^ 

Tins pool of adults with low levels of educa- 
tional achievement is being fed by a stream of rural 
youth. More than 2.3 million rural youth aged 14 
through 24 dropped out of school before grad- 
uating in 1960. About 8.7 percent of them — some 
' 199,000— completed less than 5 years of schooling 

Status of Rural Education 

Rural adults and youth are the product of an 
educational system that has historically short- 
changed rural people. The extent to which rural 
people have been denied equality of educational 
opportuni^ is evident from both the products of 
the educational system and the resources that go 
into the s 3 fstem. On both counts, the quality of 
rural education ranks low. 

Low levels of educational achievement of rural 
adults give some indication of the poor quality of 
education in the recent and distant past. In 1960, 
the average years of schooling for the urban pop- 
ulation 25 years of age and over in the United 
States was 11.1. This compares with 9.5 years for 
rural nonfarm and 8.8 years for rural farm people. 
Only 11 percent of the rural adult population had 
i&ny college education compared with 19 percent of 
the urban population (5, p. . 

While rural youth are getting a better education 
than their parents, the level of educational achieve- 
ment is still lower than for mban youth. Twenty- 
eight percent of rurtQ nonfarm youth and 23 per- 
cent of rural farm youth aged 14 to 24 in 1960 
dropped out before graduating. This compares 
with21 percent for urban youth (^). 

ISTot only do inral students drop out sooner, but 
the percentage of those who go to college after 

* neferences, indicated by italic numliete in imtentbeses, 
are listed at the end mtbia chanter. 



completing high school is much lower than for 
urban youth. In 1960, about twice as high a pro- 
portion of urban as rural youth were enrolled in 
college (4, 

Those who enroll in college have a hard time 
competing with students from urban schools. A 
study cf students entering fowa State University, 
for example, from urban and rural backgrouiids 
showed that rural students scored lower on 
entrance examinations and more often had defi- 
ciencies in preparation that had to be made up (5) . 

The ingredients of any educational system in- 
clude teachers, buildings, facilities, curriculum, 
and programs. Their quality in rural schools, com- 
pared to urban schools, is low. 

Because of low teacher salaries, rural schools are 
not able to attract and hold the better teachers. 
Small communities have fewer high school 
teachers with five or more years of college and 
more elementary teachers without a college 
diploma. The percentage of rural teachers not 
properly certified is about twice as high as for 
urban teachers (5, p* 7). 

Failure of rural schools to attract and hold good 
teachers is also related to the poor facilities in 
many rural schools. In spite of considerable con- 
solidation of school units, rural schools in general 
are smaller and less well equipped than urban 
schools. There are still about 10,000 one-room 
schools in this country— mostly in rural Americc^ 
(d*, p. A) . Vast improvements have been made^ but 
some of these small schools still have qntdoor 
privies and are without running water (7, p. 

Those faciliti^ that are geneinlly as^iated 
writh scholastic achityement are notably short in 
rural schools. A re^nt study, sponsored by th| 
Office of Education in response to the Civil l^ghM 
Act of 1964, and refewed to as the CJolsinnh report 
(S) indicated, for example, that fewer ruiral 
schools have science and language laboratorieei 
The report showed discrepancies in many otheit 
physical facilities, generally associated with a good 
school by today’s standard. 




Rural Schools and Po^or People 



level of urban areas would i^atly improve the 
educational opportmiities of the rural poor. This 
alone, however, will not solve the educational prob- 
lems of economically deprived students. An even 
larger disparity in quality of schooling exists with- 
in rural areas than between v^ral and urban areas. 
Some of the most modern schools in the country 
exist in rural areas, They are in sharp contrast to 
the one- and two-room schools that are scattered 
across the landscape. The ‘^poor schools” most often 
are associated with poor people and poor 
communities. 

The more fundamental problem with respect to 
the education of the rural poor is the failure of 
even the better ^hools to meet their unique educa- 
tional needs. It was concluded in the Coleman re- 
port that “... whatever may be the combination 
of nonschool factors — ^poverty, community atti- 



minority children at a disadvantage in verbal and 
nonverbal skills when they enter the first grade, the 
fact is the schools have not overcome it.” It was 
found that the gap in achievement scores between 
minority students and white students actually 
widened as the grade level increased. 



is that factors associated with the individual stu- 
dent were more important in explaining differ- 
ences in educational achievement than factors 
associated with the schools. For example, all of 
the “school factors” combined, such as the training 
of teadiers and quality of facilities, were not as 
important in explaining differences in achievement 
scolds as the student^ attitude regarding the 
amount of control one has over liis or her destiny. 
Students, regardless of race, who had a strong con- 
\ictioii that they could control their future 
a(^eved at a liigher mtb tlian those who did not. 
The importance of this finding is illustrated by the 
fact that the yariabUity^ among individual pupils 
withlit tim same school was about four times 



schUdls. 



is in develop the capacity of schools to cope witli 



economic i 

with rural schools view students from deprived 
.homes and communities as unwilling or unable to 



learn. There are many studies and dempnstraUons 
that disprove these theories. There are many public 
school systems that can be looked to as e^anapl^ 
of what can be done. 

Two good examples of schools that have det^- 
oped effective programs are discussed in a rCpi^ 
of the Task Force on Economic Growth and Op- 
portunity (P, p. 1^) . 

The failure of the rural school System ^ satve 



dents is associated with many factors. A big one is 
lack of knowledge on how to deal with their unique 
problems. However, many schools need freedom 
from local pressure and support from outside the 
community as much as they need new teohmciahs. 

Federal Programs Have Been Inad^nale 



While the educational system has net met 
needs of the rural poor, neither have Federal pro- 
grams to correct the situation been adi^uain. T^ 
often the attempt has been to fit students Into 
existing school system. Many of the programs have 
done little to develop the system so that it 
able to cope with the variance that exists; amdug 
children from different social and econoinic 
backgrounds. • ; ^ ^ 

The Federal Government cannot hope to 4©#^ 
with the problems of disadvantaged sti|dehM 



system unchanged. The vast array of Fed(|i|lp^t 
grams that are in ope*^.tion involves onlyiU s^^ 
proportion of the large number of childr^ i^ 
need special attention. These programs, ^nnql^^ 



to 




public schools as they are now operated. ^ ‘ 

•Some of the programs, it is true, repres^t at? 
tempts to improve the basic educational sys^hi^ 
The Elementary and Secondary Education 
the Teacher Corps should make a^^ 
structure of the schcml system, Because^ t^ 
grams are funded on a year-tU-yeay basis, ! 
and depend on projects deVelcped by local 
districts it is difficult to tie them into the pe^a- 
nent, continuing school program. v ‘ 

There is much to he learned about edU^i^hh^ 
students who are socially and econond^i-lly^^^p^^^ 
prived. The school system he^s help wiih its & 
The Commission favors the development of pro- 
grams to test and demonstrate new teohnlqu^v 
However, more attention Should be given to defin- 
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the objectives of programs as they relate 
both to the individual and to the school System. 
PiOgramS that move beyond the testingrdemonstra- 
tion stage and become operational should relate 
closely to each other and to the normal operations 
of the school system. 

Programs that prove effective cannot continue 
to be juStified^^ o^^ the basis of their research value. 
M this pointy they must be e:atended to the total 
population with sufficient safeguards to preserve 
their quality. To con^ to operate effective edu- 
cational programs on a piecemeal basis, available 
to a few while the masses are denied, 
the grossest form of discrimation. 



Recoimhendatioiis 




obvious. A person without a good education sim- 
ply cannot cope with the ctmiplexitm^^^ Of life 
around him. become the victims 

of proj^ess fUther^ t^^ Its s]^- 

cific poverty is embodied in a state- 

nient Report; of the President’s 

Oonmff^oh dh R^tto 

all Of duf purp6s#^liberty, all other 

aims—but the one it serves most directly is equality 
of opportunity” 

Bdttcatioh in the cbnteirt; of rural poverty must 
im recb^lzed ^ capital-— 

an inve^meni th^ dividends to the 

ihdiiViduai iEmd soc that the 

return ih the ^ earnings to individ- 
uals in the late 105O’s 

w^ about schooling, 12 

percent and 11 percent 

for 4 years of college 

The high returns^^^ investments in 

edU^tibh are in a study by lienison.^^ 

This &dy M 'M percent of the growth in 
rtsal national' incoffie in theljnited States between 
12i20 and Ifdf of the labor 

foreO to the general advance in 

Education Is vitally important to youth in rural 
Communities teg economic status. 

Py the typical rural community 

offersfew options in terms of either employment 
or social activities/The paucity of alternatives af- 
|@CtS! Mf’te tliink, and plan for. 

Sjhidi^Ss hdve conclude level of occupa- 

tional aspirations among raral youth is associated 



with the dearth of impressions and lack of viable 
alternatives in the rural community {IS) . The 
educational system must help make up for these 
environmental defiCienci^, ■ ' ; 

Many aspects of rnral education need a^ntlmr. 
However^ the C!bn^ recognizes that prior- 
ities must be set. Firstj consideration must he 
given to meeting the educational needs of children 
from low income families. Children must not be 
relegated to the ranks of poverty along with teir 
parents because of inadequate education. 

Attention must also be given to those youths 
and adults who for some reason dropped ottt of 
the school system before getting sufficient knowl- 
edge and skills to function in the type of rural 
environment that now exists. They must be re- 
claimed and brought back into the system or pro- 
vided with informal education that will allow 
them to make adjustments to their patticiilar 
situation.''- ' - 

Recommendations that follow begin with early 
childhood education and extend to the problems 
of adult education. They will not solVC ' all of 
the problems asBociated with rural education. 
However, the Commission feels they will go a 
long way towards helping rural people to help 
themselves. 

■ Elemental^ and Secondary Schooling' . 

There are many factors associated with the suc- 
cess or failure of the elementary and secondai^ 
schools to educate cMldren froni disadvanfa^ 
iioraes. Some of the most crucial are di^U^ed 
in tliis section. Recommendations are made 
accordingly^ ^ 

Early CniLDHom)! EnncAiioir.-— The ; basic 
learning Wliich has taken place by the time a child 
is 5 or 6 years of age is likely to influence all later 
learning. A critical factor relating to educafti^^^ 
the rural poor is that many rural ehildren^ .^^ 
the first grade haying never been to town. Some 
do not know the difference betweeh a knife and a 
fork or. an apple and an orengCJ ’ ‘ ‘ • : • ^ 

Though there are extimne cases, it is geuerally 
true that children from poor families get Uttle 
help at home in learning to read or write or speak, 
do not really know what parental stimulation; is, 
rarely find tlieir parents interested in how well 
they do { 14 ) . • 

The child in a middle-class home, in contrast, is 
given a great deal of instruction about the world 




around him. He learns to use language and fix as- 
pects of the wpW in his ineniory and to think 
alx>ut the similarities, differences, and relation- 
ships. Parental instniction is individual and relat- 
ed to the experience actions, and questions of the 
diild, Parents of middle-class homes make gi^ 
efforts to motivate the child, to reward him and to 
reinforce desired re^onses * 

The only effective means of eping with the 
educational needs of early childhood is to supple- 
ment the ^ucational capacities of the home 
through formalized programs. Numerous studies 
indicate that intervention to counteract these ad- 
verse environmental conditions can be effective 



However, those who design programs to over- 
come educational deficiencies that result from 
poverty need to remember that while a family 
may be poor, the parents usually impart certain 
desirable and invaluable traits to thmr children. 
Children from poverty homes generally are warm 
and friendly with a well-developed sense of humor. 
They are generally more mature for their age, and 
more have great receptivity to therapeutic te^ 
niques. Contrary tc the thiiiking of many, parents 
of disadvantaged children generally want their 
children to get a good education. This came 
through dearly in the Commission’s hearings. 
However, they value on education for 

thi sake of education. They see it as a means of 
getting a good job and preparing one to get along 
mtoday%world(id)/^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Children from homes with adequate incomes 
have been attending preschool programs for 
years. Private nursery and kindergarten pro- 
gpms, however, are too expensive for low income 
rural families. States in the South, in parfcicuiar, 
where low incom© rural families are concentrated, 
do not provide public kindergartens. 

The Headstart program has attempted in re- 



tion problem. However, only 210,000 children were 
enrolled in 1966 in . the full-year program. There 
are: about 2.2 million children in the age group 6 
to 5 :&om homes wi^ extremely low incomes.^ It 
is i^pajrent' that this, program has passed the test- 
ing ^and demonstration phase. There is no excuse 
for not extending programs of this type to the 
total population. 



The major problem with Operation Headstart 
and many other preschool programs, other than 
tlie limited enrollment, is that they opterate in large 
part outside of the mainstream of the educational 
system. They enroll young children in one of the 
best programs available from the standpoint of 



grams, however, they go into an elementary school 



opment. In many rural areas, they go from the 
highly progressive learning environment of a 
Headstart program to one that is traditional and 
restricted in terms of the development of the in- 
dividual child. 

The Gmimmion recommends — 

1. That every child beginning at age 3 have 
an opportunity to participate in a good pre- 



school programs be operated by or in 
cooperation with the school system that will 
have continuing responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the children. Preschool programs 
should involve a normal distribution of chil- 
dren from different social and economic 
environments. 

It is very important to make preschobl programs 
part of a continuous school ^stem. Tl^ does hot 
mean, however, that the programs Have to he ad- 
ministered directly by the r^ular school system. 
It is also important to enroll a higher proportion 
of children from middle-class homes. Be^ts of 
the Coleman study showed that mixing children 
from different backgrounds in educational pro- 
grams is one of the most important factors associ- 
ated with educational achievement (i$). * 

Parents also should be involved in the plan- 
ning and conduct of preschool programs. In fact, 
educational programs for parents should be con- 



* Data ropplied by Office of Economic Opportunity, 1967. 



A big problem in educating children £com deprived 
homes is the lack of continuity of educational ex- 
periences in the home and the school {16)» 
Experience with Headstart and o^er preschool 
programs indicates that it is not enough to^^give 
students special educational experiences’ bdlchie 
startmg school. Individualized assistance has to be 
continued on into the elementary school i^stem by 
teachers who have been trained to deal with the 
needs of these children. 



2. Tliat every elenieiitary school system have 
access on a continuing ^sis to specialists m the 
early childhood education of socially and eco- 
homically disadvantaged children. 

These specialists should have a thorough under- 
standmg of the latest techniques of early childhood 
education, relating to socially and economically 
deprived children. The specialists should work 
with classroom teachers and school officials in de- 
veloping programs for students who need help 
in order to participate fully in normal school 
activities. 

The Comm rural schools to 

experiment with several techniques of meeting the 
educational needs of children in these important 
early ;years. Some innovations that might be ap- 
propriate include a longer school day, summer 
programs, teacher assistants and tutoring pro- 
grams, use of diagnostic instruments, and develop- 
ment of more effective instructional materials. 

Attention must be given to meeting the basic 
physical needs of children at an early age, particu- 
larly children from culturally deprived homes. 
Becpmmendations to satisfy these needs are offered 
in other sections of this report. 

BinTER CnAsmooM T^ — ^Experience with 

the Eleinentaiy anjd Secondary .Education Act and 
other compensatory education programs indicates 
that the quality of classroom teachers is probably 
the most important factor in the schooling of eco- 
nomically deprived children {17) , School dropouts 
with both high and low IQ levels consistently as- 
sociate the reason for dropping out wiili their 
teachers. 

A. general overhaul of the rural educational 
establishment with re^Ct to teachers is long over- 
due. First, teacher salaries must be increased to 
attract more talent to rural areas. There is also need 
to hhpf bye the training of teachers and to provide 
e^ii^pihmt and facilities for them to be effective, 
j^articidarly rt^ ateCs the attitude of many 
teadhei^ is provincial since they return to teach in 
their heme community. They are victims of tradi- 
tional attitudes which adversely affect the teaching 
' of chhdren :i^m deprived socioeconomic back- 
grounds (7). 

Federal funding to supplement teacher salaries 
in low income rural areas has become essential. The 
tait base has been so eroded in most of these areas 



that they cannot compete with urban areas for 
good teachers. * ^ ' 

TJi0 Gowmhiim veoonm^ 

3. That Federal funds he appropriated to 
enable the States to raise salaries of teachers 
in rural schools so that they may he competi- 
tive with salaries of the better urWn schools. 

In this program for supplementing teacher sal- 
aries, it will be essential to stipulate that the higher 
salaries are to insure better teachers and better 
schooling for disadvantaged children. To this end 
guidelines will be useful. Higher salaries may be 
conditioned on certain levels of teacher training 
and education. Schools may have to be accredited 
by State or regional agencies. Provision should 
perhaps be made to give teachers time and money 
for advanced training or special training related 
to teaching the rural poor. 

The Commission is impressed with the dedica- 
tion of many teachers in the public schools Horc 
rewards for excellence might stimulate greater 
effort. 

4. That private foundations and industry 
toke a more active interest in the quality of 
rural school teachers and set up a system of 
awards for excellence. 

These awards should ^ve particular attention 
to the performance of teachers with culturally 
deprived students. 

The difference in standards for teacher training 
and empl 03 unent among States and hmtitutlons is 
itself a violation of equality of educartohld oppor- 
tunity. It is ^ggested that serious constdiBrathm 
be given to the establishment of mininmm quali- 
fications of teachers in public schools throc^ont 
the country. 

Feeearch and development efforts in edneation 
are expanding rapidly. It is esaentiiil to tlie im- 
provement of dasseoom instruction to design a 
means of effectively disseminating the new kv«nrl- 
edge that m being generated. Seminars and woriE- 
sbops have been insoffid^t. 

The Commietion reoommmde-^ 

5. That an ^educational extenahm amfvkc!^ be 
created to f acilitote thu adoptloa and ^ectivt 
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use of new educational technology in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

This service should work closely with the net- 
work of national and regional education labora- 
tories authorized by the Cooperative Research Act 
as amended by Title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

The Commission is impressed with the concept 
of a national network of 20 regional educational 
laboratories which would speed progress in edu- 
cation at all levels. These laboratories represent 
an association of colleges and universities, State 
departments of education, schools, and other edu- 
cational interests working together to solve the 
educational problems of a geographic area. 

It will be essential to coordinate the elforts of 
the laboratories and to build on the knowledge that 
is accumulated. It would be the responsibility of 
the ext^ion service to draw on this knowledge 
and to bridge the gap between the development 
of technology and its application in the classrooms. 
Extension personnel would work closely with State 
departments of education and for a time might 
be attached to local school ^sterns which need 
assistance. They would also work very closely with 
teacher training programs at the State level. 

Good teachers are in extremely limited supply 
throughout the country. Universities need Federal 
.aid to improve and expand their teacher education 
programs, including the training of specialists in 
the teaching of language, arts, and arithmetic to 
the disadvantaged. The Commission also hopes 
that teacher training programs will give attention 
to the problems that are unique to rural areas and 
to rural people. 

Moke and Better Guidancb and Counseling.— 
A basic problem of the rural poor is the lack of 
continuity in the learning process. Maj or gaps exist 
between the home and the school and between the 
school and society. There are also major breaks 
within the school ^stem. Students from poverty 
families are not able to bridge these gaps as effec- 
tively as those from nonpoverty families. 

Many students drop out of school where these 
bi^aks in the flow occur— between grades, at the 
end of the legal age of compulsory school attend- 
ance, between high school and post high school 
institutions. 

Means must, be developed to close the gaps and 
otherwise reduce the number of students who drop 
out. A good guidance and counseling system in ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools will help. It must 
be drastically different j however, from the present 
system. A system that is much more innovative 
and creative must be developed. 

The need for effective guidance and counseling 
is particularly important in rural schools because 
the gap between high school and college or a job 
is so wide. Most rural youth must leave the local 
area either to get additional schooling jr to get 
a job. They must have professional help in making 
this transition. 

The Oommission recommends — 

6. That Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments take the necessary action to provide a 
more effective guidance and counseling pro- 
gram in rural schools. 

This will require more counselors to work with 
students at all age levels, with special attention 
to dropouts and potential dropouts. It will also 
require job placement and followup. At least, one 
cowiselor in each high school shffudd he a full-time 
or 'part-time employee of the public employment 
service. 

The task of orienting students to the world of 
work has been woefully neglected by counselors 
in the public schools. In the words of one re- 
searcher,". . . Apparently the professionalization 
and spread of school counseling has begun to take 
on a case- work, clinical character; such terminolr 
ogy as ‘sibling rivalry,’ ‘overly dependent,’ ‘un- 
happy at home,’ ‘girl crazy,’ is substituted for the 
much tougher task of orienting the child to the 
world of work” (15, p. 38). The author of this 
statement may be wrong in his judgment regarding 
the difficulty of different aspects of the guidance 
and counseling function. However, the (k>mmission 
Rgrees that the job counseling aspect has been 
neglected. 

A good guidance and counseling program in a 
rural school should, as a minimum : (1) Establi^ 
and maintain rapport with every student in the 
school system beginning when the child first enters 
school, (2) provide intensive personal consulting 
services to students in all grades, (3) assist all 
students to make rational choices regarding future 
educational and occupational alternatives, (4) pro- 
vide an effective liaison between the school, 
student, family, and community, (5) provide con- 
sultations for classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators on problems relating to students and 



school programs, and (6) administer a student 
work-study experience and financial aid program. 

An effective counseling service could make a 
significant contribution to the rural school system. 
Too many students are being prepared for jobs 
that do not exist any more or for jobs that repre- 
sent a dead end street. Many of the students who 
graduate from high school are not finding jobs 
because of an inadequate school program or be- 
cause they are not directed to the jobs that are 
available. 

The counseling program should give much more 
attention to keeping parents informed about school 
programs as they relate to their children. In the 
final analysis, it is the parents that have the great- 
est influence on the child. If the parents feel that 
education is important and that the programs irr 
the school are relevant to occupational opportu- 
nities, they will support the school and encourage 
their childrsm to get . a good education. 

It is very important in the education of disad- 
vantaged students to involve both parents and 
students in the planning of educational programs. 
The attitude of students regarding the amount of 
control they have over their environment has been 
found highlj related to achievement in school (^) . 
Involving psirents and students in a meaningful 
way in the planning of school programs will dem- 
on^rate to the entire family that they do have 
some control over their own destiny. The coun- 
selors and teachers can develop a better relation- 
ship between the school, the student, and parents. 
However, only those responsible for the basic 
school programing can involve them adequately. 

The Cormmssion reconmmds — 

7. That parents and students at appropriate 
ages be Involved at all levels in the planning 
and development of school programs. 

Work-Study and Financial Assistance. — ^T he 
value of part-time work in helping cliildren from 
economically deprived homes to stay in school has 
been clearly demonstrated by the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, by work experience programs under 
the vocational education acts, and by the work- 
study program imder the Economic Opportunity 
Act. The Neighborhood Youth Corps has in many 
cases cut the high school dropout rate to a fraction 
of what it had been. 

Students need to be exposed to the world of work 
at an early age. Part-time work in public agencies 



and private industry enables them to see at first- 
hand how education can help them get ahead in 
the world. Part-time work will also help them de- 
velop habits that will be useful both in school and 
on the job. It is also important for youngsters from 
poor families to have a chance to earn money. Par- 
ticipation in useful work will not only make the 
academic aspect of schooling more meaningful, 
but will make the transition from school to work 
smoother— the world of work will have come alive 
to them. The academic side of schooling can be 
strengthened because of increased motivation {8). 
The Commission is concerned that work-study pro- 
grams are not available to many students in rural 
areas. , 

The Oommission. recorrimende — 

8. That programs providing part-time work 
both in school and out of school be extended to 
every rural school system in the country. 

It suggests further than a fund be provided to 
each school system to help meet the financial needs 
of students on a continuing and flexible basis. 

This means that programs such as the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps should be an integral part of 
every rural school system. Counseling and guid- 
ance personnel in the school should ibe fully in- 
volved in the administration of these programs 
and perhaps be the custodian of the special fund. 
Whoever, administers the fund should be given 
maximum flexibility in using the money to help 
students meet special needs such as paying off a 
debt, getting medical attention, or whatever is 
necessary to keep them in school. It might be noted 
that in a major research project on t\e cause of 
dropouts from high school, financial reasons were 
listed -first by both pupils and parents {19 ) . 

Most students who drop out of school indicate 
that one of the main reasons they drop out is be- 
cause they feel that the curriculum is not prepar- 
ing them for anything useful. Students and par- 
ents alike in one study stated this as the second 
most important cause of dropping out {19). 

The public schools must develop more and 'better 
occupational educatipn programs to serve the large 
percentage of students who do not go to college. 
In order to do this, occupational education must be 
upgraded so that it no longer portrays the image 
of % second-rate kind of education. It is a well- 
established fact that schools in general over the 
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years have r^arded occupational education pro- 
grams as a dumping ground for incompetent stu- 
dents. Academic teachers hold the programs in low 
esteem, which makes it difficult to attract good 
vocational teachers. A lack of general support for 
occupational education is also refle^cted in obsolete 
equipment and inadequate supplies and materials. 

The cost of textbooks is a tremendous burden 
for needy families. In recent years, many States 
have made books available free of charge to all 
students. In other States, however, the books have 
to be rented or purchased by parents. The special 
fund referred to above should not have to be used 
to purchase books. 

The Commission d'scommiends — 

9. That every needy child be provided books 
free <nf charge. 

Occupational Preparation. — ^The college grad- 
uating class of 1966 in the United States repre- 
sented 20 percent of those wlm began first grade. 
For rural areas, it would probably be closer to 10 
percent. About 8 out of every 10 students that 
began school together sought employment in jobs 
requiring less than a college degree. Only 8 percent 
of those not going to college received any voca- 
tional training in high school {^). 

One reason why occupational education pro- 
grams suffer from low prestige is that they are 
often not in tune with changes in the economy. 
They are preparing students for jobs that no 
longer exist or teaching them techniques that have 
long since been discarded by industry. Programs 
in many schools do not orient students to a world 
of work, but rather zero in on teaching a specific 
job that may not even exist by the time the student 
graduates'. 

The ■ Commission is concerned about the poor 
quality of occupational education in the public 
schools because of the importance of technical 
training in today’s economy and because of the 
relationship of technical education to the interest 
needs of students from low income families. 

The Com/imssion recommends — 

10. That the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the States develop and expand occu- 
pational education programs that will enable 
students to adapt to a changing society. Such 



^programs should be developed at the elemen- 
tary, high school, and post high school levels. 

Occupational education in high school should 
concentrate on developing good work habits and 
adaptability. It should orient students to a cluster 
of occupations rather than prepare them for a 
specific job. 

Occupational education programs in high school 
should blend with general education so that it is 
not a one-way street. The student should, still have 
an option after graduation to (1) Go to college, 
(2) enter a post high school technical institution, 
or (3) enter into employment. 

Federal funding of vocational-technical educa- 
tion should include incentives to insure that 
schools cooperate closely with industry and or- 
ganized labor. The programs should merge with 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship programs. 
Attention should be continually given to job ob- 
solescence and equipment changes in response to 
new technology. Arrangements should be worked 
out with industry so that the school can concen- 
trate on the more basic skills, with specific job 
training left to industry. 

A basic prdblem in providing good occupa- 
tional training programs in the public schools is 
the cost of equipment and facilities and the short- 
age of good teachers. Many rural schools cannot 
afford an effective program. The Commission en- 
courages exploration of tediniques of sharing fa- 
cilities among schools, including the development 
of equipment pools. It might be even more appro- 
priate to share teachers and students. 

Better Organization and Administration. — 
The quality of rural education is closely associated 
with a continuing large number of small schools. 
Most of these small schools have inadequate li- 
braries, poor facilities and equipirient, high teacher 
turnover, low salaries, inadequate health services, 
inexperienced teachers, inadequate supervision, 
restricted curriculums and extra-curricular pro- 
grams, inexperienced administrators, community 
pressures for status quo, little chance for educa- 
tional research, and too few teachers (21) • 

In many instances, small rural schools must be 
maintained because of transportation problems 
and the relative isolation of the community. Spe- 
cial lassistance must be given to these schools — 
both financial and technical. Many things can be 
done, including more effective use of educational 
television, film, audio tape, and automated self- 



teaching devices. These schools might also benefit 
from sharing services with other schools to make 
specialization possible. They may also share pupils 
for certain courses. 

The advantages of consolidation of both school 
districts and school units, however, are such that 
only ui extreme cases should schools with small 
enrollment be maintained. Research indicates that 
excessive costs are found in schools having fewer 
than 10 teachers and that unit costs in schools hav- 
ing fewer than 100 pupils are about twice as high 
as those in schools with more than 200 pupils. One 
study found that per capita costs decrease rapidly 
as enrollments rise to about 200 pupils, decrease 
less rapidly up to nearly 700 pupils, and level off 
in schools ranging from 700 to 3,000 students {21). 

It is apparent that States must take the leader- 
ship in achieving school system reorganization. 
Local schools cannot be expected to vote themselves 
out of existence. 

The Gomimssmi recommends — 

11. That States establish uniform criteria for 
the organization and administration of school 
systems within States. 

State education agencies are being requested to 
assume more responsibilities for the total educa- 
tional program. Their functions and responsibili- 
ties have been iucreased tremendously in recent 
years as a result of such programs as the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Teacher Corps. 

It is appropriate that the State agencies take 
over more responsibilities because of the need for 
more equitable programs among school districts 
throughout the State. It is especially important to 
rural areas to have a strong State organization. 
Many of the programs currently being planned at 
the local school district level probably should be 
“packaged” at the State level. 

State education authorities need to develop an 
overhead unit that can effectively support local 
school systems. This involves more than planning. 
It involves research and operations. Many educa- 
tional programs that deal with special problems 
such’ as those associated with poverty have signifi- 
cant economies of size. The State educational 
agency should have the resources to plan and carry 
out supportive services. This might involve help- 
ing local school districts plan programs for eco- 



nomically deprived youth and providing special- 
ists to help implement the plans. The State agency 
should carry on a continuing program of research 
and evaluation of the public school system within 
the State. 

A stronger State unit could facilitate the devel- 
opment of comprehensive programs at the local 
level by helping many local schools work together 
and share facilities and teachers. Where consoli- 
dation of small schools cannot be achieved, func- 
tional linkages among schools might be feasible. 
Specialization of function by grouping several 
small schools may be one way to improve the qual- 
ity of programs without massive consolidation. 

The fact is that States have a major role in the 
development of school programs. Their role has 
expanded recently and will assume even greater 
significance in the future. School programs are not 
likely to be of higher quality than the programing 
that lies behind them at the State level. 

The Commission recommends — 

12. That a substantial increase be made in 
Federal funds and technical services to help 
State education agencies develop a more effec- 
tive program, including supportive services for 
rural school systems. 

Meeting the Needs op Special Groups. — ^There 
are several groups of people in rural America 
with problems so severe that they deserve special 
attention. They include children of migrant fami- 
lies, Indian Americans, children of families whose 
mother tongue is not English, and Negro children. 

Migrant Workers . — ^The educational status of 
migrant children was summarized by former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, An- 
thony Celebrezze : “Migrant agricultural workers 
are often described as America’s forgotten people 
and their children are referred to as the most edu- 
cationally deprived group of children in our Na- 
tion. They enter school late, their attendance is 
poor, their progress is slow, they drop out early; 
consequently their illiteracy is high. Studies in- 
dicate that most migrant children are far below 
grade level and that their school achievement is 
usually under fourth grade.” 

Of the approximately 415,000 children of mi- 
grant parents, it is estimated that 175,000 to 225,- 
000 do not migrate, but stay at their home base 
with relatives. It is these who have the Iiest op- 
portunity to get a good education. Obviously, any 
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effort thut can le made to stabilize the family in 
the community will help the child (4, S79 ) . 

The children of migrant families who move with 
the family have the greatest difficulty in getting a 
good education. The problem is to make it possible 
for them to stay in school. Many migrant families 
are not willing to leave their children at home 
when they migrate. Children are an integral part 
of the working family complex. Young girls of 
school age are often kept out of school to babysit. 
Teenage boys work in the fields. 

Day-care centers for preschool children and in- 
fants are helpful. But more aid is needed. Schools 
along the path of migration may be able to set up 
meaningful educational programs for migrant 
children, if the schools are provided with adequate 
financing. Unfortunately, local funds are rarely 
available to provide additional classrooms, teach- 
ers, transportation, and supplies for children of 
the migrants. Local people are reluctant to tax 
themselves for the education of children who may 
reside in their district for periods of only 2 to 8 
weeks. 

The Goinmissicm reeoimnends — 

13. That Federal grants be expanded for the 
education of migrant children. 

The Office of Education should give priority at- 
tention to evaluation of the different techniques 
that are being used in the education of migrants 
with the idea of developing a procedure for deal- 
ing with the problems that could be adopted more 
universally. 

The Oontmission fwrther recorn/mends — 

14. That adult education programs be cou- 
pled with education programs for children of 
migrant workers on an expanded scale. 

Basic adult education programs should be pro- 
vided for adults along with compensatory pro- 
grams for youth. A learning environment would 
thus be created in the home. 

ChUdren From N on-English-spedking Homes , — 
It has been estimated that there are over 2 mil- 
lion bilingual and bicultural children of non- 
English-speaking ethnic or nationalify back- 
grounds in this country. Many of these children 
find that when they enter school, they are listen- 



ing to a teacher who speaks a language they do 
it ot understand. 

This is a major problem in many schools. It is 
■ispecially acute in rural areas in the Southwestern 
‘Icates. Educational levels of Spanish Americans 
in these States are from 3 to 6 years below that of 
the white population. A part of this low level of 
educational achievement is associated with lan- 
guage and cultural barriers (4, />. S94 ) . 

The communication problems of students of 
different national and ethnic backgrounds is asso- 
ciated with, symbols and content of educational 
materials as well as the basic language. In general, 
teaching materials relate to the cultural heritage 
of this country and illustrations are in terms of 
the white majority. Children from different na- 
tional and ethnic Wckgrounds often cannot relate 
stories in their books to their home or community 
environment. 

Many schools facing this problem have de- 
veloped crmmendable programs. For example, a 
program initiated in Miami schools in response 
to the recent influx of Spanish-speaking children 
from Cuba illustrates that the problem can be 
solved (^^). This program involved the develop- 
ment of an entirely new set of textbooks and other 
teaching materials — old symbols were discarded 
and cross-cultural symbols inserted. The tech- 
niques used will help develop within the students a 
positive sense of identity and at the same time an 
appreciation of the different culture associated 
with American life in general. 

The Commission recommends — 

15. That Federal grants be made to local edu- 
cational agencies that enroll a significant num- 
ber of students whose mother tongue is not 
English to develop bilingual and other special 
programs to overcome the communications 
problem. 

The Commission further recom/meuds — 

16. That at all levels schools assist, through 
the curriculum, textbooks^ and other resources; 
in the development of a positive sense of iden- 
tity and pride within and between all children; 
furthermore, that curriculum materials be de- 
veloped and utilized with these objectives in 
mind. 

Indian Americans: School census figures show 
that in 19W6 there were 152,114 Indian children 
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between the ages of 6 and 1€. Indian children pre- 
sent extraordinary needs because of culture and 
language differences, isolation, poverty, and a rela- 
tionship with the dominant society that has been 
marred by broken hopes and promises. 

Indian people have not in the past enjoyed the 
full benefits of American citizenship. For some 
time, determined efforts were made to destroy the 
many cultures of the Indian on the ground that 
they were major deterrents to full membership in 
our society. Schools were the institutions charged 
with this destructive function. As a result, a few 
Indians made the traumatic adjustment but many 
more did not. 

After years and years of effort, characterized 
by many failures, a new day is dawning for the 
Indian people. Finally, through a recognition that 
Indian people, as well as all other Americans, 
must have a voice in their future and in policies 
and programs affcKJting them, Indian education is 
changing from an ‘‘either-or” emphasis to a “both- 
and” approach. This change, which basically re- 
sulted from the desires and demands of the In- 
dians themselves, now makes it possible for an 
Indian to be loth an Indian amd an American, 
proud of both and combining the best of each, in- 
stead of the disastrous and divisive approach 
which forced the Indian to make a choice of being 
either an Indian or an American. 

The profound change in attitude mentioned 
above creates a climate in which Indian education 
can be an effective tool in raising the overall stand- 
ard of living and well-being of the Indian Amer- 
ican. However, the needs are so yrsa# that unless 
intensive effort is made the original American will 
continue to be denied full partnership in our 
society. 

The Indian Education Center at Arizona State 
University estimates .in 1967 that on the Navaho 
rt«ervation the average num ” of years of school 
completed by Navaho adults over 25 years of age 
is less than 2 years. Furthermore, there are ap- 
proximately 8,000 Indian children out of school, 
in many instances because no facilities are avail- 
able. Since the birth rate of the Indian is among 
the highest in the nation, the problem of providing 
education for every Indian child is becoming more 
and more acute. 

Iliere is an urgent need to get teachers who 
understand and respect the Indian. Special 
teacher preparation programs must be developed 
to assure that schools enrolling Indians are staffed 
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with teachers who can reach and inspire Indian 
children. 

Even today Indian education often fails to pro- 
vide a curriculum based on the needs and wishes 
of the Indian people. The ‘‘Dick- Jane” approach 
is still dominant, with father shown wearing a 
suit, carrying a newspaper under his arm, and 
coming home to a large house from which emerge 
several blonde, blue-eyed children. 

At the insistence of Indian leadership this is 
changing. Indim history, biographies, culture, and 
stories are being prepared for use in schools en- 
rolling Indians. 

An example of the new look in Indian education 
can be seen at the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School located on the Ifava'ho reservation. This 
school is controlled by a five-member all-Indian 
school board of wliich only one member ever at- 
tended school and then only for 3 years. Yet these 
“uneducated” Indians are providing imaginative 
and creative leadership, which has astounded 
educators. Congressmen, and others. The school is 
proving conclusively that Indian people do care 
about the education of their children and are able 
both to direct and control that education regard- 
less of their level of formal education. In less than 
a year over 60 different tribes have visited Rough 
Rock to see how it was organized and to learn how 
it might be replicated on their own reservation. 
The future of Indian education lies in such an 
approach Where Indian people are maximally in- 
volved and in control. 

Indian tribes and Indian people must in in- 
creasing measure have the opportunity to enjoy 
the right to control their destiny, including even 
the right to be wrong. 

The Corrmiission recommends — 

17. That a classroom seat be provided for 
every Indian child of school age. 

18. That the schools serve as a focal point of 
community life with significant and meaningful 
involvement of Indian people, including local 
control. It is further recommended that educa- 
tion of Indian children be in day schools lo- 
cated as close to the homes of Indian children 
as possible. 

19. That community development be used as 
a key element in Indian education and that 
schools be staffed with people trained in this 
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area. Indian education should serve the total 
educational needs of the tribe and community 
and not be confined to the education of children. 

20. That Indian historjr^ biographies, and cul- 
ture be included in the school curriculum as a 
means of assisting Indian youth in acquiring a 
positive self-image. 

21. That in schools wherein Indian students 
are in a minority a special effort be made to 
m<wt their unique needs. 

22. That a comprehensive program of re- 
search on Indian education be conducted, in- 
cluding examination of curricula, teaching pro- 
cedures, followup studies of graduates and 
dropouts, and local control and involvement. 

Negro ChUdren <md Other Bacial Mmoritm . — 
The Coleman report points out glaring weakness 
in the education of Negro youth. Eesults of this 
study diow that the level of educational attain- 
ment of Negroes decreases relative to whites as 
both progress in grade. For example, in the sixth 
grade, the average Negro student is about one and 
one-half grades behind the average white student 
in verbal achievement. By the 12th grade, the 
average white student performs at or slightly 
below the 12th grade level, whereas the average 
Negro student performs below the ^h grade level 

(«). 

It is obvious that Negro youth are not receiving 
equality of educational opportunity with white 
students. A large part of this is due to the isola- 
tion of youth by race in the public schools. Scores 
on achievement tests show that Negro youth benefit 
significantly from being in school with a large 
white enrollment even when other factors associ- 
ated with the qualify of schooling are controlled. 
On the other hand, the scores on achievement tests 
for white students are not significantly affected! 
by the racial composition of the school. 

Quoting from the Coleman report (8) : 

The principal way in which the school environments 
of N^roes and whites differ is in the composition of 
their student bodies, and it turns out that the composition 
of their student bodies has a strong irelationshlp to the 
achievement of Ni^ro and other minority pupils. 

In spite of efforts to bring about a better racial 
balance in schools, the trends show that racial 
isolaticm has in fact been increasing. Figures show- 
ing a decreasing proportion of Negroes in all- 



Negro schools are misleading. There has been a 
substantial increase in the number of Negroes at- 
tending all-Negro schools (^^), 

The Commission is seriously concerned about the 
lack of progress in improving the education of 
Negro youth. A large percentage of rural poverty 
is concentrated in the N^o community, and in 
most cases it is associated with extremely low levels 
of educational attainment. 

A report “Eacial Isolation in the Public Schoofe” 
was submitted to the President in February 1967 
by the if.S. Commission on CivU Eights. This 
report recommended that Congress establish 
form, standard for the eliminatim of rctcial i^ola-^ 
tion in the schools^ Appropriate legislation and 
measures to make this recommendation effective 
were spelled out. The recommendations would em- 
phasize State action in response to Federal stand" 
ards. The Commission wholeheartedly endorses 
the program propped to the President. 

The Commission recommends — 

23. That immediate action foe taken to imple- 
ment proposals foy the Commission on Civil 
Rights to eliminate racial isolation in the public 
schools in the interests of both students and 
teachers. 

While it is important that a better racial mix 
be achieved within the schools, the Commi^ion 
recognizes that merely putting people in proximity 
to each other will not eliminate racial isolation. 
The general attitude of the white community— 
and especially school officials — with respect to the 
abilify of minority studentsj to learn and partici- 
pate fully in sociefy must change if the racial 
problem is to be overcome. 

The problem of educating Negro and other mi- 
nority youth is complex. A significant factor that 
must considered in attempting to solve the 
problem is job discrimination. This results in edu- 
cation not being worth as much in an economic 
sense to minority students as to whites ’p. 

It is difficult to get students to pursue high educa- 
tional objectives when they see others who pursued 
these objectives earning low wages or looking for 
jobs. About 20 percent of nonwhite teenage boys 
were unemployed in an average month in 1966 
(^5,p.41). 

The Coleman report showed, however, that 
Negroes and other minority groups do benefit from 
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improvements in schooling— more than white 
students. 

Tfi/6 G&mmi88wn, recoTnmerida — 

4 ' 

24* That government at all levels give pri- 
ority attention to improving the quality of 
schools that have in the past served a student 
body that was predominantly Negro. 

As better racial balance is achieved in the schools, 
the number of schools that are predominantly 
Negro should eventually be very few. 

Burai. Schools and Communities. — ^From 
about 1935 to 1955, nationwide interest in rural 
education was focused on the concept of the “com- 
munity school.” The principal idea was that the 
school should be an integral part of rural com- 
munity life, the curriculum should incorporate 
community problems as essential elements in the 
instructional program, and all community agen- 
cies and resources should be coordinated in the 
teaching-learning activities of the rural school. 

The Commission is concerned about the move- 
ment away from this concept, since it is still valid 
in rural communities. Eural schools are needed 
more than ever to serve as a focus of community 
life — ^provide recreation facilities for youth and 
adults, serve the needs of adults for continuing 
education, provide a cultural dimension to rural 
communities and, most of all, provide leadership 
for overall community development. The rural 
school can make a great contribution to solving 
the problems of low income rural people. 

The Commission recommends — 

25. That rural school personnel exercise 
greater initiative in using the resoiu'ces of the 
school to serve the whole community, and that 
foundations, industry, and labor groups give 
greater support to schools in developing activ- 
ities related to conimuuity problems. 

The schools should coordinate community devel- 
opment efforts Avith the area development districts 
discussed in other sections of this report. 

The school represents a tremendous investment 
in capital resources. These resources should be used 
fully and effectively. The school building in par- 
ticular should be available for all types of com- 
munity programs. 
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CoMPULSOEY School Attendance. — ^T wo States, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, no longer have a 
compulsory school attendance law. In Virginia, 
local governments have the option to adopt a law 
or not to have one. 

The rejection of compulsory attendance laws 
since 1955 represents a step backward in public 
education. Many court decisions over the years 
have reflected the strong belief among Americans 
that children must receive at least a minimum of 
education (^, p. 5), Not only is this a child’s 
right; it is a necessity in a democracy. The Com- 
mission, therefore, is concerned that any State in 
the Union would leave the decision regarding 
school attendance to a young child or to parents 
who may not recognize the value of an education. 

The Commission recom/mjends - — 

26. That States that do not now have a state- 
wide compulsory school attendance law take 
immediate steps to enact one. 

Special Educational Programs for Adults 

The educational system faces a monumental task 
in supplying the continuing educational needs of 
adults who have had the prescribed dose of formal 
schooling. Efforts must be made, however, to atone 
for years of neglect which resulted in a piling up 
of adults in rural America without enough basic 
education to learn a skill or comprehend new tech- 
nology. These people must be provided more gen- 
eral education, technical training, and informal 
education to help them cope with specific problems. 

Basic Education. — ^In 1964, there were approx- 
imately 15.1 million heads of families, or 31 per- 
cent of the total in the United States, with 8 years 
or less of formal schooling. The percentage of all 
family heads in rural areas with 8 years of school- 
ing or less is much higher. The Commission views 
the problem associated with these adults as com- 
manding priority attention. 

The Commission reoom/mends — 

27. That the Federal and State governments 
step up present efforts to eliminate illiteracy 
and increase the level of general education 
among adults, and that other institutions and 
agencies serving rural people, such as churches, 
community organizations, business organiza- 
tions, labor unions, Cooperative Extension 
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Service^ and agrieultural agencies, be enlisted 
in support of these programs. 

I 

f An effectifve adolt educational effort on a wider 

scale is a necessary base for training and retrain- 
I ing rural people for specific jobs. Job training and 

f retramiug on a greatly expanded scale is one of the 

more pres^g needs of low income rural people. 
Programs related to this need are discussed in an- 
other section of this report. 

Informal Education. — The educational needs 
of many rural families must be met on a continu- 
ing basis. Those that have been neglected in the 
past, however, must be given extra attention. Spe- 
cifically, the Cooperative Extension Service, which 
is the educational arm of the U 3. Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant universities, must 
have its misdon clearly identified v ith the prob- 
lems of low income rural families. A continued and 
closer working relationship between the Extension 
Service and the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
necessary in meeting the informal educational 
needs of rural families. 

Boxed-In Farm FcmUies . — Many farm opera- 
tors with less than $3,000 annual net income, be- 
yond middle age, and with limited education are 
boxed in. The majority of these families will re- 
main in rural America. They have little capacity 
for nonfarmwork and in most instances find farm- 
ing their best alternative. Farming is a way of life 
to them and they have no desire to move to an 
urban area. 

In recent years, pilot programs have shown that 
incomes of these farmers can be improved. A 
notable example is the Yorkville Management 
Olai^ begun on July 15, 1963, by the Tennessee 
Division of Vocational Education. The results of 
this class showed (^) : 

. . . attendance averaged 97.4 percent. Average net in- 
come for the trainees, both white and nonwhite, in 1962 
had been $343, bnt by 1964 it was $1,285. Of the 19 men 
who completed the coarse, 14 increased their incomes by 
more than 100 percent, and all are confident that their 
incomes will continue to grow through coming years. 

Intensive work with small low income farmers 
through such projects as the one referred to above 
indicates what can be done through the introduc- 
tion of new commodities, improved practices, bet- 
ter management, cooperative activities, and wise 
use of credit, llie Office of Economic Opportunity 
in cooperation with the Extaision Service and the 
Farmers Home Administration have shown that 



this is possible in many sections of the country. 
As larger farms shift away from labor intensive 
commodities as a result of a tight labor market, 
the prospects for low income farmers to increase 
their earnings with horticultural and specialty 
crops looks brighter. 

These programs have also demonstrated that to 
communicate adequately with many low income 
formers and get the response requir^, techniques 
of education and assistance must take a different 
tack than the techniques used with average farm- 
ers. Frequent farm visits, counseling, and record- 
keeping by the educator are essential. A telephone 
call to determine if an insecticide has been applied 
on schedule may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

The Oommiasion recommends — 

28. That Federal funds be appropriated and 
earmarked to create management consultant 
teams to work intensively with low income 
farmers around 45 years of age and older. 

These teams would make maximum use cf sub- 
professionals. Farmers involved in this program 
would be eligible for a training allowance equiva- 
lent to that provided enrollees in manpower train- 
ing programs. 

This management consultant program should 
utilize the credit program authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act and other resources 
that might increase family income. (See the dis- 
cussion on farm credit in chapter 13 of this re- 
port.) The consultants would be expected to pro- 
vide assistance to farmers in obtaining part-time 
work off the farm as this is made available through 
expanded public works. This program should prob- 
ably be administered cooperatively by the Exten- 
sion Service, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and the Farmers Home Administration. 

The program recommended should not be 
initiated prior to an intensive market analysis to 
determine the extent to which production of com- 
modities on these small foims can be increased 
without seriously depressing prices. Since such a 
high percentage of total form production cwnes 
from larger commercial farms, there is reason to 
believe that a significant increase can take place 
on the smaller farms without seriously affecting 
the market. This program should be recognized as 
a short-run program to help boxed-in farmers and 



not a long-inn solution to the small farm prob- 
lem. Other recommendations are directed at pre- 
venting farmers from getting boxed in. 

Yoimger Farmers on the Margin. — ^Thousands 
of younger farmers earning a poverty income are 
on the way to joining the boxed-in group. Many 
are receiving just enough assistance from educa- 
tional and credit agencies to keep them on the 
verge of poverty. There are some who, with addi- 
tional hcip, could develop a viable fanning op- 
eration. Others should take advantage of a train- 
ing program and other services and move into a 
nonfarm job. Preventing young farmers from be- 
coming entrenched in a poverty situation should 
be on the priority list for agencies serving rural 
America. 

The CoTnmission reGowmends — 

29. That Cooperative Extension in coopera- 
tion with the Employment Service and other 
rural agencies provide younger low income 
farmers mth the information they- need to de- 
cide whether to stay in farming or seek non- 
farm employment. Moreover, if a decision is 
made to stay in farming, appropriate rural 
agencies should provide intensive assistance to 
help them develop a viable farming operation. 

Low Irworne Rural Farmlies. — Low income fam- 
ilies not only need to earn more but also need to 
learn how to spend their incomes more effectively. 
The wives of most rural families in poverty have 
little formal education. They have not had the ad- 
vantage of attending homemaking classes in high 
school and many have not been involved in the 
home economics program of the Extension Serv- 
ice. Many would not know how to take care of the 
family’s nutrition, health, and clothing needs even 
if money were no obstacle. 

Some of the more successful community action 
effo^pts by the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
cooperation with Extension home economists have 
been with the wives of poverty-stricken families' — 
teaching them to stretch income by buying low-cost 
food and preparing it so that it is appetizing and 
nutritious, teaching them how to make attractive 
clothing with low-cost materials. All this has 
helped to upgrade the quality of life in these homes. 

The Cornmission recoimn&nds--- 

30. That the Federal Government provide 
funds to create homemaking teams composed of 



professional and subprofessional aids to work 
intensively with all low income rural families. 

These teams should provide personalized coun- 
seling and educational services. The Extension 
Service should call on voluntary leadership de- 
veloped through home demonstration clubs to sup- 
plement this effort. 

Out-of-School Education for Rural Youth.’— 
Many organizations in rural areas which ^k to 
serve the needs of rural youths have a specific 
orientation designed to meet one or more needs of 
the youths. Despite the proliferation of these pro- 
grams, many pressing needs of youths are not met 
and those from low mcome families are neglected. 

Cooperative Extension places entirely too much 
emphasis on enrolling youth in 4r-H clubs and not 
enough on solving the problems of youth. Exten- 
sion ought to concern itself with juvenile delin- 
quency, parent training, child care, and youth 
opportunities. In carrying out its youth program. 
Extension’s primary audience should be youth- 
organization leaders, parents, and school officials, 
among others. 

Children from low income families in particu- 
lar need to be involved in real life experiences, in 
leadership development programs, and in the en- 
tire range of community-activities. In too many 
instances, the rural poor are excluded from many 
of the organized youth programs, either because 
their parents cannot afford the fees or because they 
simply do not fit in with the other menibers. 

The Commission recommends : 

31. That the Cooperative Extension Service 
devote more of its efforts toward development 
of a comprehensive youth program that focuses 
on the total development of the individual. This 
may involve less emphasis on 4-H clubs. 

It is also suggested that a fund be established 
to enable rural youths from low income families 
to attend youth camps and to participate in other 
useful projects. 

Education for Social and Economic Develop- 
ment. — ^The well-being of people in rural America 
depends largely upon how well the local leadership 
comprehends the changes that are taking place hi 
society and their ability to adapt community in- 
stitutions to these changes. Contrary to the think- 
ing of many people, there is no such thing as 
bypassed areas in the American economy. Every 
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community is affected in one way or another by 
the forces of national growth. Some communities 
or areas grow at a rapid rate, others decline, and 
a few remain static. 

At the community level, it is a serious problem 
for the leadership to adjust to these forces of 
growth and change. The problems of accommoda- 
tion to growth are about as difficult as those asso- 
ciated with a lack of growth. For example, in 
growing communities, these problems include over- 
crowded schoolrooms, inadequate water and sew- 
age facilities, and not enough recreation facilities. 

On the other hand, declining communities are 
faced with a shrinking tax base and a loss of lead- 
ership resulting from out-migration. The commu- 
nity must exert tremendous effort to maintain the 
quality of public services. In many instances, such 
communities must join with others in order to 
remain viable. Communities that remain static in 
terms of population have the problem of meeting 
the growing demand for public services without 
increased local resources. 

The land-grant universities have contributed 
significantly to the structural upheaval in rural 
America. Imbalances in the rural sector to a large 
extent are the byproduct of technological changes 
in a^culture. These universities that responded 
so well to the charge given them to develop agri- 
cultural technology should be given another 
charge at this juncture. They should at this stage 
focus attention on helping people in rural Amer- 
ica to adjust to the forces of change-^to restore 
order to their lives and to their communities. 
People who have fallen by the wayside need help, 
and communities ripped apart at the seams have 
to be put back together. 

The Commission recoTrv^ne'nds — 

32. That the land-grant universities concen- 
trate more research and extension education re- 
sources to problems of people and communities 
in ad justing to changes brought about as a re- 
sult of economic growth and development 

Particular attention needs to be given to the 
problems of small business and small communities. 

In the past few years, attempts have been made 
to extend the resources of all universities to the 
problems of rural and urban communities and to 
industry through such programs as Title I of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1965 and the 
State technical assistance program. 



However, as 



now exist, these 



programs are 



limited in their potential. Funds are made avail- 
able to colleges or universities on the basis of spe- 



cifio project proposals. It is extremely difficult for 
colleges and universities to use funds effectively 
when they arv3 appropriated in this manner. They 
cannot plan over a long enough period to develop 
expertise in transferring technology to problems 
of the community as they have, for example, in 
technical agriculture. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The projects taken on by the universities result 
in what amounts to “educational convulsions”—- 



sapping the strength and energy of the regular 
faculty and taxing physical facilities. Duration of 
the projects does not permit re-tooling, and it is 
difficult to recruit competent staffs. Generally 
faculty and facilities already used to capacity are 
called on to exert additional effort. 



The Ooimmssim recomiienMs-^ 



33. That each State select one univer 3 ity or 
university complex which will develop, as an 
integral part of the university, a program of 
continuing education and public service. 

It is also suggested that the Federal Government 
streamline administration of all Federal programs 
relating to this function and allocate funds to the 
States by an appropriate formula.lt will be desir- 
able for Federal personnel to work with the States 
in designing programs and acMeving coordination. 
This Federal cooperation, however, should not in- 
clude authorily to cut off funds in the short run. 

In all probabiHty, universities involved in such 
a program will find it necessary to establish the 
kind of continuous program and organization em- 
bodied in the concept of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. To be comprehensive, and to serve the 
total community, however, all of the resources of 
the imivereity will have to be brought into play. 
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Memorandum of Reservation by Vivian W. Henderson and James O. Gibson Concerning 

Recommendation 24 



While we certainly agree with the intent of this 
reconunendation, which calls for the redistribu- 
tion of resources as well as students, we believe 
that in the context of rural America it tends to 
reinforce one of the most misguided of the reac- 
tions to the findings of the Coleman report and 
the report of the Commission on Civil Rights on 
Racial Isolation in the schools. Both reports in- 
dicate that low income racial concentrations ad- 
versely affect the ability of schools to teach Negro 
children. Obldously, correcting these imbalances 
in Harlem, Chicago, the District of Columbia, and 
other large urban concentrations of Negroes will 
entail massive changes which present tremendous 



problems politically, financially, and mechani- 
cally. Many reactions to the reports refiect despair 
at soon accomplishing these changes and argue 
against “writing off” the educational needs of 
Negro children in those urban areas where de facto 
segregation can be expected to remain for some 
years to come. Recommendation 24 addresses it- 
self to such conditions. 

However, rural America does not have these 
concentrations. Integration of dual school systems 
should proceed immediately, and nothing which 
compounds or prolongs concentration and isola- 
tion of minority children should be tolerated. 



. Chapter 6 



Health and Medical Care 



This Coifflajissipn is profoundly disturbed by the 
health problems of low income people in rural 
America. Nowhere in the United States is the need 
for health service so acute, and nowhere is it so 
inadequate. ^ 

The statistical evidence is overwhelming yet the 
statistics barely suggest the inequity and the dis- 
crimination against the rural poor in medical and 
dental care and in modem health services. 

We have failed miserably to protect the health 
of low income people ih rural areas. The health 
service they get is not only inadequate in extent 
but seriously deficient in quality. It is badly or- 
ganized, underfinanced, rarely related to the needs 
of the individual or the family; Such health serv- 
ice as there is too often is disciimin^ 
of race arid income and heedless of the dignity of 
the individual. 

This Commission is strongly of the opinion that 
comprehensive, continuous health service of the 
highest quality should be accessible to all A meri- 
cans regardless of race, income, and place of resi- 
dence. The recommendations offered in this report 
are designed to help achieve that goal. 

First, however, consider the facts that describe 
the problem. We begin with the facts of infant 
mortality. They underscore the situation in rural 
America as few things could. 



The level and trend of infant and maternal 
mortality have been used as indicators of the social 
and economic conditions and the general health 
level of population groups. The infant death rate 
for the United States has declined from 69 deaths 
per 1,000 live births in 1925-29 to 24.8 in 1964. This 
rapid decline has been due chiefly to a reduction 
in mortality from infectious diseases. Today more 
than To percent of all infant deaths occur in the 
first month of life. The principal causes of these 
deaths relate to obstetrical problems, congenital 
malformation, and prematurity. The infectious 



diseases, however, still are a problem for infants 
during 1 to 11 months of life. 

Although infant deaths have declined for .both 
white and nonwliite groups, the relative difference 
between white and nonwhite infant deaths has in- 
creased. The infant mortality rate for nonwhites 
was 71 percent higher than that for whites in 1940, 
87 percent higher in 1963, and 90 perceiit higher 
in 1964. The 1964 nonwhite infant death rate of 
41.1 per 1,000 live births represents a lag of over 
two decades in the nonwhite group (7) ^ The non- 
white infant death rate after the first month of life 
was 108 percent higher than for whites in 1945-49, 
and 170 percent higher in 1964. (See table 1.) 

As shown in figure 2, infant mortality is espe- 
cially high in the rural South — ^in the Southeastern 
States where the Negro population in rural areas 
is large and in the States with concentrations of 
the Indian and Mexican-America n population. 

Maternal mortality, like infant mortality, has 
declined significantly over the years. Since 1951 
maternal mortality in the United States has 
declined more than 90 percent. However, the rela- 
tive difference between white and nonwhite ma- 
ternal mortality has increased. In the early 1940’s 
maternal mortality among nonwhite mothers was 
on the average slightly less than double the rate 
among white mothers. Since 1955, the rates among 
nonwhite mothers have been approximately four 
times those among white mothers (table 2) . 

In 1964, one-third of the 1,343 maternal deaths 
in the United States were mothers in rural areas 
and small towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants 
located outside of metropolitan counties. The 
maternal mortality rate of 40.9 per 100,000 live 
births in these largely nonurbanized areari was 
much higher than the national average of 33 deaths 
per 100,000. The lowest maternal death rate, 25 per 
100,000, prevailed in the largely suburban areas 
surrounding the nation’s great citie.^ (^). 

^References, indicated by italics in parentheses, are- 
listed at the end of this chapter. • 
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Table !. — Infant rates per IfOOO live Hrths, United States, 1915-64 

Deatbs under 1 month Deaths from 1 month to 11 months Percent excess of nonvhite 

(Neonat^) (Postne onatal) over white 

White Nonwhite White Nonwhite Neonatal Postneonatal 



I91&-19._.„— — — — — 42. 3 

1920-24 — — 38.7 

1925-29 — — 36. 0 

1930-34. - 32. 5 

1934^39 — — - — - 29.5 

1940-44 : — — 24.9 

1945-49... — 21.8 

1950-54 18.6 

1955-59 17. 6 

1960 17. 2 

1961. — - 16.9 

1962 16. 9 

1963 » 16.7 

1964 _...... 16.2 



58. 1 


49.6 


89. 5 


37 


80 


51. 1 


34. 5 


64. 2 


32 


86 


47.9 


29.1 


57.6 


33 


98 


48.2 


22. 9 


47. 5 


48 


107 


41.4 


19.7 


39. 9 


40 


103 


35.6 


14. 1 


31.3 


43 


122 


30. 3 


9. 2 


19. 1 


39 


108 


27. 4 


6. 8 


17. 3 


47 


154 


27.7 


5.8 


15. 9 


57 


174 


26. 9 


5.7 


16. 4 


56 


188 


26. 2 


5. 5 


14.5 


55 


164 


26.1 


5.5 


15.3 


54 


178 


26. 1 


5. 5 


15.4 


56 


180 


26. 5 


5.4 


14. 6 


64 


170 



> Excludes New Jersey, since no provision was made for white-nonwhite distinction oh birth and death certificates 
SouBCBt H. C. Chase, White-NonwhUe Mortality Differentials in the United States, HEW Indicators, June 1965. 



Health Status^ 

The evidence is clear that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between iUness and income. We know that 
the progressive nature of illness ultimately inter- 
feres with normal productive activity and results 
in reduced income. We also know that poverty and 
its associated conditions — ^inadequate nutrition, 
unsanitary living conditions, and other e:Se'3ts of 
poverty — ^results in frequent and long illness which 
in turn results in inability to work. 

Limitation of activity due to chronic illness is 
more prevalent among the poor than among the 
rich. ThSs relationship is even more pronounced 
when chronic illness affects the person’s ability to 
work at a job, to do housework, or to go to school. 
Regardless of income, rural residents, especially 
the elderly, are much more likely to have disabling 
chronic health conditions than their urban counter- 
parts (table 3). Rural persons also have higher 
rates of injuries than urban residents, have more 
days of restricted activity, and lose more days from 
work due to ilkiess and injury than their urban 
counterparts. The injury rate from motor vehicle 
accidents is highest among rural nonfarm resi- 

* Unless otlhepwise in'dicat^, data in this isection are 
based on unpuiblished data provided by the National Center 
for Health Statistics, Public Health Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Table 2. — Maternal mortality per 100,000 live 
births, United States, 191 6-6S 





Period 




White 


Nonwhite 


1915-19 






— - 700.3 


1, 253. 5 








____ 649. 2 


1, 134. 3 


1923-29_ — 






615. 0 


1, 163. 7 


1930-34 - 






575. 4 


1, 080. 7 


lSi35-39 




* 


439. 9 


875. 5 


1940-44 






— 238.0 


596.4 


1945-49——- 






110. 8 


328. 4 


1950-54—- 






48.9 


128.7 


1955-59-—— 






; 28. 2 


112. 4 


I960 - 






— 26. 0 


. 97. 9 


1961—— — 






24.9 


101. 3 


19321 






_— 23.8 


95.9 


1963 — 






24. 2 


98. 1 



> Excludes New Jersey since no provision was made 
for white-nonwhite distinction on birth and death 
certificates. 

Soubce: H. C. Chase, White-Normhite Mortality Differ- 
entials in the United States, HEW Indicators, June 1965. 

dents. Rural farm residents have the highest rate 
of injuries caused by work-related accidents. Acci- 
dent death rates are higher among rural than 
among urban people. In 1968, rural residents 
accounted for 3 out of 5 deaths caused by accidents. 
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Table 3. — Percent oj persons wit^ limitation of activity due to chronia cwidi^ons, by degree of limitation 

according to age and residence, United States, Judy 196ii-June 1964> 









Persons with one or more (dironic conditions 


Besidenceandage 


AU 

persons 


JrCXoOnS 

with no 
chronic 
conditlor,s 


With no 
To<Ai limita* 

tion of 
activity 


With limi- With limi- 
tation, titlonln 

hut not amount or 

in major kindofmajw 
activity » actlvky i 



ALL ABEAS 

All Ag6S__ - - 100 54.6 45.4 33.3 3.4 . 8.7 

Under 15 years 100 80.0 20.0 18. 0 0.9 1.1 

15“44 years,:.— - 100 52.8 47.2 39.4 3.3 4 5 

45~64 years 100 33.9 66.1 45.8 5.8 14.4 

65 years and over : 100 17. 2 82.8 33.2 7.6 41.9 

URBAN 

All Ages - — - - 100 54.7 45.3 34 1 3. 3 7.9 

Under 15 yeare 100 79. 5 20. 5 18. 5 0. 9 1. 2 

15— 44 years.' - 100 53.1 46.9 39.7 3.2 4.0 

45“64 years. 100 35.4 64.6 46.5 5.3 12.7 

65 years and over 100 19.2 80.8 35.5 7»3 38.0 

BUBAL NONFABM 

AU Ages.— 100 544 45.6 32. 0 3.6 9. 9 

Under 15 years - 100 80.4 19.6 17.7 1.0 0.8 

15— 44 years. .... 100 51.5 48.5 39.9 3.5 5.1 

45—64 years 100 30. 5 69. 5 44 8 6. 7 18. 0 

65 years and over......... ... 100 12.8 87.2 28.6 8.1 50.5 

BUBAL FARM 

All Ages..— ...... ... 100 54 6 45.4 28.9 4. 2 v 12.3 

Under 15 years - 100 83.5 16.5 14.8 1.0 0.7 

15— 44 years... - - 100 54.8 45.2 3 4 2 3» 8 7. 2 

45— 64 years. .... 100 29.7 70.3 42.7 7.8 19.8 

65 years and over 100 13.3 86.7 26.9 8.5 51.3 



* Major activity refers to ability to work, keep house, or engage in school or preschool activities. 

Source: Unpublished data provided by the National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health Service, Dept, of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Because the rural poor do not have easy access 
to appropriate health services early in the illness, 
the result is much greater disability. Available 
data on services provided by physicians and den- 
tists clearly show that the poor are less likely than 
those with higher incomes to receive adequate 
medical care. The lack of medical care is most 
acute among the children of the poor. 

Kegardless of income, rural farm residents av- 
erage fewer physician visits per person — consulta- 
tion with a physician or services provided by a 
nurse or other person imder the physician’s super- 
vision — ^than rural nonfarm and urban residents. 
Bural residents, especially the children of the 
rural poor, are less likely to have used the services 
of a physician during the year than their urban 



counterparts. And relatively more rural residents 
than urban residents have never seen a physician. 

Twice as many persons in families with incomes 
of $7,000 or more, compared with those in families 
with less than $2,000 income, use the services of 
specialists during a 1-year period. To take but one 
example, about 20 percent of the children under 
15 years of age were examined or treated by a 
pediatrician during the year. This proportion was 
9.6 percent for those in the lowest income group 
and 29.4 percent for those in families with incomes 
of $7,000 or more (S ) . Moreover, children in higher 
income families and those living in metropolitan 
areas of the country are more likely to have a 
routine physical examination than those in low 
income families and those living outside metro- 



politan areas and especially on farms. This lack 
of medical care in the early ages is especially 
tragic since a large proportion of the handicap- 
ping chronic conditions could be prevented or 
corrected by early detection and proper treatment 
at appropriate ages in childhood. (See figure 3.) 

The relationship between health care and income 
is even more striking for dental care. The poor 
rarely see a dentist. One-fourth of the poor have 
never seen a dentist. Only 24 percent of the persons 
in families with less than $3,000 income, compared 
with 57 percent of those in families with $7,000 or 
more income, visit a dentist during the year. 

Children suffer most in the lack of dental care. 
Only one out of four children under 15 years of 
age in families with incomes of less than $3,000 
has ever received any dental care, while three out 
of four children in the $7,000 or more income group 
have visited a dentist at least once during a year. 
It is well known that most of the dental ills in 
adults can be traced to childhood neglect. Among 
the rural poor this lack of dental care, especially 
among children, becomes very acute. Rural res- 
idents receive consistently less dental care than 
their urban counterparts regardless of their 
economic status. 

It is possible that because many people regard 
conditions needing dental care only as inconven- 
iences they often postpone visits to the deiitist for 
examination and treatment. This may be par- 
ticularly true of low income rural families. Be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of dentists, and in an 
attempt to avoid dental expense, they often delay 
going to a dentist until they are in pain or have 
other acute discomfort. The r^ults are predictable : 
among those who go to a dentist, the lower their 
income, the more likely that the visit includes, ex- 
tractions. For the poor, dental care when it occurs 
is curative rather than pi^ventive (S ) . 

Although three-fourths of the people in the 
United States have some kind of health insurance 
coverage to protect them against the cost of medi- 
cal care, unfortunately the poor who need it most 
do not have such protection.' About one-third of 
the persons in families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 have health insurance compared with nine- 
tehths of the persons with incomes of $10,000 or 
more (fig. 4). Regardless of income, the rate of 
insurance coverage is lowest for rural farm res- 
idents, a fact which partially reflects differences 
in patterns of employment between urban and 
rural areas. The proportion of persons with in- 



surance protection is lowest for the rural poor on 
southern farms. 

The amount of money people spend to maintain 
or regain their heahh varies markedly by the 
amount of family income and size of the family. 
The combined impact jf family income and family 
size on personal health expenditures becomes most 
pronounced for the maintenance of health care of 
the children. For example, expenditures for health 
care of a child livin^^ in a three-member family 
with an income of $7,000 or more are five times 
greater than the amount spent for health care of 
a child in a family with seven or more members 
and an income of less than $2,000. 

Regardless of income, as population density de- 
creases, the per capita expenditures for health 
care also decrease. The amount spent on health care 
is lowest among the low income rural farm fami- 
lies, and particularly the amount spent for the 
health care of the very young children. This is 
consistent with the low level of medical and dental 
care among rural farm families as well as the low 
proportion of persons with health insurance cov- 
erage (^^9. 74). ; 

Health Manpower and Facilities 

The scarcity of health manpower and facilities 
in the low income rural areas is alarming and is 
not likely to be corrected overnight. Although 
about 30 percent of our population still lives in 
rural areas, only 12 percent of our physicians, 18 
percent of our nurst«^, 14 percent of our pharma- 
cists, 8 percent of our pediatricians, and less than 
4 percent of our psychiatrists are located in rural 
areas (5). 

Because of continued population growth, ad- 
vances in medical knowledge, and overall improve- 
ments in the opportunities of the people, tlie de- 
mand for health service and, therefore, for health 
personnel to pn)vide the ^ryices, will continue to 
increase. Existing shortages of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other health personnel are likely to 
last for some time. Shortages of hospital beds and 
high quality extended care facilities— such as 
nursing homes and other hom^ for the aged, 
chronic disease hospitals, and geriatric hospitals — 
also are not likely to be corrected in a short time. 
Needless to ^y, the strain will be felt most in rural 
areas of the nation. 

Health personnel tend to concentrate in metro- 
politan areas and to specialize. The number of 



Rgure 3. Percent of persons under 17 years C age who had a routine 
physical examination in the 12 month period July 1962-JUne 1963 
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physicians per 100,000 population is 53 in isolated 
rural areas compared with 195 in large metropoli- 
tan centers (fig. 5) . The isolated counties are con- 
spicuously lacking in specialists and physicians 
employed by hospitals and indusitry. Hence, the 
continuing decline in the ratio of general practi- 
tioners to population during the last decade be- 
comes more critical for rural areas than urban be- 
cause rural people depend on general practitioners 
more than on specialists. 

Despite an increase in the number of dentists, 
the ratio of dentists to population has declined 
during the past decade (fig. 6.) The ratio of den- 
tists to population ranges from 69 per 100,000 per- 
sons in large metropolitan areas to only 27 in the 
isolated rural areas. The nurse-population ratio 
ranges from over 300 per 100,000 persons in urban 
centers to 126 per 100,000 in the isolated rural areas 
of the country (^). 

In recent years the operation of the Federal- 
State hospital construction program under the 
Hill-Burton Act of 1946 has increased the number 
of hospitals in rural areas. However, with the 
rapid population growth the ratio of the number 
of beds in general hospitals to the nation’s popu- 
lation has increased very little. 

Although quality of hospital care cannot be 
measured solely by the number of beds, we do 
know that the size of the hospital to some extent 
I’eflects the services available,, The larger hospitals 
are better staffed with technical personnex and 
specialists and are generally better equipped. But 
rural people have to depend largely on the smaller 
hospitals. In these small hospitals in the outlying 
areas, free organized outpatient departments are 
seldom found. 

Historically, the States have had responsibility 
for the care of the mentally ill and the mentally 
retarded. However, mental hospital standards vary 
from State to State. In each of the four most 
urbanized States the ratio of mental hospital beds 
“acceptable” to the State supervising agency ex- 
ceeds 30 per 1,000 population. In the four most 
rural States, this ratio is lower than 3 per 1,000. 
The staffing problems in these hospitals are even 
more acute. The result is that senile and other 
psychotic patients from rural areas usually end up 
in seriously substandard facilities (7). Often 
patients I’emain in mental hospitals because of a 
lack of extended care facilities in the community. 



Many of these patients are elderly, and suffer 
from physical illness which results in psychiatric 
disorders. Often when these physical illnesses re- 
ceive appropriate medical or surgical treatment, 
the psychiatric disorder disappears. 

In recent years mental deficiencies, pgrehoses, 
and neuroses are some of the important disorders 
for which the Federal Government has assumed 
financial responsibility. Federal funds have stimu- 
lated the assessment of mental health resources 
and needs of each State and the construction and 
initial staffing of community mental health cen- 
ters. In a variety of ways treatment for the men- 
tally ill is being brought back into the, mainstream 
of commmiity -based health services. With modem 
drug treatments it is often unnecessary for a 
patient to remain in isolated hospitals for long 
periods. As a result, community mental health 
programs financed largely by B’ederal and State 
governments have spread across the nation. 

Outpatient pgrchiatric clinics for rural children 
and youth are often the only mental health re- 
source available in rural areas. In 1961 only 4 
percent of clinics serving children and youth in 
the nation were located in rural areas. The 35 
States without any rural clinics had around 65 
percent of the rural children. Rural clinics pro- 
vided .only 1.5 percent of the total clinic man- 
hours of service per Week. More of the rural clinics 
are operated on a part-time basis and have smaller 
staff than urban clinics. These data are not sur- 
prising considering the very heavy concentration 
of psychiatrists in the large metropolitan areas 

(«)• 

The more affluent rural residents can and often 
do obtain medical services in the hospitals in dis- 
tant cities. However, distance continues to be a 
problem for the rural poor who lack the ready 
means of transportation, financial resources, and 
the medical awareness needed to obtain medical 
and surgical services m the large city hospitals. 

To make matters worse for the poor living in 
the isolated rural areas of the country, services 
have become increasmgly centralized so that avail- 
ability of transportation and of time to take ad- 
vantage of these services 'becomes an additional 
problem. Dispersion of hospitals and clinics is nec- 
essary. However, in rural areas population density 
is not high enough to make feasible the operation 
of well-staffed hospitals. 
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Figure 5. Urban-rurd^ differences in physidan supply, 1962 
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^Counties within standard metropolitan statistical areas, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Budget, are here classified as greater metropolitan (if they are part 
of a SMSA of 1 million or more population) or lesser metropolitan (SMSA population 
of 50,000 to 1 million). Adjacent counties are counties that are not themselves 
metropolitan but are contiguous to metropolitan counties. All other counties are 
classified as isolated; semirural counties contain an incorporated place of 2,5000 or 
more population, rural counties do not. 

Source: Health Manpower Source Book, Section 18, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 6. Urban-rurai^differences in dentist supply, 1962 
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-^Counties within standard metropolitan statistical areas, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Budget, are here classified as greater metropoiitan (if they are part 
of a SMSA of 1 miliion or more population) or lesser metropolitan (SMSA popuiation 
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more population, rurai counties do not. 

Source: Heaith Manpower Source Book, Section 18, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
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Recommendations 

Federal resources have been devoted to a wide 
variety of programs to increase the supply of med- 
ical resources. The Public Health Service Act pro- 
vides for traineeships for professional nurses, 
grants for graduate training in public health, and 
grants for training of personnel for State and local 
health worh:. The Health Professions’ Educational 
Assistance Act of 1963 and its amendments au- 
thorize grants for the construction of teaching 
facilities for medical, dental^ and other health pro- 
fessional schools, and grants to improve the qual- 
ity of health professional education. The 1966 
amendments to this act encourage physicians, den- 
tists, and optometrists to practice in poor rural 
areas by forgiving up to 100 percent of their, Fed- 
eral educational loans. The Allied Health Person- 
nel Training Act of 1966 is designed to augment 
allied health manpower resources. The act author- 
izes construction grants to teaching facilities, 
grants to improve curriculum, and project grants 
to develop new teaching methods and to spur the 
development of new types of health personnel. 

In addition to Federal aid. State and local ef- 
forts to improve the supply of rural physicians 
have taken many forms, ranging from offering 
rent-free modem office facilities to physicians to 
full financial support to medical students who will 
set up practice in rural areas. 

In ^ite of these and other efforts the shortage 
of health resources in rural areas persists. Imme- 
diate attenion ^ould be given to devising ways of 
augmenting the supply of health resources in rural 
areas. There are two approaches to meeting this 
problem, and both need to be taken into account : 
(1) Add to the supply by increasing medical facil- 
ities and training more health manpower, and (2) 
increase the efficiency with which health resources 
aroused. 

The Commission, recommends — 

1. That cancellation of educational loans in 
return for service in rural areas under the 
Health Professions* Educational Assistance 
Act be extended to cover a wider variety of pro- 
fessional and subprofessional health manpower 
than is now covered. 

Every attempt should be made to encourage 
more students to specialize in the medical profes- 
sions. High school comiseling should be strength- 
ened in this area. 



The Gommissi<m reoommendfS- 



2, That Federal funds available under the 
Health Professions* Educational Assistance 



Act be used much more exten^vely to construct 
medical and dental schools and to encourage 
innovations in education and training which 
promote the efficient practice of medicine. 



The curriculum of medical and dental schools, 
especially in rural Stat^, should include a course 
of advanced clinical experience in a field setting. 
Such a requirement will provide an oppbitunity 
for a mral type of medical and dental experience 
not obtainable in the metropolitan area in which 
the college is usually situated. 

It is obvious that the increase in the demand for 
physicians and dentists will far exceed the incrMse 
in the supply imless ways are devised to use physi- 
cians more efficiently. This need is very acute in 
child health. If we simply continue present 
methods of providing health service, it would be 
almost impossible to assure comprehensive care for 
all the children of the poor. However, many of the 
tasks now performed % physicians could be han- 
dled by trained assistants, supervised by physi- 
cians. The use of physicians’ assistants would re- 
duce both the number of additional doctors needed 
and the cost of providing care. 



The Oommissmn recommends— 

3. That a corps of subprof essional health per- 
sonnel working under the supervision of doc- 
tors and dentists be developed and trained. 

Programs for the training of subprofessionals 
should be established in local areas and coordi- 
nated with the medical colleges in the State. In 
some cases and for certain categories of personnel, 
commmmiity colleges should establish programs to 
provide associate degrees in various subprofes- 
sional specialties. Other training to perform many 
tasks might be provided for aids with less than 
high school education. Federally supported health 
care programs should be used to provide training 
to the assistants, as well as to exert leader^ip in 
the use of this type of personnel. 



The Commission recom/mends— 



4. That a National Rural Health Corps of 
trained volunteer health personnel be estab- 
lished to work in rural areas with serious health 
needs. 



These volunteers may be physicians, dentists, 
nurses, medical and nursing aids, or other specified 
health workers. The utilization of Health Corps 
volunteers in rural awas should be within the 
framework of comprehensive local health care pro- 
grams approved by the State department of health. 



The Gormmssion recormnends — 

5. That the Federal Government encourage 



and promote the development of group prac- 
tices, especially prepaid "roup practices in 
rural areas, and assist iii establishing facilities 
to be used for this purpose. 

Group practice enables the doctor to work a 
regulated work week and be relieved of the pres- 
sures of a rural, physician practicing on his own. 



sional contact with his partners and may also be 
free to. leave temporarily fqr study with the as- 
surance that his patients will be cared for. Groups 
of doctors worlring together can make more ef- 
ficient use of equipment, auxiliary personnel, and 
consultation than doctors practicing alone. 

Often elderly persons in rural areas suffering 
from chronic physical or mental illness are placed 
in institutions far away from home for long pe- 
riods in isolation from their family and com- 
munity. Such persons could be taken care of more 
effectively and economically in their own homes 
by a visiting nurse or a health aid under medical 



supervision. 



The Oommission reeairmbends— 



6. That high quality home care programs be 
developed to serve the elderly and the chroni- 
cally ill iii rural areas. 



These programs should operate through a cen- 
trally administered team approach under medical 
direction, consisting of the physician, public health 
nurse, social workers, and health aids from the 
local community. 

Policies and programs to increase the number of 
phyacians have as their primary purpose an in- 
crease in the quantity of health services, not. 
merely an increase in the number of doctors. An 
increased supply of manpower would not by itself 
make suCh services more available to those who 
need it, unless accompanied by programs to enable 
persons to obtain such services. We, therefore need 
to organize a system of health services which will 



assure that the total population can obtain ade- 
quate medical care. 

The Goiifimiesion TeoOTn^^ ; \ 

7* That community health centers tied into a 
regional system of hospital and specialized 
services be developed in rural areas. 



should be available to all. Such centers should in- 
clude as their essential components a program of 
comprehensive maternal and child health care as 
well as a program of early detection and treatment 
of chronic conditions. 

These centers should be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of the communities. In the isolated rural 
areas, such centers could take the form of mobile 
units traveling on a regular basis within specific 
geographic areas in order to provide continuing 
health care over time to all persons within the area. 
This would enable the use of regional hospital- 
based medical staff supplemented by health work- 
ers, medical and dental assistants, and subprofes- 
sional aids from the local community.^ 

Arrangements should be made with the re^onal 
hospital to provide backup referral and consulta- 
tive services for patients who present unusual diag- 
nostic or highly specialized problems and to pro- 
vide consultation and technical assistance in 
program planning and appropriate use of existing 
and new categories of health personnel. Wherever 
possible, full advantage should be taken of univer- 
sity hospitals and their staff. 

• TheO(mmhi88i(yrirec<mmiend8 — 

8. That a national program of comprehensive 
dental care for children be developed with spe- 
cial provisions to meet the needs of the poor in 
rural areas. 

In the initial years, this program should be 
established on a pilot basis in selected areas of 
severe needs. Care should be provided on an incre- 
mental basis, covering children of first grade age 
only in the initial year and adding a grade a year. 
The schools should provide a setting in which con- 
tinuous access to the largest number of children is 
assured and the most productive use of dental man- 
power is achieved. This service should be incorpo- 
rated with the functions of the community health 



•eventive, curative, and rehabilitative, services 



centers, whjen these are established. Mobile dental 
units (such as those used by the Indian health pro- 
gram) should be used to take dental services to the 
isolated rural areas. 

As part of such a program of comprehensive 
dental care a/ program of fluoridation of commu- 
nity water suppli^ should be offered. Federal 
grants for installation, operation, and maintenance 
of equipment should be available to communities 
which decide to fluoridate their water supply. Such 
a .program can reduce dental disease in the popu- 
lation served by more than 50 percent at minimum 
annual expense, thus also reducing dental needs 
and costs of dental treatment in subsequent years. 
A program of comprehensive dental care in a com- 
munity which has had a fluoridated water supply 
during the period in which the teeth “served” were 
being formed will cost approximately $13 per child 
per year. The cost is approximately $30 per child 
per year in a community without fluoridated water. 
Fluoridation costs per year would be approxi- 
mately 12 cents per capita or 71 cents per child 
served. (9). 

TheG(mmissi(mrecoimnends — 

9. That maximum use be made of available 
Federal funds to provide adequate care for 
mental illness and mental retardation to all 
through such programs as subsidized multi- 
county mental health centers. 

These services and facilities should be tied in 
with the regional health centers in terms of orga- 
nization, staffing and services offered. 

TheOommissiorirecomnends — 

10. That modern techniques of communica- 
tion and transportation be effectively used to 
serve the isolated rural areas and to bring the 
rural physician into close association with the 
regional health centers. 

The use of helicopters, small planes, and two- 
way radios for emergency care service as well as 
for regular medical service in the outlying areas 
should be extended. Moreover, the increasing po- 
tential of computerized communication systems 
could be of crucial importance in the organization 
and delivery of health care in outlying areas. The 
use of closed-circuit television, telephonic trans- 
mission of electrocardiogram tracings, electronic 



analysis of electrocardiograms, rapid recall of in- 
dividual health records and the like sliould be 
explored. 

The cities of America are far ahead of rural 
areas in providing medical care. One of the several 
reasons is that public health departments in cities 
have been better financed than those in rural areasj 
better staffedji better equipped^ and more alert to 
the nee^ of the people. In recent years some of 
these agencies have expanded their activities to 
include such programs as dental services for chil- 
dren, prevention of accidental injuries, promo- 
tion of mental health, and early detection of 
chronic conditions. County health departments in 
rural areas, as a rule, have neither the staff nor the 
facilities to meet the needs of the poor. 

The Oonmdssion reconmieTids-— 

11. That public health agencies in rural coun- 
ties and multicounty districts be strengthened, 
their role in the community be expanded, and 
the services offered be updated to meet the cur- 
irent needs of the people in keeping with na- 
tional health goals. 

it is not enough simply to develop facilities and 
services for adequate health care unless along with 
these goes the assurance that all persons can also 
afford to use them. Many people — both the poor 
and the not-so-poor— ^face financial ruin from 
medical bills because of inadequate or ho protec- 
tion against the cost of medical care. Prolonged 
illness and hospitalization can drag most of us 
into poverty. And, as indicated earlier in the chap- 
ter, this is especially true of rural residents, for 
they are less likely than urban residents to have 
adequate provisions for medical care. 

Over the years the Federal Government has as- 
sumed increasing responsibility for the medical 
care of specific categories of persons based on need. 
The principle of social insurance for health care 
was accepted for the first time by the United 
States with the passage of the 1965 Medicare 
amendment to the Social Security Act which pro- 
vides health insurance for the aged. Medicare, a 
federally administered program, offers two kinds 
of benefits for persons aged 65 or older : hospital 
insurance (for hospitalization and related care) 
which is universal for all aged persons, and sup- 
plementary medical insurance (for physicians’ 
services and some other medical services) which is 
a voluntary program. Benefits are uniform 

n 



throughout the nation. Undoubtedly, this program 
has been a boon to the rural aged and has corrected 
many of the deficiencies of voluntary health insur- 
ance in rural areas. However, this program still 
has limitations, especially as it affects the rural 
residents. It still is hemmed in with, time limits, 
deductibles, and problems of enrollment in the 
medical insurance benefits of the program. More- 
over, it does not cover persons under 65 years 
of age. 

It was hoped that Title XIX of the amendment, 
commonly known as the Medicaid program, would 
solve the problem. Medicaid is a Federal-State pro- 
gram designed to provide medical assistance to all 
needy and “medically needy” persons as defined 
by each State. The objectives of this Federal- 
State program are: (1) To provide medical as- 
sistance for all persons who are receiving financial 
asastance, or who would be eligible for such as- 
sistance; under federally aided public assistance 
programs, and all persons under age 21 who, ex- 
cept for a State requirement, would be eligible for 
assistance through the program of aid to families 
with dependent children (this represents the mini- 
mum coverage called for under this program for 
purposes of Federal participation) ; (2) to per- 
mit States at their option to provide medical as- 
sistance to those groups of medically needy people 
who would qualify under the public assistance 
categories if they were in sufficient financial need ; 
and, (3) if the States choose, to provide medical 
care to all medically needy children under age 21, 
even if they cannot meet the eligibility require- 
ments for financial assistance under public assist- 
ance programs. The remaining needy persons 
21-64: years old who cannot qualify under the 
federally aided medical assistance program may 
be included in the program at the States’ expense. 

There are growing indications, however, that in 
many instances only those persons on public as- 
sistance qualify for medical assistance under this 
program. Moreover, criteria for eligibility and the 
benefits offered in addition to the miniTiminri re- 
quirements are not uniform across the nation. Very 
few States have incorporated the originally con- 
ceived idea of medicaid into their programs. And 
there are difficulties in financing the program, get- 
ting the cooperation of doctors, and untangling 
other redtape attached to the legislation. The 
financial problems are not surprising when only 
those in greatest need participate; per patient 
costs obviously will be high. As of July 1967, 24 
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States had not yet implemented the program, and 
a large proportion of these have large low income 
rural populations. The economic potential of these 
States being low, the range of optional services 
offered by the participating low income States is 
narrower than in the more affluent States. Often 
these optional services are offered only to public 
assistance recipients. The income levels defining 
the medically needy are also lower in these States. 

Moreover, the 1967 House amendments to the 
act, if passed, will drastically reduce the income 
ceiling, in defining the “medically needy” for pur- 
poses of Federal participation in the program — 
Federal sharing will not be available for families 
whose income exceeds 1331^ percent of the high- 
est amoimt ordinarily paid to a fymily of the 
same size in the form of money payments under 
the AFDC program. 

The Commission recoimnends-— 

12. That the Federal .Government immedi- 
ately develop a comprehensive program to meet 
the medical care needs of rural America. 

The Commission realizes that the recommenda- 
tions made thus far will take time to put into ef- 
fect. The health needs of the rural poor, however, 
are acute. Tliousands of these people need help 
today. They need drugs, immunization, diagnostic 
evaluation, treatment, and corrective surgery — a 
wide range of medical services. 

The CoTnmission therefore recommends — 

13. That the Federal Government act at the 
earliest possible moment to support and admin- 
ister programs which will provide adequate 
medical treatment for low income residents of 
rural areas. 

Here are some ways this recommendation can 
be carried out : 

(a) Federal fwnds should he provided to em- 
ploy local private physicia/ns to serve for one or 
two days a weeh in the rurcd areas to provide the 
essentials of medical care. The U.S. Public Health 
Service could place on an emergency basis one or 
two doctors, nurses, and appropriate paramedical 
personnel in each county to work with the rural 
poor. 

(b) A federally finaTwed program of early de- 
tection and treatmenl of congenital amd other 
handicapping disorders in children should be 



launched immediately in these health-depressed 
rural areas. 

(c) The maternal and infant care 'project grants 
ae-well as the comprehensive child health project 
grants for "school age and preschool children 2i\Xr 
thorized under Title V of the Social Security Act 
were specifically developed to serve the poor in 
areas with concentration of low income families. 
These projects are designed to reach out into the 
community for early detection, preventive health 
services, and medical care for mothers and chil- 
dren among a population most acquainted only 
with care in emergencies. Limitation in funds has 
restricted the area covered. These projects sA-mtZc? 
he continued heyond their B-year period of author- 
isation and appropriations for these projects 
should he imniediately and suhstantially i/nereased 
to enable rapid expansion of these projects in 
rural area» of dire need. 

Attention must be given to meet the nutritional 
needs of these children. Recommendations to 
satisfy these needs are offered in an other section 
of this report. 

Migrant Health 

Tlie health problems of migratory farmworkers 
and their families are an extreme case of the prob- 
lems encountered by the rural poor across the 
nation. Health services for migratory farm fam- 
ilies have been almost nonexistent. Being non- 
residents in most of the areas where they do 
seasonal work, these people are usually ineligible 
for medical assistance from local public hospitals 
or welfare departments. 

In 1962 the Migrant Health Act was enacted 
authorizing grants by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice to State and local agencies for health services to 
migrants. Assistance offered by the Public Health 
Service under this legislation has stimulated some 
communities to adjust their local health services in 
order to extend them to the seasonal farm families. 
In fact, the act authorizes general ambulatory 
medical care instead of the restricted preventive 
services conventionally offered by rural county 
health departments. 

Although these projects have improved the 
health care of many migrant families, the pro- 
gram’s impact, relative to the problem, is still ex- 
tremely inadequate. The legislative authority for 
> the migrant health program expires in June 1968. 



Ths Commission recormmnds — 

14 That the Migrant Health Act be renewed 
in 1968 with sufficient funds to expand the pro- 
gram in terms of geographic coverage and serv- 
ices offered. 

In order to insure continuity of services the re- 
newed legislation should include a broader defini- 
tion of migrant worker to cover the entire migrant 
community, especially in the home-base areas. Con- 
certed efforts to improve interarea communication 
and coordination should be made, and community 
education and inservice orientation for health 
workers should be intensified. 

ladian Health 

Another distinct rural population group for 
which the Federal Government lias taken responsi- 
bility is the Indian American. The Indian Ameri- 
cans are predominantly rural people, desperately 
poor, and concentrated on Indian reservations in 
23 States which have Federal Indian reservations. 
In 1965, approximately 381,000 Indians, including 
Alaskan natives, depended in varying degrees 
upon the Indian health programfor health serv- 
ices. They are widely dispersed on about 250 Fed- 
eral Indian reservations in various colonies and 
adjacent communities and in several hundred 
villages in Alaska. 

Despite the various problems in providing 
health services to the Indian Americans, consider- 
able progress has been made in improving their 
health during the past decade. Indicators of im- 
provement are the reduction in mortalify from 
communicable diseases, especially tuberculosis, and 
lowering of inf ant death rates. 

However, mortalify from communicable diseases 
and deaths among babies after the first month of 
life are still far greater than those in the general 
population. Most of these infant deaths are from 
respiratory conditions, gastroenteritis, and diar- 
rheas which are frequently associated with 
the home environment — ^inadequate sanitation, 
crowded housing, lack of safe water supplies, and 
limited facilities for practicing modem hygiene. 
Nearly one-sixth of all Indian deaths in a year are 
attributable to tuberculosis, and gastroenteric and 
other infectious diseases, reflecting, in part at least, 
grossly substandard living conditions, poor nu- 
trition, rigorous climate, and inadequate sanita- 
tion. Nonetheless, the infectious diseases are 
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slowly being displaced by degenerative conditions 
and noninfectious diseases. Leading causes of 
death today are accidents first (156 per 100,000) 
and diseases of the heart second (142 per 100,000). 

Another measure of j>rogress during the past 
decade has been in the expansion and improve- 
ment in hospital and clinic facilities. By 1965, the 
Indian health program was operating 49 hospitals, 
30 health centers with full-time staff, 16 school 
health centers, and many field health stations. In 
addition, contractual arrangements were in effect 
with hundreds of community hospitals to provide 
inpatient services and extended care to beneficiaries 
where no public h^lth service facility is available 
and for emergency services. 

Comprehensive curative, preventive, and reha- 
bilitative services are provided at all facilities, and 
include public health nursing, maternal and child 
health care, dentistry, nutrition, sanitation, and 
health education. Indians are trained to serve in 
both professional and nonprofessional positions 
in the health program, thus relieving to some ex- 
tent the problems of shortages of staff. Indian par- 
ticipation is encouraged in all phases of the health 
program. 

Keal progress in environmental health services 
began only in 1959 with the passage of the Sani- 



tation Facilities Construction Act. The lack of 
safe water and the inadequacy or absence of fa- 
cilities for human waste and refuse disposal con- 
tribute to the rapid and widespread movement of 
communicable diseases. By the end of 1964, basic 
sanitation facilities were made available to over 
24,000 Indian and Alaskan native families in more 
than 350 communities. 

This level of accomplishments iii sanitation 
projects however, represents only 29 percent of the 
total effort required to provide beneficiary families 
with essential water and waste-disposal facilities. 
At the present regular budget level it will take 
about 15 more years to meet the current estimated 
need for such facilities. 

The Commission reooTnmends-— 

15. That the Federal Government act with 
urgency to bring the health of our Indian peo- 
ple up to the national level. 

Special attention and funds should be provided 
for environmental health. The program of train- 
ing Indians to serve in professional and nonpro- 
fessional positions in health programs should be 
expanded. 
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Chapter 7 




Family Planning Programs 



President Johnson in his special message to 
Congress on health and education in March 1968 
stated: 

. . . We have a growing concern to foster the integrity 
of the family and the opportunity for each child. It is 
essential that all families have access to information and 
services that will allow freedom to choose the number 
and spacing of their children within the dictates of indi- 
vidual conscience. ... 

Relatively few rural families have access to the 
information and medical service they need for 
family planning. Moreover, the poorest rural 
families, who need the information and medical 
service most, have the least opportunity to get it. 
So rural America has more than its share of 
large — and poor — families. 

Figures on births in rural America indicate the 
extent of the problem. Among white rural farm 
families with low incomes (under $2,000) , the 
average number of births per woman is 48 percent 
higher than for the nation as a whole. Among 
nonwhites the average is 156 percent higher. And 
these figures are averages not the extremes ( 1 ).^ 

A vicious circle of poverty and fertility is at 
work. Because these people are poor, they do not 
know how to plan their families nor do they know 
where to turn for help in planning. Because they 
do not limit the size of their families, the expense 
of raising unwanted children on inadequate in- 
comes drives them deeper into poverty. The results 
are families without hope and children without 
future.^ 

Given the opportunity to plan their families, 
the rural poor at least have a chance of emerging 

' References, indicated by italic numbers in parentheses, 
are listed at the end of this chapter. 

* Katherine Oettinger, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Family Planning and Population, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, declaring that family planning 
services should be available to all, in her speech The Most 
Profound Challenge goes on to say : . . It is the families 

of th.: poor who too long have suffered spiritual dejection 
and demoralization after bearing successive babies without 
hope of these children being able to achieve their full 
potential or breaking the cycle of poverty. . . .” 



from poverty. Without femily ^lamiing, the possi- 
bility of reducing poverty in rural America (or in 
urban America/ for that matter), becomes more 
remote. The success of programs dealing with em- 
ployment or education or health in rural areas 
depends in considerable degree on the ability of 
the poor to control the size of their families. 

A Closer Look at the Problem 

From the health point of view the characteristics 
of the rural poor are clear and grim. Not only do 
the rural poor produce far more children than 
they can afford, but they have a higher rate of 
stillbirths, premature births; and illnesses and 
deaths among both infants and mothers. 

In recent years the birth rate for the nation as 
a whole has been dieclining and the traditional 
rural-urban fertility differences have been narrow- 
ing. And yet the rural poor, especially the non- 
white farm families in the South, continue to re- 
produce at rates little lower than those found in 
some countries of the Far Fast. In these areas of 
excessive fertility, not surprisingly, the number 
of dependent children is an acute problem, ac- 
companied by increased migration of the wage 
earners to the city — aggravating distress in both 
rural and urban areas. 

The importance of excessive fertility among the 
poor lies not so much in its effect on the national 
birth rate as in the accumulation of difficulties: it 
imposes oii the poor Unwanted preg- 

nancies can, and often do, wreck any chance for 
a better life for either parents or children. Tlie 
problem of educating the children grows harder 
and the drain on low incomes becomes heavier. 
Public support becomes more and more unavoid- 
able. Children, inevitably, ar« emotionally and 
culturally deprived. They add to the total of school 
dropouts. The resulting stress and disorganiza- 
tion of family life are often too much for the 
father. In thousands of cases he gives up and de- 
serts the family. 
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The areas of excessive ferfeility are also the areas 
of high infant mortality (see ch, 6) . The wide dis- 
parities in infant death rates withm the United 
States indicate that many infants are dying need- 
lessly. The high rate of premature births, a lack 
of medical service, and the inability of the family 
to provide adequate food, clothing, and housing 
also contribute to high infant mortality. 

In recent y^rs the proportion of premature 
births has increased, and this increase is due al- 
most entirely .to the increase in premature births 
among nonwhites. Premature births often result 
-from childbearing at very early or late periods of 
life, shorter intervals between births, and a larger 
number of children bom to a woman. These con- 
ditions are more prevalent among those who do 
not receive prenatal care. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of babies born prematurely do not survive. 
Three of every five infants who die during the 
first 4 weeks of life are bom prematurely. 

Prematurity is also more prevalent among il- 
legitimate births. Illegitimate births have increased 
nationaUy since 1940 and are concentrated <among 
nonwhites (fig. 7). The largest proportion of il- 
legitimate births occurs to women under 20 years 
of age. Chances are that these women have had no, 
or hardly any, prenatal care. 

The effects of illegitimacy on both mother and 
child obviously are serious. The mother’s oppor- 
tunities in life are drastically reduced. Her edu- 
cation is cut off, and her employment opportunities 
are severely limited. There is a high probability 
the child will grow up in an unstable family en- 
vironment, with irregular maternal attention, suf- 
fering the lack of a father figure, and with lim- 
ited economic resources. 

Induced abortions are related to unwanted preg- 
nancies^ and they often lead to severe illness or 
death of the woman. Although no exact figures 
are available, unofficial estimates of illegal abor- 
tion range up to a million or even more each year — 
that is, up to one for every four live births (2, p. 
Ill, 45). An estimated 40 percent of all deaths to 
women associated with complication of pregnancy 
or childbirth have been related to induced 
abortions.® 



* Testimony of J. D. Beasley before the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures, 1866, to support H.B. 5710. 



Adequate prenatal and maternity care, although 
useful in its own right, does not substitute for 
family planning information and service. a 
study of still births and infant deaths among the 
medically indigent in the New Orleans area, al- 
most three-fourths of the deaths could not have 
been prevented by ideal prenatal care, better ob- 
stetric management, or better medical management 
of the terminal illness. The principal reason for 
the failure to prevent these deaths was that the 
mothers were suffering from serious health prob- 
lems before their last pregnancy.^ 

Infant mortality is a gross measure of infant 
health of the population. High mortality is also a 
symptom of a high incidence of illness and phys- 
ical deficiencies in infants. Prematurity, a factor 
in high infant mortality, is closely related to 
mental retardation, brain damage, and congenital 
malformation. Both infant mortality rates and' 
mental retardation rates are substantially higher 
than average for fourth and subsequent births. 
These infants account for half of all yearly infant 
deaths and a larger proportion of infants bom 
mentally retarded. 

Kessder of the World Health Organization de- 
scribes the relationship between health and family 
size {3) : 

Essentially, tbe reproductive wastage which high in- 
fant mortality produces promotes patterns of reproduc- 
tion which further compound hazards of health and 
survival of mother, newborus and infants. These patterns 
are characterized by high nataliiy, and include child- 
bearing beginning at too early ages, in too rapid succession 
and in too great number. Moreover, high fertility with its 
inherent demands on the mother both during pregnancy 
and after birth, tends further to decrease infant care and 
thus perpetuates environmental risks. ... 

Kessler’s diagnosis applies particularly to the 
low income families of rural America. They are 
the people who desperately need information and 
medical help in order to plan their families— -and 
they are the last to get it. Yet family planning is 
one part of health care which for the least expendi- 
ture can do most to prevent the wastage and trag- 
edy of unwanted pregnancies. The cost-effective- 
ness of family planning, according to studies 
conducted in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is greater than that of any 
other health measure available (^, f. TV ^ 12). 



* J. D. Beasley, see footnote 3. 



Family Size Preference and Unwanted 
Pregnancy 

The notion is widespread, especially among more 
aifHuent Americans, that either the poor want more 
and more children, or just don^t care how many 
they have. This notion has long been a chief ob- 
stacle to any program for providing family plan- 
ning services under medical supervision to the 
poor and the medically indigent. 

Common as this notion may be, it is no longer 
true, if it ever was. The poor do tend to have more 
children than people with adequate incomes, but 
the evidence is overwhelming that many of the 
children bom to the poor are unwanted. 

More than 70 percent of the patients receiving 
public health maternity services in Florida did 
not want any more children, and more than 90 
percent of those desiring to have additional chil- 
dren preferred to wait 2 or more years for the next 
baby (4). Dariiy { 6 ) likewise found that the 
women in the Mecklenburg birth .coptrol clinic in 
North Carolina desired one to two children but 
had an average of four to five. 

National studies of the growth of American 
families show that the poor have more children not 
because they want them, but because they do not 
have the information and the resources to plan 
their families effectively according to their own 
desires. 

Most couples in the United States, rich or poor, 
white or non white, urban or mral, want two to 
four children. And. yet about 17 percent of all 
couples reporting in national surveys said their 
last child wls unwanted. Among nonwhites this 
proportion is 31 percent. Among the less educated 
(who are also likely to be poor) 32 percent of the 
whites and 42 percent of the nonwhites said that 
their last qliild was unwanted (fig. 8). The highest 
proportion of couples with excess fertility, that 
is, those whose last child was unwanted at the time 
of conception, was 48 percent for nonwhites who 
live on farms in the Soutli or who have Southern 
farm background (fig. 9) . The white-nonwhite dif- 
ferences in fertility are largely accounted for by 
the high fertility of the nonwhite couples who live 
in the rural South and those who have Southern 
farm origin ( 6 ), 

The poor and less educated are less successful in 
preventing unwanted pregnancies partly because 
they use. ineffective methods irregularly. Among 
women with no more than grade school education, 



almost 45 percent of the unwanted pregnancies 
occurredbefore the couple began usiug any method 
of family plaiming; an additional 31 percent were 
due to irregular use ( 6 ). Preliminaiy data from 
the National Fertility Survey conducted in 1965 
indicate that the proportion of couples who have 
ever used — or expect to use — contraception is 
lowest among nonwhites living on a farm.® 

Family planning techniques have been signifi- 
cantly advanced in recent years, especially with 
the introduction of the various oral contraceptives 
(pill), and the intrauterine devices (lUD). These 
techniques may bring effective birth control meth- 
ods within the means of poor families. The pill is 
one of the methods of contraception most widely 
used by American couples. Its use has increased 
every year at an increasing rate (7). Oral contra- 
ceptives are accepted enthusiastically by the poor 
when they have adequate information and services. 
The pill . has been largely responsible for such 
success and spread as there has been of family 
planning programs among the rural poor. 

Although the pill has become one of the major 
means of regulating fertility, its use is concen- 
trated among the younger and the better educated 
women. It has been adopted primarily by couples 
who would otherwise have used, or were formerly 
using, the more effective of other available meth- 
ods. Differences related to education probably 
refiect the greater awareness arid adoption of new 
techniques among the better educated. Among 
women who have never heard of the pill, about 2 
percent have some high school education, compared 
with more than 14 percent who did not go beyond 
grade school.® These education-related differences 
probably also account for the lesser awareness in 
rural areas where the level of education is gener- 
ally low. The proportion of women who have never 
heard of the pill is substantially higher among 
low income women and among women living on a 
farm or with a farm background than among 
higher income women and among those with no 
farm background. This proportion is even higher 
among nonwhite women.’^ 



® Based on unpublished data from the 1965 National 
Fertility Survey provided by C. F. Westofl," Princeton 
University and N. B. Ryder, University of Wisconsin. 

“ Based on a national survey conducted in 1965. See ( 8 ). 
^ Based on unpublished data from the 1965 National 
Fertility Survey provided by C. F. Westoff, Princeton 
University and N. B. Ryder, University of Wisconsin. 
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Figure 8. Excess ferUBty^ o! whites and nonwhites, 
jqr wife’s education^^^^^^^^ 
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F^ie 9. Excess fertili^^ of whites and nonwhites, 
hjf coupies farm background, 1960 
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Current Status o£ Family Planning 
Programs 

In a broad sense family planning is a complete 
medical service whidi includes not only limitation 
of family size but also child spacing and correc- 
tion of infertility. It further includes a complete 
medical examination of the woman, including a 
Pap smear screening test for cancer. 

Family planning services, as an integral part of 
adequate medical care, have been routinely and 
easily available to the well-to-do through the pri- 
vate physician. The importance of equal opportu- 
nity for all families to have the freedom to choose 
the number of children they want and when they 
want them, regardless of income, color, or location 
of residence, is widely accepted today. 

In practice, however, public and private family 
planning programs currently are serving only 
about 10 to 12 percent of the more than 5 million 
medically dependent women who are potential 
patients for subsidized family plaiming services. 
This leaves roughly 90 percent without effective 
access to modern family planning services. Only 
6 percent of the rural women in need are currently 
receiving subsidized family planning services (5). 

Most lovr income families have little, if any, 
faith in their ovm effectiveness and ability to con- 
trol the course of their lives. Although these fami- 
lies do not want unusually large families, their 
culture has accustomed them to frequent childbear- 
ing^ and they often have little knowledge of the 
fundamentals of procreation and about effective 
methods of fertility regulation (!<?, 11). They re- 
gard the burden of numerous children with the 
same fatalism and despair with which they face 
their extreiile poverty. If they can be made aware 
that they do have freedom of choice in the size of 
their family; the result may be an increase in both 
their economic wellbeing and their self-respect. 

The conditions under which the poor receive 
medical care have a direct bearing on the avail- 
ability of family planning services to them. A large 
proportion of low income women deliver their ba- 
bies in public hospitals or wards of private hospi- 
tals. Gontraceptm services are not so routinely 
and easily available to poor families through most 
public hospitals, health departments, and welfare 
agencies as they are to the middle class families 
through their private physicians. The attitudes 
and behavior of the health professionals and the 
physical arrangements of many public clinics add 



to the obstacles that poor families have to sur- 
mount in order to receive instructions and services 
to regulate their fertility. 

One wonders how many middle-class couples 
who now practice birth control effectively would 
continue their practice under the conditions im- 
posed on these low income families {l^) i 

... It is useful to recall the story of Sadie Sachs which 
started Margaret Sanger on her work for birth control. 
As a public health nurse on New York’s Lower Bast Side 
in 1912, Mrs. Sanger had carefully nursed back to life Mrs. 
Sachs, who was hemorrhaging after ^If-induced abortion. 
When Mrs. Sachs finally recovered, she asked the doctor to 
tell her how to keep from becoming pregnant. The doctor’s 
immortal reply was: “Tell Jake to sle^ on the roof.” 

Where family plamiing information and serv- 
ices under medical supervision have been offered, to 
the rural poor by both public and private pro- 
grams, participation has been high and the propor- 
tion of women continuing the service has remained 
high. In many of these families, a family planning 
program brings an aspect of modem medicine for 
the first time. 

Some examples of successful Services are the pro- 
grams in eastern Kentucl^, m M 
Comity, II.C., and the programs recently estab- 
lished in Lincoln Parish, La., and in rural counti^ 
of Alabama. Many of these programs started with 
volunteers and private contributions, haye bene- 
fited by grants from OFO and from the Children’s 
Bureau maternal and infant care project grants. 
Some of the pro^ams in the rural Southern States 
ha,ve been in operation for over two decades and 
were started by State and local health departments 
as well as voluntary agencies. 

These programs have demonstrated both the de- 
mand for, and the feasibility of, family planning 
services in rural areas. They have also shp^ how 
much can be done with little staff and funds. A va- 
riety of approaches have been used in these proj- 
ects to suit the needs of the different communities : 
Using health teams, including physicians, nurses, 
fieldworkers, and snbprofessional assistants, a 
providing transportation or using mobile tmits to 
reach people where they live when it is not feasible 
to establish a perinanent clinic. 

However, without substantial governmental as- 
sistance, these programs are hardly sufficient to 
meet the total need. 

Less than 1 percent of the amount currently ex- 
pended for health by government agencies is 
needed for a program of modem family planning 
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services for the more than 5 million medically in- 
digent women throughout the United States. This 
family planning program would cost approxi- 
mately $100 million annually for medical services 
and supplies, of which $42 million is needed in 
rural areas (9 ) . State and local health, agencies, 
especially those in predominantly rural States, 
will need substantial Federal financial assistance 
for immediate mcissive expansion of family plan- 
ning programs. 

In recent years. Federal agencies have an- 
nounced new policies in the area of~family plan- 
ning and various bills for family planning pro- 
grams have been introduced in the Congress. 
However, progress in implementing policies and 
passing legislation has been slow. Given the wide- 
spread desire on the part of the poor to regulate 
the size of their families, it is up to Federal agen- 
cies^with new legislation if necessary— to take 
the following three steps to attain the goals of an 
adequate family planning program ; 

(1) Create an awareness among low income 
families of the possibility of choosing their family 
size and spacing their chddren^ 

(2) Provide thei .means to enable the poor to 
have the number of children they want and when 
they want them. 

(3) Make voluntary family planning services 
as readily available through publicly supported 
programs as they are through private. 

In Order to achieve these goals, it will take 
leadership by all levels of goyernriient in coopera- 
tion With private groups^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Commission recommends — 

1. That Federal funds be appropriated and 
earmarked to establish greatly expanded public 
and voluntary family planning programs for 
those who. would not otherwise have access to 
such seiwice. 

Funds should be made available to public agen- 
cies and ihstitutioiK and to hospitals and other 
nonprofit organizations to develop voluntary 
family plaiming ptograms to serve low incoine 
■_families." 

Such pro^ams should include dissemination of 
information and medical supervision to all indi- 
viduals who desire such information, assistahce, 
or supplies. Such programs should guarantee frro- 
dom from coercion or pressures, and should pro- 
vide a .variety of niethods suited to individual 



conscience and need. These pros^ams should be 
developed with special attention to rural- areas, 
reaching out to the people in their own neighbor- 
hood, using mobile units where needed, cominunity 
institutions, and subprofessional assistants and 
fieldworkers from the local areas. 

At the present time very few hospitals in non- 
metropolitan counties, provide family planning 
service. Women are most interested in family plan- 
ning after they have just delivered a baby. Hos- 
pital-based clinics are- the most^ e^^ a,nd 

efficient mechanism for providtog-famify-^^nning-- 
services. In fact,, hospitals that have introduced 
such services in post-partum clinics have reported 
a doubling of the rate of return for post-partum 
examinations. 

The Commission recommends — 

2. That family planning services in post- 
partum clinics Im introduced in eveiy hospital 
with an obstetric service. 

The local public health departmcrnts can play a 
critical role in identification pf potential family 
planning patients^ in carrying out information 
programs, and in providing continuing' care for 
patients. The number of local health departments 
providing family planning service has increased 
in recent years. In rural areas, however, health 
departments often have hnaited family planning 
programs Operating in Only a few counties. 

The Gommissi/on recommends — ^ 

3. That health departments expand family 
planning programs with special attention to 
jural areas. Family planning inf ormatioh and 
services should be included as an e^ntial part 
of all maternal health services prOvidedu^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Most of the existii^ family planning programs 
focus on the problem of family finutation and 
excess fertility. They tend to omit an integral part 
of the overall program, the man in the family. His 
attitude toward family planning may be a decisive 
factor,' 

Another aspect of fertility regulation is adeq 
spacing of births. When too many children come 
too soon, the economic strain on a poor family is 
often overwhelming. Still another factor is the 
timing of the firrt birth. Often this factor is of 



greater importanee for the poor than prevention 
of the 7th or IQth or 

The OommisBiori rec(m/nie7yA^ 

4. That family planning information and 
services be made available to persons before the 
first child is bom. 

Such information and services should be pro- 
vided to both men and women. For example, such 
information could be routinely provided at the 
time of application for a marriage license. In 
States Vrhere a medical examination is required 
before marriage the physician can play an im- 
portant role. V . 

The Commission recommends — 

5. That special programs be developed to pro- 
vide social, health, and educational services to 
young boys and girls to reduce the incidence of 
illegitimate births and of early marriages ne- 
cessitated by pregnancy. 

Schools, churches, responsible parents, health 
officials, and physicians Could all . contribute to 
such programs. Steps should be taken to provide 
such education in the public schools at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels and in other youth- 
serving agencies. Discussion should include the 
meaning of family planning in relation to family 
welfare and specific knowledge of methods of fam- 
ily planning in its relation to responsible parent- 
hood. 

The. Commission recommends — 

6. That information on child spacing and 
family planning services be made availaUedio 
the public. 



This would provide the genei^l understanding 
that family planning isthe new frontier of public 
health, and is a fundamental part of preventive 
medicine. It is a medically practicable, economi- 
cally feasible, and generally acceptable approach 
to several basic problems of modem society. The 
mass me^a can be of special help in stirring in- 
terest among the people on family planning educa- 
tion and, the availability of family planning 
service. Kadio, television, and the press show a 
growing interest in the subject. 

Tliere is need for much closer working relations 
among the various professional workers in rural 
areas. Often the medically indigent in an area deal 
with two or more sets of professionals who have 
only sporadic contacts with each other. Fre- 
quently, the social workers work against the fam- 
ily planning workers. Most social workers, and 
for that matter many health professionals, have 
not been taught the importance of family plan- 
ning for helping families maintain their health as 
«rell as their economic integrity. Social workere, 
doctors, and other health professionals do not nor- 
mally receive instructions in family planning tech- 
niques, counseling, or referral in the course of 
their formal education. Their qualifications, en- 
thusiasm,- and attitudes towards their potential 
clients are of crucial importance in the success of 
a family planning program. 

The Conmisswn. recommends—- 

7. That Federal funds be provided to facili- 
tate basic training in family planning together 
udth short-term training of public health physi- 
cians, public health nurses, social workers, ad- 
ministrators, subprofessional assistants, and 
fieldworkers. 
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Chapter B 



Helping Those in Need 



Millions of people in rural America need im- 
mediate assistance. They cannot provide for them- 
selves and their children. They must have assist- 
ance if they are to escape from poverty. It is the 
view of this Commission that this assistance 
should be provided from public sources. 

In the early history of this nation, those who 
were considered in need were given cliarity . Assist- 
ance was on an individual and voluntary basis or 
through organizations such as the churches. The 
charity system was local, and it was hit or miss. 
The form of assistance was entirely at the discre- 
tion of the donor, who was presumed to know the 
needs of the recipients. When assistance was given, 
it was usually in the form of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical services. 

There was a deep-seated feeling about the 
morality of work. The able bodied were assumed 
to be able to earn an income high enough to sup- 
port themselves and their dependents, provided 
they were willing to work. Furthermore, able- 
bo^ed people were expected to provide for the 
needs of their relatives. 

Persons who were disabled, however,- or who 
for a variety of reasons were unable to participate 
in the market economy, were deemed worthy of 
assistance. There emerged, therefore, two cate- 
gories of people — one group which by virtue of 
various disabilities was considered worthy of as- 
sistance, and a second group which deserved to be 
poor because of what was thought to be an un- 
willingness to work. 

For the last 30 years, government has accepted 
the responsibility for helping to meet the needs 
of the poor. Numerous programs have been devel- 
oped to meet their diverse needs (f).^ However, 
the traditional values of the charity system have 
left their mark upon the programs of government. 
Consequently, we do not have a comprehensive, 
well-coordinated program. 

Even today, some categories of people are con- 
sidered wortliy of assistance, while others are not. 

‘ References, indicated by italic numbers in parentheses, 
are listed at the end of this chapter. 



Categories for which assistance is provided from 
public sources include the elderly, the blind and 
the physically and mentally handicapped, disabled 
veterans, and children living in households headed 
by females. The above groups are provided with 
cash benefits through the old age, survivors and 
disability insurance (OASDI) program; veterans’ 
compensation and pension programs; and public 
assistance and general assistance programs. 

Other people with low incomes are provided 
with benefits in kind through programs such as di- 
rect food distribution, food stamp, public hous- 
ing, child care, and Medicare. 

Special programs also have been developed to 
aid the work force. These include the enactment of 
a TTiiTiiimim wage, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, work relief, and aid to de- 
pressed areas. 

Through many of these programs, income is 
transferred to low income families. However, the 
extent to which the poor are served varies among 
the programs. For example, unemployment insur- 
ance payments go largely to those who would not be 
poor even without these programs ( 0 ). Public as- 
sistance payments, on the other hand, go largely 
to those who remain poor even after receiving 
the assistance. 

Bural people, and especially those engaged in 
agricultural occupations, have not participated 
fully in the social welfare programs in the United 
States. Farm people were exempted from the So- 
cial Security Act in 1935 ; and farmers, farmwork- 
ers, and workers in agriculturally related occupa- 
tions were specifically exempted from most other 
major labor legislation, including the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, the Uabor-Management 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
most State workmen’s compensation acts. Instead, 
the major effort made to improve the incomes of 
farmers and farmworkers was through programs 
designed to reduce the supply and increase the 
prices of farm products. Since these programs 
placed emphasis upon increasing prices, the bene- 
fits from the programs were related to the amount 
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of farm- products sold rather than to the needs of 
the people. Consequently, most of the benefits went 
to the owners of land. Many farm people have re- 
ceived little or no benefit from the farm price-sup- 
port programs or from the social welfare pro- 
grams of the 1930’s. 

Although farm people now participate in social 
welfare programs to a greater extent than they did 
when many of these programs began, farm families 
still are less likely than nonfarm families to par- 
ticipate in these programs. In spite of the fact that 
on the average farm families have lower incomes 
and a larger number of dependents than other 
families, they participate less in the public assists 
ance programs. 

Our transfer payment programs are much more 
effective in decreasing poverty among urban fami- 
lies than among rural families.^ For example, if 
there had been no income transfer programs in 
1961 the number of urban poor families would have 
been 73 percent higher, while the number of rural 
poor families would have been 37 percent higher 
( 3 ). Of the several transfer programs, the most 
important in raising incomes above poverty levels 
were the old age, survivors and disability insurance 
program and veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

In making its recommendations, the Commis- 
sion has concentrated on improving assistance pro- 
grams and on providing rural people with equal 
opportunity to share in them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission have been developed with 
two underlying principles in mind. First, it is the 
view of the Commission that every effort should 
be made to provide opportunities for employment 
for those who are able to work. Becommendations 
made in chapters 3, 4, and 5 to develop jobs and to 
provide education and training for those living 
in poverty in order to assist them in obtaining 
employment have this as their purpose. Second, 
for individuals who cannot earn an income large 
enough to lift them above poverty, assistance in 
meeting the basic needs should be provided from 
public resources. Becommendations to meet these 
needs are made in this chapter. 

The Commission finds that most people prefer 
assistance in cash raiher than assistance in kind. 
Cash benefits provide the recipients with greater 
freedom to choose what they will consume. They 

*The term “transfer payments* ** is used to include in- 

come received from public benefits and pensions, public 
and private relief, and veterans’ pensions and 
compensations. 



place more responsibility upon the recipients than 
do benefits in kind. The Commission urges that 
future government assistance programs place more 
emphasis upon benefits in cash. 

Nevertheless, the Commission is convinced that 
the costs to society of failing to provide for mini- 
mum food, clothing, health, housing, and educa- 
tion needs are so high that special programs should 
be developed to assure that these specific needs are 
met for low income families. But when special 
benefits in kind are provided for low income 
groups, these benefits should be related to income 
in a maimer that is not insulting to the dignity 
and self-respect of the recipient. The Commission 
is of the view that the programs should be so 
designed as to phase out benefits automatically as 
income increases. 

The Commission has reviewed the major pub- 
lic programs through which assistance is provided 
to needy families and has developed recommenda- 
tions for changes in some of them. Included in this 
chapter are recommendations for changes in the 
old age, survivors and disability insurance pro- 
gram, the public assistance programs, special food 
and clothing programs, and the unemplo 3 unent 
insurance program. 

An Expansion of OASDI Benefits 

The old age, survivors and disability insurance 
program is an eamings-related insurance program 
administered by the Federal Government. Under 
the program, employees and employers pay a tax 
based upon the earnings of the employee. The 
money collected is used to pay benefits to persons 
65 years of age and older, to surviving dependents 
of participants, and to disabled participants. This 
is a compulsory income insurance program and 
not an antipoverty program. The benefits provided 
to a person under this program are based upon 
the payments made by him and his employer. 
Benefits are paid as a matter of legal right. They 
are made without regard to need or means to sup- 
port oneself. 

In 1967, old age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance payments will amount to approximately $21 
billion.® These benefits reach about one in five of 
the poor in the United States. The program is most 



® The remainder of this section draws heavily upon the 
report program ai^ artsis ; income and benefit programs, 
U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare, October 
1966. 



effective in meeting the needs of the elderly. Al- , 
most two-thirds of those receiving benefits under 
the program are retired workers and tlieir spouses. 
In 1966, almost one-third of the payments made 
through OASBI went to the poor. However, three- 
fourths of this went to those who were 65 years 
old and over. • 

The extension of the OASDI program to farm 
fiimilies during the 1950’s greatly reduced the dif- 
ference in incomes of elderly farm and nonfarm 
residents. It has been estimated that in 1954 median 
income of families with heads of feimily aged 65 
and over was $1,091 for farm families and $1,929 
for comparable nonfarm families, By 1960, the 
median incomes of farm and nonfarm families 
with heads of family aged 65 and over were $2,294 
and $2,352, respectively (^). Much of this im- 
provement in the income position of elderly farm 
people resulted from the extension of the OASDI 
pn^ram to farmers. 

The program does make a major contribution 
toward reduction and prevention of poverty 
among the aged. Approximately 40 percent of the 
OASDI beneficiaries are poor as defined by the 
Social Security Administration. Without the ben- 
efits of this program, however, 76 percent of the 
present beneficiaries would be poor. 

Since the OASDI program has had a major 
impact in decreasing the number of poor, it is often 
suggested that benefits provided by this program 
be increased as a means of further decreasmg the 
number, of people in poverty. However, this would 
be an inefficient way to reduce poverty because rel- 
atively little of the increased benefits would go to 
the poor. One study recently estimated the effects 
of a 20-percent increase in OASDI ben^ts (5, 
2S). It concluded that less than one-fifth of 
the increased benefits would go to the poor. 

Under the benefit formulas used, if OASDI pay- 
ments were increased by 50 percent rather than 20 
percent, the poor would get an even smaller per- 
centage of the benefits. This is so because bene- 
fits are paid to those who are not poor as well 
as to those who are poor, and each increase in 
incomes means that a larger percentage of the ben- 
efits goes to those who are not poor. Therefore, in- 
creases in OASDI benefits are not a very efficient 
means of achieving further decreases in the num- 
ber of poor people. 

The Commission is disturbed by the fiict that 
under* the OASDI program the elderly are pe- 
nalized heavily for taking a job. Benefits for re- 



tired persons less than 72 years of age are reduced 
•60 cents for each $1 of earnings between $1,500. 
and ^,700 and $1 for each $1 of earnings in excess 
of $2,700. In effect, this constitutes a built-in 
*^tax” of 50 percent on the earuings between $1,500 
and $2,700 and a IpO-percent “tax” on earnings 
above ' $2,700. This provision was placed in the 
legislation to discourage people from looking for 
jobs, and it undoubtedly does. There is reason to 
believe that it also contributes to poverty. 

• The Commission is of the view that fundamental 
changes are needed in our OASDI programs. 

The Commmsion recommend^---- 

1. That coverage under the Social Security 
Act, or equivalent, be extended to all employed 
persons not now covered^ and that the program 
be gradually converted to a self-financing, com- 
pulsory insurance program. 

2. That the penalty on earnings of retired 
persons be eliminated. 

Public Assistance Programs 

The public assistance programs in the United 
States are cooperative programs of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, in which cash as- 
sistance is granted to certain categories of people 
who are in need and lack the means to meet their 
needs. Assistance is provided to the elderly, the 
blind, those who are partially or totally disabled, 
and to dependent children in families headed by 
females. Each State determines its own standard 
of need by developing estimates of the costs of a 
minimum level of living. The State also determines 
the proportion of the need it will provide through 
payments to those whose income falls below the 
ne^ standard. The Federal Government provides 
funds on a matchmg formula basis to support the 
public assistance programs. The formulas vary 
among programs. 

Great variation exists among States and coun- 
ties in the level Of payments. In geneiral, as the 
number of participants in a county increases, the 
average assistance payment per recipient decreases. 
The number of recipients is heaviest in the South, 
where the average assistance payment per recip- 
ient is lowest. 

Eligibility criteria vary among locations, and 
the eligibility is based heavily upon an elaborate 
test of means to provide self-support (0 , Strict 
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adherence to this means test requires caseworkers 
to spend a great deal of their time investigating 
and keeping records, time which could otherwise 
be used in advising and helping clients. Witnesses 
appearing before this Commission complained 
repeatedly that caseworkers were under orders to 
make detailed and degrading investigations: It is 
as if the clients were assumed guilty of wrong- 
fully accepting money until they proved them- 
selves innocent. This flagrantly violates a basic 
principle of justice in the United States. The pro- 
cedure is degniding both to the caseworker and 
to the beneflciary, and offsets mudi of the material 
good the program provides. 

Moreover, requiring caseworkers to be detec- 
tives is a gross misuse of their special training. 
They have been trained to provide the poor with 
coimsel and assistance. The more time they have 
to spend certifying the eligibility of clients, and 
investigating them, the less time they have for 
the counseling and assistance which the poor des- 
perately need. 

The presumption that able-bodied persons are 
able to earn enough money for ‘^elf-support is used 
as a basis for denial of assistance to many individ- 
uals and families. In most States able-bodied 
parents in unbroken families are ineligible for 
assistance irrespective of their income. Only fam- 
ilies headed by a female with dependent children 
are eli^ble for assistance. This requirement en- 
courages the breaking up of destitute families. 

The strict adherence to a means test also de- 
creases the participation of farm families in these 
pregrams. Many needy farm families, who other- 
wise might be eligible for participation, own small 
tracts of land. Even though they receive little or 
no income from their land, they are reluctant to 
sell or to assign it in order to qualify for public 
assistance. The participation rate in these pro- 
grams^ therefore, is low among rural farm families 

(«)• 

Since each State determines its own needs 
standard and the percentage of need that will be 
met through public assistance, the State can vary 
the percentage of need met for each category of 
recipients. Most States provide a lower percentage 
of need for families with dependent children than 
for other categories of needy persons. The adoption 
of a program of assistance based solely upon need 
would eliminate the discrimination against fam- 
ilies with dependent children. 
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The Commission believes that those who are able 
to work should do so. It is disturbing, therefore, 
that in most States, the public assistance programs 
place heavy penalties on earnings. These penalties 
provide a strong deterrent to earning a living. In 
most States any earnings of families on public 
assistance are deducted from the public assistance 
payments to those families. For each dollar of earn- 
ings, public assistance payments are decreased by 
one doUar. In effect, this represents a 100-percent 
tax on earnings. This obviously destroys incentive 
to work, and it perpetuates poverty. 

Persons who obtain a job paying more than the 
level of public assistance benefits are immediately 
dropped from the rolls, even though the job may 
be seasonal or temporary. When the job tenninates, 
eligibility must be reestablished. Typically, re- 
establishment of eligibility involves a substantial 
delay and extreme hardship to the families con- 
cerned. This feature effectively discourages labor 
force participation, especially in seasonal jobs such 
as farm employment. One witness who appeared 
before the Commission tesitified as follows: 

I get aid for my children wWcli is $120 a month from 
ADO, which is not nearly enough, but I mean that’s all I 
have, so I wanted to get a job. In order to get a job that 
pays enough money to take care of a family, as large as 
mine I enrolled in this educational school taking a course 
in upholstery. . . . I worked for a particular firm in the 
city for about 2% weeks and I was laid off for lack of 
work. Then I didn’t have a job and I wasn’t on ADO and 
I wasn’t going to schooL I didn’t have anything. About, 
oh, I guess about a couple of months later they accepted 
my application to put me back on ADC. 

This Commission is of the view that assistance 
programs must be so designed that the penalties on 
labor force participation are greatly decreased or 
eliminated and so that social caseworkers are freed 
to spend their time assisting those in need. If this 
is to be done, however, it will be necessary to sim- 
plify and standardize criteria for eligibility. 

TheCommisaionrecommends — - 

3. The adoption of the recommendation of 
the Advisory Council on Public Welfare that 
there be a nationwide needs standard, with due 
consideration given to differences in costs of 
living by family size, region, and city size. 

4. That in relation to the appropriate needs 
standard, eligibility for financial aid and social 
services be determined by family income and 
net worth. 



A simple statement of net worth such as that used 
by the Veterans. Administration should suffice. 

The Commissim recommmds — 

5. That the Federal Government provide 
funds to the States to cover the payments re- 
quired by the basic needs standards and the 
costs of certification. 

Federal funds ^ould be given only to States 
that enroll all those in need in the program. State 
and local governments desiring to pay in excess 
of the minimum needs standard could do so. 

TheCominissimreGtmmeinds — 

6. That public assistance recipients be per- 
mitted to earn a specified amount without re- 
duction in benefits, and that, thereafter, bene- 
fits be reduced by less than a dollar as earnings 
are increased a dollar. 

For example, if public assistance payments for 
a family were $150 per month, the family could be 
permitted to earn $50 per month in additional 
income without a reduction in benefits. Thereafter, 
if benefits were reduced 50 cents for each $1 earned, 
public assistance payments would automatically 
cease when the ^rnings of the family reached 
$4,200 annually. The level of earnings exemption 
should be established after a national survey of 
families. It should be established at a level that 
would permit no more than a 50-cent reduction in 
benefits for each $1 earned. In order to discourage 
family dissolution, single-person families diould 
be excluded, except in case of disability. This 
change in the benefits schedule would encourage 
cliente to earn as much of their living as they can. 

The Oommission recommends — 

7. That no residence requirements by city or 
State be established as conditions of eligibility 
for participation in the program. 

Special FfM>d Programs 

This Commission has been shocked by the in- 
creasing evidence of serious problems of hunger, 
malnutrition, and starvation among the people of 
the United States (7). Special programs are neces- 
sary to meet the food needs of many impoverished 



people. Some of our current programs should be 
modified at the earliest possible date in order to 
make them more effective in meeting these needs. 

Direct Food Distribution Program 

In. cooperation with the State and county gov- 
ernments, the Department of Agriculture, through 
its commodity distribution program, distributes 
surplus food to needy persons. The direct' food dis- 
tribution program is carried out under Section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1940, P.L. 81-439. 
Under this act, commodities previously acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation may be do- 
nated to the States for a wide variety of charity 
and welfare programs, provided that the market 
price of commodities is not endangered thereby. 

The State and county governments establi^ 
criteria for eligibility for participation in this 
program. The criteria now used are similar to those 
used for participation in the public assistance pro- 
grams in the State. 

Through its commodity purchase programs, the 
Federal Government determines the combination 
of foods to be distributed. The food is distributed 
directly through government channels. Partici- 
pants must obtain the specified foods from the des- 
ignated distribution point. The local government 
must bear the costs of transportation and storage 
space for the commodities and provide the per- 
soimel to certify eligibility and to supervise the 
distribution. 

Participation in the food distribution program 
is voluntary. Local governments that do not •wish 
to participate are not required to do so. Only 148 
of the 300 poorest counties participate. Likewise, 
individuals who may be eligible for participation 
may choose not to participate. The program may 
be discontinued at any time at the discretion of 
local officials. Participants hold the view that of- 
ficials making the decisions with respect to the 
initiation and continuation of the food distribu- 
tion program at the local level sometimes use this 
authority to force people to work in menial jobs. 

The direct food distribution program was not 
developed to meet the.needs of the poor but to get 
rid of surplus farm commodities. The program 
gives little consideration to the desires of the needy. 
Since the Federal Government acquires the com- 
modities at prices in excess of those prevailing in 
the market, a high percentage of the benefits of 
the program goes to the producers of surplus foods. 
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Food Stamp Program 

Th© food stamp program is intended to help low 
income families to improve their diets. Communi- 
ties desiring to participate in the program receive 
local authorissation and State approval. The Fed- 
eral Gk>vemment is requested to initiate the pro- 
gram in the communities concerned. In order to 
participate in the program, a State must develop a 
plan and it must be approved at the federal level. 
Eligibility for participation is related to State and 
local public assistance programs. Under the food 
stamp program, each week eligible persons pur- 
chase food stamps that can be used to buy food. 
The price of the stamps varies with the income of 
the recipient. As the income of a family increases, 
the price paid for stamps increases until it no 
longer pays the family to participate in the 
program. 

As the program is now operated, the State and 
local governments must provide personnel for cer- 
tification of participants, and they must pay other 
administrative costs. Some counties, therefore, 
choose not to participate. Moreover, because of the 
strict means test applied to participants, many who 
are in need do not participate even in counties 
where the program is authorized. 

The direct food distribution program has many 
disadvantages that the food stamp program does 
not have. The limited variety of foods and the rela- 
tive lack of consideration of the desires of the 
recipients of food assistance m the direct food 
distribution program make the food stamp pro- 
gram preferable. The food stamp program allows 
more variety in the purchase of foods by partici- 
pants. It uses the normal mairket channels, and it 
does away with many of the humiliating, degrad- 
ing characteristics of the direct distribution 
system, 

BTevertheless, there are several weaknesses in the 
food stamp program as it now operates. First, some 
money is needed to purcha^ the stamps, and some 
destitute families are unable to participate in the 
program because they do not have the money to 
buy the stamps. Second, local authorities must re- 
quest that the program be initiated in a county, 
and the local government must share the adminis- 
trative costs. Consequently, participation is very 
limited in some of the areas where the need is 
greatest. Third, the program creates a second form 
of money which can be used only for the purchase 
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of food. This restriction limits the freedom of the 
participants to buy other commodities. 

Under the present system, qualification for par- 
ticipation in the program varies substantially 
from State to State, but the program is financed 
largely by Federal ftmds. 

TheOommsaimTeGorn/imrid^ 

8. That the food stamp program be extended 
to all counties and that the direct food distribu- 
tion program be phased out. 

9. That uniform nationwide criteria be estab- 
lished for participation in the food stamp 
program, with eligibility based solely upon the 
number of family members and income per 
family. 

10. That the minimum fee for purchase of 
stamps be removed. Destitute families should 
be given stamps without cost. 

11. That in order to encourage local partici- 
pation, the Federal Government bear the costs 
of certification and administration of this 
program. 

School Food Program 

The national school lunch program and the 
school milk program have helped considerably in 
providing for the basic nutritional needs of school 
children. Schools participating in the recently au- 
thorized pilot breakfast program also are 
enthusiastic about this program. Many cMldren 
from rural areas find it necessary to travel long 
distances in order to attend school. The long hours 
of travel make it difficult for many children to ob- 
tain a balanced diet of meals served at normal 
hours in the home. The breakfast program would 
be especially hdpful to children from isolated 
rural areas. 

Nevertheless, many children from families 
which are unable to pay the price of the meals 
refuse to participate when they think other chil- 
dren will know they are receiving a free meal, One 
witness who appeared before the Commission 
testified as follows : 

My son, right now, he is going to school and he can 
get free lunches, but he don’t want them because he 
feels that his playmates are going to say that he has 
to accept free lunches. And I can understand it, but 1 
can’t make him, you know. I tell him “you get free lunches, 
eat them, or don’t eat all day.” He won’t go in there and 
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get a free luncb because he is thinking about what his lit- 
tle buddies may say. Children are like that . . . 

Th& Commission recomimnds — 

12. That all schools, in rural areas initiate 
both school lunch and school breakfast pro- 
grams as soon as feasible. 

13. That stamps be used to purchase all meals 
served in the schools. The stamps should be 
sold by the school at a price to cover the cost of 
the meals, and children whose famines are par- 
ticipating in the food stamp programs would 
be provided with stamps for meals served at 
school. 

Special Oofliing Program 

Mo^t American children don’t know what iib is 
to he without adequate clothes. A good many chil- 
dren of rural poor families, however, have clothmg 
that is inadequate to assure good health. Many 
have clothing that is so inferior that they are 
ashamed to go to school* Their embarrassment 
and sense of indignity in the presence of other 
cliildren is acute. The result is a poor attendance 
record, inadequate education, and a feeling of in- 
feriority which can leave a permanent scar. It 
seems to this Commission that children from low 
income families should not be deprived of an ade- 
quate education because, they can’t afford decent 
clothing. 

Th^ Commission recommends— 

14. That low income families be authorized 
to purchase clothing stamps for children in 
school. As in the case of food stamps, the price 
of the clothing stamps would increase as per 
capita family income increases. 

Unemployment Insurance Program 

The unemployment insurance system has been 
important in sustaining the income of most wage 
and salary earners since its enactment as a part of 
social security legislation 30 years ago. 



This is a Federal-State program designed to re- 
place a portion of the wages of a worker who is 
unemployed through no fault of his own. It is an 
insurance program, and payments are made to 
covered workers as a matter of right. The pro- 
gram has pumped billions of dollars into the' 
economy during periods of high unemployment, 
and has protected millions of covered workers and 
their families from the adverse physical and psy- 
chological effects of being without income during 
prolonged periods of unemployment. 

Unfortunately, due to limitations and. exclu- 
sions in almost all State unemploymeiit compensa- 
tion laws, this protection is not extended to work- 
ers in the agricultural industry. This means that 
in rural areas farmworkers and many other, work- 
ers, whose wages are minimal at best, are denied 
this income support during repeated periods of 
unemployment. This represents a double standard 
in our social insurance system that should be cor- 
rected. There can be little doubt that the absence 
of unemployment insurance coverage for approxi- 
. mately 2.8 million hired farmworkers contributes 
substantially to rural poverty. 

A further examination of the unemployment 
compensation laws in effect in the various jurisdic- 
tions indicates that benefit levels for workers cur- 
rently covered vary greatly among States and ter- 
ritories.' It is .significant to note that almost 
without exception, benefits are lowest in States 
with the highest incidence of rural poverty. 

The Commission recommends— 

15. That Federal legislation be enacted that 
will (a) extend the unemployment compensa- 
tion system to cover all workers who are em- 
ployed by any employer who uses a substantial 
number of man-days of hired labor during a 
calendar quarter, and (b) establish minimum 
standards for benefits, coverage, qualification, 
and eligibility provisions with which State laws 
must comply. 
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Chapter 9 



Rural Housing 



Decent housing is an urgent need of the rural 
poor. They live in dilapidated, drafty, ramshackle 
houses that are cold and wet in winter, leaky and 
steaming hot in the summer. Bunning water, inside 
toilets, and screened windows are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Mrs. Willie Anderson, wife of a migrant farm- 
worker, testifying before this Commission in 
Tucson, Ariz., described the shjacks for migrant 
farm laborers near a small town in California as 
follows: 

The houses were raggedy. It would come a dust storm, 
the wind would blow, and everything in the house would 
shake, and the dust would blow in through all the cracks. 
It was just bad. 

... Most of the people . . . just like ourselves before we 
moved, they don’t know what it is to get up and turn 
a faucet on and get hot water ; and they don’t know what it 
is to get into a bathtuib in a ba throom, you know, and take 
a bath. They have to heat their water on the stove and take 
a bath in a tin tub. They don’t know what it is to have heat 
in their house. . . . ‘ 

Census data show 'these conditions are all top 
typical; 

• ]ji 1960, 27 percent of occupied rural housing 
was classified as substandard — deteriora,ting 
or dilapidated— compared with 14 percent for 
urban areas. 

• Of the 9.2 million substandard occupied hous- 
ing units in the nation, 3.9 million were in rural 
areas.* 

• More than a million rural homes are dilapi- 
dated — structurally unsafe for human occu- 
pancy. Many of these homes are beyond repair. 

• Less than 1 in 4 occupied rural farm dwellings 
have water piped into their homes. 

^According to the definitions in the 1960 Census of 
Housing, “deteriorating” bousing needs more repair than 
would be provided in the course of regular maintenance. 
“Dilapidated” housing does not provide safe and adequate 
shelter and in its present condition endangers the health, 
safety, or well-being of the occupants. Such structures 
have such critical defects that they should be extensively 
repaired, rebuilt, or tom down. “Substandard” housing, 
as used in this report, includes, deteriorating and dilapi- 
dated dwellings. 



• About 30 percent of all rural families still use 
the traditional privy. 

• Fewer than half of all rural homes have cen- 
tral heating. Most rural homes are heated by 
kerosene-, gas-, wood-, or coal-buming stoves. 
The result is uneven heating and an ever-pres- 
ent danger of fire. 

• IJfearly 60 percent of all rural families with 
incomes of less than $2,000 lived in houses that 
were dilapidated or lacked complete plumbing. 

Eural families who rent are twice as likely to 
occupy substandard housing as families who own 
their homes. Twenty percent of rural owner- 
occupied units were substandard, as compared 
with 42 percent of the renter-occupied units. Al- 
though less than 29 percent of rural housing was 
renter-occupied, families that rented housing occu- 
pied more than half of all dilapidated housing. 

A disproportionate number of the elderly occupy 
substandard housing in rural areas. 

The South has the highest proportion of sub- 
standard housing in the country (table 1) . 

Table 1. — Percent of rural dwellings that were 

sound and had all plumbing facilities, United 

States, 1960 

[Percent] 



Begion 


Burcd 

fam 


Burri 

nonfarm 


Buralt 

tot^ 


South 


36.5 


47.2 


44.8 


North Central 


58.9 


60.3 


59.9 


Northeast 


64.9 


71.3 


70.8 


West 


69.7 


65.4 


66. 1 



Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 — U.S. Summary 
(table 2). 



This is not surprising, for this region has the 
lowest per capita income, the lowest median family 
income, the largest families, and the largest pro- 
portion of the nonwhite population who are es- 
pecially disadvantaged. 

For eight southeastern counties in Kentucky, 
substandard housing in the rural c ommum ties 
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ranged from 66 percent to 74 percent of the total 
of all rural housing.^ 

In West Virginia, a State whose population is 
60 percent rural, ‘^two-thirds of rural nonfarm 
dwellings are dilapidated, or lacking in sanitary 
facilities, or both.” ® 

Nonwhites occupy, proportionately, far more 
substandard housing than whites. Among the non- 
whites, Negroes (who make up 92 percent of the 
nonwhite population nationally, and 98 percent 
in the South) occupy the largest share of the rural 
substandard housing. Among rural households 
with a non white head, 31 percent (more than 
360,000) of the housing units were dilapidated, in 
contrast with 5 percent for households with a 
white head. In addition, more than 400,000 houses 
occupied by a family with nonwhite head were 
deteriorating. Less than 40 percent of nonwhite 
families had water piped into the home; less than 
7 percent had central heating. Owner-occupancy 
among nonwhites was approximately three-fifths 
the rate among whites, while reiiter-occupancgr was 
twice ashigh: 



Color of household head 


Owner- 


Renter- 


oc&u/pancy 


occupancy 




(percenO 


(percent) 


White 


73.3 


26.7 


Nonwhite 


45.7 


54.3 



Honsing Program 

The deplorable condition of rural housing is a 
matter of n^lect and discrimination. The rural 
poor simply cmnot provide adequate housing for 
themselves out of their meager earnings; nor have 
they ^ared equitably in Federal housing pro- 
grams. Not until 1961 were fun^ appropriated 
for public housing for the rural poor. 

If the problem is to be solved, a multi:hiceted 
program must be instituted. New programs must 
be developed to increase the supply of housing 
for renter and owner-occupied housing. 

Rent Supplements 

Providing adequate housing for all who need 
it is a tremendous undertaking. As pointed out 

* Testimony of Ernest H. Walker, acting director, CAP, 
Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc., “C omm u ni ty Ac- 
tion in Rural Appalachia,” before Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, March 13, 1967, p. 8. 

* Report of the Oovemor’a Task Force on Housing, 
Charleston. W. Va., May 1967, p. 8. 



above, there are in the rural areas 1.1 million dilap- 
idated housing units which need to be replaced. 
At the present rate of replacement, more than a 
generation will have passed before they are re- 
placed. This estimate does not include 2.8 million 
houses which are deteriorating and also may soon 
be dilapidated. 

Clearly this is an area in which private capital 
is needed. The investment of private capital will 
not only provide much needed housing, but it will 
also increase employment in rural areas. The most 
feasible way to encourage private enterprise to 
build housing for low income rural families is to 
increase the appropriations and improve the op- 
eration of the rent supplement program. 

The Gornmission recorrmhends — 

1. That funds for rent supplements lie 
greatly increased to provide rental housing for 
the rural poor. 

There are two reasons rent supplements are fa- 
vored as a basic answer to housing the rural p<m^ 
In the first place, the rural poor, by virtue of their 
poverty, usually cannot afford to buy a house even 
with low “interest” rate insured loans. Secondly, 
many of the rural poor find it necessary to move 
to find jobs. The recommendations in chapter 10 
should help in providing new employment oppor- 
tunities for people in rural areas. While the devel- 
opment of jobs and housing are related, the Com- 
mission believes that incentives are needed both 
for the construction of houses and for job develop- 
ment. However, housing Is needed now. In many 
instances renting will allow the heeded fiexibility, 
and it does not rule out later ownership. As in- 
comes rise, renters have the opportunity to pur- 
chase homes. 

As the program is presently administered, rent 
supplements can be paid only to private nonprofit 
or limited-dividend entities, or to cooperative hous- 
ing corporations. Formation of the necessary en- 
tities can be and should be accomplished. But the 
rent supplement program could operate more di- 
rectly, and perhaps more easily, if the payments 
were made directly to the tenant rather than to 
the landlord. 

To this end the following suggestion should be 
considered : The present formula for computing 
the supplement to a poor tenant’s rent requires 
him to pay an amount equal to a quarter of his 
income. The government’s supplement then pays 



the balance of the rent to the nonprofit-entity land- 
lord on the basis of a prior contract. It is suggested 
that the system be reversed ; that the grant be given 
to the tenant.. The amount of the grant could re- 
main the same as the supplement now given. But 
instead of being a supplement it would be a basic 
grant. The tenant would then be free to supplement 
it with his own income and rent housing on the 
open market, spending slightly more or less than 
a quarter of his income on housing according to 
his preference for housing and other items. 

Poor people with housing money and the free- 
dom to shop would provide an incentive for profit- 
making builders, as well as nonprofit organizations^ 
to supply their housing. 

Under the proposed &3rstem the basic housing 
grants would be paid to the poor in the form of 
redeemable Stamps or certificates with which the 
tenants would pay the landlords. The landlords, 
in turn, would redeem the stamps, or certificates, 
from the government. This provision would insure 
that the grants were spent on housing, as intended, 
and landlords' could be required to show that they 
were charging fair rents before receiving cash. 
Moreover^ landlords who violate open-housing 
regulations would be precluded from redeeming 
the stamps for cash. 

This plan might be’ more expensive than present 
rent supplements in that allowance must be made 
for profit by priv industry, whereas remte are 
paid now prily tpiiionprofit organizations. But the 
program w^ housing industry 

and would be simpler and less expensive to ad- 
yminister. Most important, rince it does not require 
setting Up fecial landlord entities, but operates 
in the regular marketj this approach might get a 
lot more people 1^ 

. Ilome ovmerri^^ family is an 

unrealistic goal. Subridiz^ for 

rural low income families is as necessai^ as it is 
for urban low income families. Not imtil the Hous- 



central water system or sewage 'disposal sj^tem. 
These are legal requirements and must be met. 
Secondly, the dispersed pattern of rural housing 
tends to increase the unit cost of construction 
Thirdly, for the most part there is no authority, or 
agency, in rural areas to administer a public hous- 
ing program. Each of these difficulties can be 
overcome. 

Funds have been appropriated under the com- 
munity renewal program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the develop- 
ment of central water supply and sewage systems. 
The Federal Government will pay up to two-thirds 
of the cost. Appropriations for this program 
should be increased. Farmers Home Admimstra- 
tion has a similar program. 

While construction of low rent public housing 
on the plan of mass production may be d^irable, 
it is not absolutely necessary. Under the program, 
it is permissible to build houses individuaUy* The 
more practical plan, however, would be to build 
them in clusters. This would retain individuality 
and at the same time, proride each family, with 
essential facilities at low cosh 
. Public housing requires a local housing author- 
ity to administer the program; Bural areas do not 
have public housing authorities, for the most part. 
For example, of the' 75 counties in Arkansas only 
8 have county wide housing authorities, and these 
are mainly associations of towns in the same coun- 
ty organized for purposes of single management. 
In the past there was little need for public houriwg 
authorities, since public housing was linuted to 
urban communities. The need is apparent now. For 
only where there is a responsible agency can funds 
for public housing be obtained. 

TJmO<ynmism^ TecoTMmnis-^ 

2. That countywide housing aUthoriti^ with- 
in area development districts be established for 
' the purpose of administering a program of pub- 



ing Act of 1961 were funds appropriated for the 
construction of low rent public housing for rural 
low income families. Even now, in spite of the 
urgent need, the construction of low rent public 
housing for rural low income families moves 



There are several reasons for the lag in the con- 
struction of public housing in rural areas, 

B, many rural Communities do not have a 



lie housing in rural areaSc 

In some States this will require enabling legis- 
lation. Where this is necessary, the States should 
be urged to act without delay. Many counties will 
not have the funds with which to pay a competent 
staff, and others will lack professional personnel 
to adninister the program. The Federal Govern- 

* ment is Urged to give financial and technical as- 

* sistance to coimties where the need exists as soon 
as the counties are ready to comply with the rec- 
ommendation. As area development districts— eCe 



chapter 10 for the introduction of area develop- 
ment districts— are organised it is expected that 




into them. 



Statewide Nonprofit Housing Corporations 

it is proposed that nonprofit housing corpora- 
tions created at the State level join the public and 
private organizations in increasing the supply of 
housing. Their functions would be to : help form 
district and county housing organizations ; render 
specialized forms of technical assistance to the 
local groups ; conduct demonstration projects ; act 
as a catalyst to get the private financial interests 
to invest more in housing ; provide pressure for 
action from government j underwrite and subsi- 
dize housmg loans; and build housing where there 
are ho local organizations to do it. 

The Oorrmissim reGOf amends — 

3. That the States create statewide, nonprofit 
housing corporations through which private 
and puolic interests can combine to provide 
housing. 

^ organization should be thought out 

carefully by each State, but in each case there must 
be effective representation of all of the interests. 
It should not be dominated by State officials, 
thoi^h the ones whose programs can aid housing 
^ould be effectively 

The States should provide some, perhaps most, 
of the initial money required to organize and staff 
the corporations,, though contributions from pri- 
vate sources will help establish their constructive 
interest. The Federal housing programs should 
be studied to find ways in which they can encour- 
age formation of State corporations, for instance 
through plaimiiig gtents, and ways through which 
they can help the ongoing programs through loans 
and underwriting and purchase of obligations. 

Selfdielp Housiiig 

One eiqperiment in providing housing for low 
income rural families is mutual self-help housing. 
Under this program, families living in reasonable 
proximity to each other pool their resources in 
order to purchase materials at more favorable 
prices. They also do much of the work of construct- 
ing their homes with the assistance of technical 
supervisiott.^^^^ ^^ ^ 



Self-help housing has serious limitations. In the 
first place, the family must be able to repay the 
loan. Hence, many of tlie poor may find it impos- 
sible to participate in the pro^nm. Secondly^ the 
individual must have sufficient time after work to 
contribute his share of labor to the project. If he 
is employed full-time, the“do-it-yourself” project 
competes with his full-time job and may result in 
considerable absenteeism. Thirdly, the program 
is most effective when several neighbors are within 
reasonable distance of each other and are willing 
to cooperate in the vaiture. Fourthly, self-help 
housing is a long process. It requires organization, 
planning, and a period of training for each par- 
ticipant to learn the skills he must have in home 
construction. 

Despite these problems, in many instances the 
rewards of home ownership compensate for aU 
the difficulties encountered. Moreover, participants 
learn skills which may lead to jobs in the con- 
struction industry, and some have found steady 
employment there. The results to date of the sel^^ 
help housing programs sponsored by govern- 
ment, private enterprise, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions indicate that they should be supported on a 
much larger scale. 

The CoTnmission recommends — 

4. That Federal funds for mutual self-help 
housing be appropriated to extend and place on 
a sustaining basis the experimental program 
such as that of the Farmers Honie Administra- 
■tion. 

Loans should be made on sufficiently liberal 
terms so that a larger proportion of low mCome 
families can participate than can do so under 
present limitations. 

Grants for Housing Hepiurs^^ / 

The Farmers Home Administration adnuttisters 
a loan program for the construction and repair 
of rural housing. However; poor faihilies are un- 
able to participate in the program to any appreci- 
able degree because they a,re unable to meet the 
agency’s qualifications. To qualify for a loan, ^e 
applicant (a') must be a farmer or be expected to 
engage in farming; (b) must have an equity of 
percent or more of the total value of the loan at the 
time of settlement; and (c) must be able to give 
reasonable assurance of his ability to repay the 



loan. Clearly, the requirements of this program 
effectively exclude the lowest income families. 
Most of the rural poor are nonfarm laborers who 
have low incomes and unsteady employment. They 
can never be expected to repay the full amount of 
the loan that may be necessary either, to make 
major repairs to the home to make it habitable, or 
to purchase a new home. 

Amendment of the Housing Act in 1961 made a 
modest appropriation for assisting tlie lowest in- 
come rural families. Under provisions of Section 
504 of the Housing Act, grants could be made for 
the repair of dilapidated housing, that is, housing 
that was unsafe for human occupancy without 
major repairs. However, to be eligible, the family 
must own the home. The limit of individual grants 
was $1,000. The average of the grants made was 
about $800. The Housing Act of 1965 raised the 
ceiling on grants to $1,500. However, this section 
of the act has not been funded since 1965. In any 
case this provision has had little impact on im- 
proving the housing conditions of the rural poor. 

If any significant progress is to be made in 
niakitigmajor repairs to the dilapidated houses oc- 
cupied by the rural poor, a much more liberal 
grant and' loan program than presently exists will 
be necessary. 

The CoTnmission recommends--^ . 

5. That Congress be requested to increase 
greatly appropriations for grants and loans for 
the repair and construction of housingr for low 
income rural families. 

Admiiiistratioii of Housing Programs 

Our present hpuang programs kimply have not 
met the housing needs of the raral poor. The fam- 
ilies who are in greatest need do not qualify for 
Ipahs and grants under existing legisla>tion. 

Both the Hepafyment of Housing and tJ^rban 
Heyelopment and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion admini^er programs of housing for rural 
low income families, tinder HUD’s community 
renewal program, small communities (less than 
5,600 popidation) may obtain funds for com- 
prehensive planning and water and sewer develop- 
ment. Also, the Housing Acts of 1961 and 1965 
provide loans aiid ^nts for rent supplements to 
low income families, for hqusirig the elderly and 
the migretory farmworkers, and for self-help 
^houmhg. : ' 



The Farmers Home Administration has the 
major loans, and grants program for rural low 
income families. It also has a self-help housing 
program, a program for housing for migratory 
farmworkers, and a program of rent supplement 
for rural housing. There is overlapping of jurisdic- 
tion between FHA and HUD. In given situations 
each department may apply different criteria. 
There are frequent delays ; and the maze of redtape 
is frustrating to the applicant. With authority 
divided there is always the danger that the pro- 
grams in neither department wdll be funded 
adequately. 

Ths Commission recormiends — 

6; That the rural housing programs be 
centralized and that a substantial potion of 
housing appropriations be earmarked specifi- 
cally for rural^^^^^ 

The gyeat gap in the rural housing supply will 
require that a substantial share of national hous- 
ing funcfe be spent on rural housing. The money 
should, be earmarked consistent with recommenda- 
tion 16 in chapter 14. 

Racial Discrunination in Housing 

The disparity in housing occupied by nonwhites, 
mostly Hegroes, as compared with housing occu- 
pied by whites is part and parcel of the disparities 
observed in other patterns of life— education, em- 
ployment, and h.ealth. While Hegroes esperience 
all the disabilities, of the poor, these are com- 
pounded by the additional fact of racial discrimi- 
nation in every facet of life. Housing segregation, 
based on race, is practiced as rigidly in rural areas 
as it is in cities. Facial discrimination has denied 
Negroes equal access to commercial credit institu- 
tions in rural; areas, despite Federal authority to 
dissuade these institutions from racial discrimina- 
tion in making loans. Only since the passage of the 
1964 Civil Fights Bill have Negroes participated 
in any appreciable degree in the housing loan pro- 
grams administmed by the Farmers Home Admm- 
istration. This is an intolerable situation, and one 
which must be met squarely and firmly in dealing 
with the problem of rural housing. Every vestige 
of racial discrimination in the occupancy of rural 
housing must be removed. Especially important 
are access to credit and participation m C housing 



programs, Until this is accomplished, whatever 
else is done will be self-defeating. 

The Oommmion recormriends — 

7. That the CpniinissiQn on Equal Opportu- 
nitjr in Housing, created by Executive Order 
110^, be fully implemented.t 

Authority presently exists which can do a great 
dea.1 to reduce the discrimination often experienced 
by nonwhites, especially Negroes, in rural areas, 
particularly in the South, That authority ^ould 
he used. 

The Commission recommends — 

8. That Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1961 be enforced to prohibit any federally in- 
sured bank, mutual sayings bank, or saving 
and loan institutions from discriminating, on 
the bosis of race, in making home mortgage 
loans, or from malang home mortgage loans to 
persons who do not give legally enforceable 
assurances that they will sell or lease on a non- 
discriminatory basis.f 

It is the responsibility of the Congress as well 
as the Executive to completely eradicate racial 
discrimination frona this important aspect of 
American life. 

Therefore^ the Cornmission recommends — 

9. That the Congress enact the Fair Housing 
legislation now pending before it in the Admin- 
istration’s Civil Rights Bill. 

Housing Pfdhlems of Special Groups 

Housing the rural poor is not a simple matter. 
The situation is complicated by the special prob- 
lems of migratory farmworkers, Spanish Amer- 
icans, and Indian Americans. 

Farmworkers 

Higim a group are discrim- 

inated against. They are not welcome to take up 
permanent residence in the communities where 
they work for a brief period, or season each year. 
They are tolerated because their labor is necessary 

O. Gi'bson and Vivian W. 
Bendenson at tbe end of this cbapter. 
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to harvest crops. Established residents and service 
organizations have little ccntact with them and 
'.want 'less,"' 

Although Federal funds have been ayadable for 



many years for tlie construction of housing foe 
migratory workers, farmers and farm associations 
have been reluctant to build housing for migratory 
workers with the aid of these funds. M 
are unwilling to make the capital investment 
required for the construction of housing for mi 
tory workers in spite of the liberal terms of 
financial assistance by the Federal Government. 
Moreover, they are reluctant to build housing and 
maintain it in good condition, since they fear it 
will be vacant for much of the year. 

While some improvements have been made in 
recent years, the general condition is stiE deplor^ 
able. Twenty-eight States have enacted l^slation 
establishing minimum standards for liring space, 
provmions for ruiming water, bath and toilet facil- 
ities, cooking and dining space, sewage dmposal, 



and requiring more frequent inspection of labor 
camps to see that standards are met. In general, 
however, housing for migratory labor is still intol- 
erable. The following citation is all too typical. In 
one State, in 1966, of T60 migratory labor camps, 
occupied by 20 to 25 persons, 420 (55.26 percent) 
were approved. These 760 camps had a total of Yl7 
deficiencies, including the following : 



Camp site (general conditious, ^safety hazarde)— 76 

Building disrepair, lack of sufficient doors or 

windows 66 

Poor mattresses, not enough Imds ^ 

Absence, or disrepair, «? screens-.^ 16® 

Unsanitary privies, and in disrepair. 246 

Unsanitary storage and improper disposal of garbage 
and 146 

Water supply, improper well construction- 14 



Spanish Antericmis 

The living conditions of Spanish Americans 



and because they are a distinct cultural group. 
IVaditionally they have been the objects of dis- 
crimination and exploitation. Although for 
decades they were primarily rural, presently al- 
most 80 percent of their population is urban. 

According to the 1960 Census there were ap- 
proximately 3.5 million people with Spanish sur- 
names in the United States. Although they con- 
stituted a relatively small proportion of the total 
population, they made up 12 percent of the popula- 



tion of the five Southwestern end Western States 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, ISTew Mexico, 
and Texas. Approximately 1,4 million Spanish 
Americans live in California and another 1,4 mil- 
lion in Texas. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

|*orty-Mx percent of the rural Spanish Ameri- 
cans are employed as farm laborers, a large propor- 
tion of whom are migratory farmworkers. In 
1960, 103,000 of the 261,000 Spanish-American 
farmworkeis (39 percent) did some migrant farm 
wagework, Twenty-five percent of the 409,000 
migrant farmworkers in 1960 were Spanish Amer- 
icans; however, they were only 5 percent of the 
3.3 million nonmigratory farmworkers. 

lie avera^ income level of Spanish Americans 
was much below the income level of the south- 
western area as a whole. Fifty-two percent of the 
rural Spanish-American families had incomes of 
less than $3,000. 

The housing of Spanish Americans in the south- 
w^estern rej^oitt is far below the level of most of the 
area. A study of housing conditions in central New 
Mexico reveried 89 percent of the homes 

had electricity: 

only 33 percent had water piped into the home ; 
only 26 percent had flush toilets; 
only IS percent had i 

Another study showed that only a third of the 
rural Spanish-American families in Atascosa 
County, Tex., had indoor plumbing, and only a 
fourth had hot running water.^ 

Becommendations in this chapter would provide 
a greater supply of housing^ for migratory work- 
ers. Implementation of recommendations 7 to 9 
would relieve Spanish Americans of ethnic dis- 
crimination and enable them to participate in all 



of housing of the rural poor. 



The housing conditions of Indians and Alaskan 
natives are worse than thcJse of any other minority 
group in the nation. Of the 76,000 houses on In- 
dian reservations and trust lands, at least three- 
fourths are below minimum standards of decency. 
The housi^ are grossly overcrowded. More than 
half are too dilapidated to repair. 

* A AND HmEBT W. .lOHNSON. PAMlDIES 

IN rHSSrArisH-BimNAME FOPVLAllON OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

tr.3. JDept Agr., Agr. £!con. Hpt 112, April 1967, p. 22. 
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Virtually all the shelter of Alaskan natives is 
unsound, dangerously overcrowded, and unfit to 
.live. 'in.;/ 

The Public Health Service says that "lack: of 
safe, available water suppHes and waste dispas^il 
facilities . . . is in large measure responsible for 



prevaU among Indians and Alaskan nativ(^,” The 



their life, health, and morale, but are a major 



their isolation from, the fruits Of progress. 

Up to 1961 little effort was made to alleviate the 



More recently, the problem has been acknowl- 
edged, and from a large inventory of national hous- 
ing devices, several have, at long last, been invoked 
that are proring helpful. The number of dwelling 
units provided, however, has been minuscule in 
relation to the need. Housing construction for 
Indians— about 1,000 to 1,500 units annually— is 
not even keeping pace with deterioration, decay, 
and population growth. 

The Housing Assistance Administration 
(HAA) is administering the program which has 
been providing the bulk of the new housing for 
Indians. Indicative of the response is that 80 In- 



applied for grants for some 5,500 homes. Half of 
these homes are low-rent public housing proj'ects, 
and the other half are “mutual self-help” under- 
taMngs. The low-rent projects include 960 dwell- 



are under construction. The average cost is $17,500, 
and they require rent payments equaling one-fifth 
of family income. The self-help undertakings are 



Indian Affairs (HIA) . Land and labor are contrib- 
uted by the Indian people; and materials, equip- 
ment, and skills are paid for from HAA funds. 
Some 136 units have been completed at an average 
unit cost of $9,300 and 314 are under construction. 
Ownership is possible, on the average, after 17 
years of payments. The program is small, but it 
marks an important beginning. 

HAA has been recently Considering a “turn- 
key approach” under which a tribal housing au- 
thority will agree to buy houses designed and 
built by a private contractor. HAA feels ihat this 
will produce houses faster and up to 20 percent 
cheaper. If it were successful and substantial, it 
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would offer a hopeful prospect to a group of 
Americans too long neglected; 

Other housing programs from the general in* 
vontoiy of Federal housing aids have alsio been 
helpful although unsubstantial, lii the 196(h-66 
period, only 393 FHA*insured loans were made to 
Indian families. In the same period, only 124 home 
construction loans were made by the Farmers 
Home Administration. Despite the large number 
of Indian war veterans, few have qualified for 
the Veterans’ Administration* Mortgage Guaran* 
tee program. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
through its revolving credit fund^ has made loans 
for both new housing and housing improvement 
indirectly through the tribes, but between 1960 
and 1965 only 1,200 families benefited with new 
homes. In the past 4 years BIA has produced 368 
new homes for the most severely handicapped 
families, mainly in the northern tier of States. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is spon* 
soring two experimental programs for Indian 
housing. One is on the Bosebud Beservatibn in 
South Dakota, involving 375 units of minimum 
standard at an overall cost (including site prep- 
aration and outdoor sanitary facilities) of $5,000. 
The other project at three Minnesota reservations 
is designed to train Indians in the building trades. 
The costs per unit are expected to be $11,400. OEO 
and the manpower development training program 
will expend $6,600 per unit for supervision and 
training costs. A few Indian tribes have also set 
aside specific sums for new housing and home im- 
provement; but these have been of minor signifi- 
cance in relation to the total situation. The $10 
million authorized in 1966 for housing Ala^ans 
at a maximum per unit cost of $7,500 will provide 
homes for no more than about 1,300 native families. 

If all of these programs were carried to their 
maximum projections and if all of the HAA- 
assisted dwellings were completed in a year, it 
would be hardly more than a demonstration. The 
rate of bmlding would not keep pace with the con- 
tinuing deterioration and dilapidation, needs re- 
sulting from families moving to centers of em- 
ployment, and continuing population growth. 

Impediments to more rapid progress are fiscal, 
administrative, and legal. BIA’s revolving funds 
of $27 million are largely committed to outstand- 
ing loans, and they embrace much more than hous- 
ing. In fiscal year 1967, BIA had only $1 million 
appropriated for its direct home improvement 
program. 



The Federal Government’s housing dollar does 
not go as far as it should. Indian housing costs are 
often inflated by as much as 25 percent by the De- 
partment of Labor’s policy of determining prevail- 
ing ‘‘Davis-Bacon” w’ages for construction under 
government contract. Under this policy, union 
scales prevailing for Commercial construction in 
urban centers become the standard, rather than 
prevailing wages for housing construction in the 
private sector on or near the reservations. Wage 
rates for housing construction on the Arizona side 
of the Kavaho reservation, for example, are based 
on the Phoenix rate plus a travel increment, bring- 
ing the total hourly wage for common labor to 
$3.74 an hour, or more than double the prevailing 
rate on the reservation. - ^ ^ 

HAA has demonstrated resourcefulness in its 
programs, but no administrative unit on Indian 
problems exists within the agency. 

There are also differences in viewpoint between 
HAA and BIA requiring resolution. HAA’s 
insistence on high standards has prolonged the 
construction period of some housing and has in- 
creased costs. At the ^me time, BIA feels that 
under BAA’s “turn-key approach” builders will 
look more to maximizing their profits than to 
spending time and effort to ensure full participa- 
tion in the building by the Indian beneficiaries. 

The legislation governing the Farmers Home 
Administration in making housing loans to low in- 
come reservation Indians has been interpreted to 
mean that the agency cannot make loans to those 
who are not actually farming, or who lack market- 
able titles to their land. Additional congressional 
authorization is needed. : 

Similarly, the HAA’s authority to make loans 
and grants for repair and improvement up to 
$1,500 per dwelling is restricted to urban renewal 
areas. Few conventional institutions have shown 
interest in Indian housing operations with go ;^em- 
ment guarantees. 

Present programs are not meeting the f mida- 
mental requirements of those most desperately in 
need of housing, particularly the hard-core rural 
Indian poor. While the housing assistance made 
available to reservation Indians in the last few 
years through the formation of tribal housing au- 
thorities has helped, it has demonstrated serious 
deficiencies. 

Major problems include the high construction 
cost of low-rent housing and the indifference to its 
upkeep by its renters, the long construction period 



for mutual sell-help housing, the difficulty of 
small groups in qualifying as housing authorities, 
and the dearth of Indian managerial ability. Con- 
ventional loans are available to very few Indians. 
The unavailability of electricity or water has ex- 
cluded many Indian and Alaslmn native families 
from HAA-assisted housing because the Agency 
construes the law as requiring running water and 
sanitary facilities. Insistence on these require- 
ments has meant that many rural and other Indian 
groups are excluded from the benefits of housing 
aid.f 

TheCfmfimsio^^^ — 

10. That a unit of the agency administering 
rural housing administer a comprehensive 
housing program for Indian Americans, and 
that sufficient funds be appropriated to bring 
the housing for them to a par with that for 
other Americans as soon as possible. 

Presently, funds for Indian housing are admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Hous- 
ing A^istanee Administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. If the 
program is administered by a single unit within a 
unified housing agency a comprehensive program 
can be developed more efficiently. The unique 
problems of Indian housing can best be given 
proper coni^deration under such an arrangement.f 

Commeiit hy Janies O. Gibson and Vivian 

W. Hehdterson Concerning Recommen- 
dations 7 and 8 

We believe that this Commission has grapled 
earnestly and honestly with this persistent and 
grievous bli^t on America’s promise of equality 
for all. At a time when racial hostilities are so 
apparently in danger of escalating and polarizing, 
when minorities are aggressively seeking the end 
rum to segregation and discrimination in all their 
guises, and when the enemies of equality of oppor- 
tunity are ascendant in the local. State and Na- 
tional legislatures of the nation, the very survival 
of our country requires continuation of the strong 
executive leadership in civil rights exhibited in 
the early days of this administration. We are, 
therefore, gravely disturbed that action by the 

f See comment by Robert A. Roessel, Jr., at end of this 
chapter. 



executive branch has been so sluggish In Bie area 
of housing discrimination. 

We cannot increase the total housing supply for 
our low and moderate income families by increas- 
ing density in the urban ghetto, and we cannot get 
unemployed Negroes to the jobs they need when 
the majority of new jobs are arising in suburban 
America where Negress are not permitt^ to live. 

The President has rightly asked the Congress to 
act in this area, but he cannot fail to use such 
authorities as he already possesses to deal with this 
problem. There has not been a meeting of the 
President’s Conunittee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing since June of 1965; it does not have a fuU 
complement of Commissioners, and there has been 
no chairman or executive director since late 1966. 

We call for action by the President rum. Let him 
demonstrate to the Congress and the Nation the 
leadership the problem calls for. 

Comment by Robert A. Roessel Concern- 
ing the Paragraph Preceding Recom- 
dation 10 

Economic and housing improvement go hand in 
hand. The development of population centers 
where new industries are located offers an oppor- 
tunity for such economic improvement for Indians. 
But unless housing is made available where indus- 
try is located, development is impeded and frustra- 
tion invited. Any plan for the development of 
economic enterprise of benefit to Indians must, 
therefore, call for a simultaneous housing program 
in such growth centers. 

Comment by Robert A. Roessel Concern- 
ing the Discussion Following Recom- 
mendation 10 

In developing a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram for Indians the following considerations are 
essential: 

a. Adequate funds must be made available so 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs can employ an 
adequate staff of Housing Assistance officers. 

b. Funds must be made available for adequate 
water and sanitation facilities development in 
Indian i^servations. 

c. Farmers Home Administration should be au- 
thorized through legislation to make direct loans 
to non-farm Indians if they hold leases on their 
land or can furnish adequate security other than 
fee ownership. 










d/Demonirtratioii programs by HUD in Indian should receive the requirements for hwt, electric- | 

Housing should be greatly esqpauded. Eehabilita- ity, riuming water, and inside sanitary facilities ] 

tion loans and grants for repair and improvement where the Public Health Service recommends itj 

now available in urban renewal areas should be or where the lack of such facilities entails incon- | 

extended to include Indian reservations. veniencies but is no threat to health ahd safety. ' . i 

e. The rigid standards of HAA, while suitable f. The Bosebud Sioux type of housing program 
in some cases, are not suitable in aU and require currently supported by "raS, HHF, OEO, and 
a far greater flexibility in their application. HAA BIA should be expanded to other reservations. 



Chapter 10 



Area and Regional Development 



The Problems 

In all parts of this nation there are today whole 
communities and even regions that are depressed, 
bypassed by ^owth — ^poor. Many of these are ru- 
rural communities caught in this swirl of our na- 
tion’s economic growth and technical change. Some 
more than others have borne the brunt of these 
forces but have garnered few of the benefits. These 
are the poverty-stricken and depressed rural com- 
munities. Few of these communities have had con- 
trol Over the forces buffeting them; they have been 
unable to alter the forces for the better. 

Hie problems of the poverty-stricken rural com- 
munities include a lack of employment opportuni- 
ties, inadequate public facilities and services, and 
fragmented planning, which is frequently of poor 
quality. Certain problems of community growth 
are discussed in this chapter. Kecommendations 
are made to help communities help themselves in 
surmounting their difficulties. The recommenda- 
tions do not provide programs that can be followed 
by all communities. The issues and problems are 
too complex and ill-understood. Yet the recom- 
mendations do form a framework and a strategy 
within which individual communities may provide 
the needs of their residents and quicken the pace 
of development. 

Employment Opportunities 

The lack of job opportunities in poverty-stricken 
rural areas usually stems from sharp declines in 
the manpower needs of the natural resource indus- 
tries — ^agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and min- 
•ing-yrand the failure of other industries to replace 
the jobs lost and to provide jobs for new entrants 
to the labor force. The industries attracted to rural 
communities — especially the smaller, more remote 
communities — are not rapid growth industries in 
terms of employment. Istead, they are textiles, 
food and kindred products, apparel, wood prod- 
ucts, lumber, furniture, and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing. Of these industries only apparel 
manufacturing experienced rapid employment in- 
creases from 1960 to 1965. 



More important, however, is the fact that most 
manufacturing and service industries have always 
located in larger communities — ^in counties con- 
taining towns larger than 25,000 population and 
in standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s).^ During the 1950’s, 90 percent ol the 
national increase in employment occurred in 
SMSA’s. And from 1959 to 1964 SMSA’s cap- 
tured about 72 percent of the national growth in 
private nonfarm employment covered by social 
security.^ 

Developments in transportation and communi- 
cations systems along with the expanded network 
of roads and highways have confronted many vil- 
lages with competition from larger towns and 
cities. The result has been extension of the trade 
areas of the larger towns and cities into areas once 
served by villages. The same developments have 
made it possible for rural people to commute far- 
ther to jobs in towns and cities. Moreover, modem 
transportation and communications systems have 
made it possible for industry to decentralize some- 
what. Manufacturing and trade are moving from 
the central cities of large SMSA’s to the suburbs, 
to smaller SMSA’s and their suburbs, and to coun- 
ties adjacent to SMSA’s. Manufacturing continues 
to grow rapidly in the larger towns, also (7, 

In varying degrees rural areas are now parts of 
larger economic communities with a dominant 
town or city as a center, the community encom- 
passing several counties. The linking of rural to 
urban areas is continuing and indeed the rural- 
urban distinction is becoming meaningless. Bural 

^ An SMSA is a county or group of counties containing 
a city of at least 60,000 population and its accompanying 
urban and suburban areas. 

* Material for this section came from unpublished data 
supplied by B. S. Dunn, Jr., of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., and by the Regional Economics Division, Office of 
Business Economics, U.S. Dept, of Commerce; Claude 
C. Haben, a changing bubal and ubban ambbioa, Bcon. 
Res. Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr., Dec. 1966; and technological 
TBENDS IN HAJOB AMHBICAN INDU8TBIES, Bulletin 1474, BUT. 
Labor Statis., U.S. Dept. Labor, Feb. 1966. 

® References, indicated by italic numbers in parentheses, 
are listed at the end of this chapter. 



poverty is concentrated in communities where the 
process is moving slowly and where the centers are 
weak and underdeveloped’. If these centers can be 
stimulated sufficiently and the rural peripheiy can 
be more closely linked to the center, jobs for the 
presently unemployed and underemployed may be 
developed. And the flow of people from poverty- 
stricken rural areas to the nation’s metropolises 
can be replaced in good part by employment nearer 
their homes and in the nation’s smaller cities and 
towns. 

Public Facilities and Services 

Many public facilities and services available to 
urban people and firms simply do not exist in rural 
areas; and those that do are frequently of sub- 
standard quality. There is no need to dwell on the 
consequences of such items as poor schools ; absent 
or inadequate health and medical facilities ; 
meager libraries; and little public transportation: 
they have been elaborated in earlier chapters. 

Ihe availability of these and other public facil- 
ities and services is crucial both to Ihe rural poor 
and to the rural communities then selves. To the 
poor their availability provides access to the cru- 
cial preconditions— education, health, job informa- 
tion, and transportation — ^f or escaping the ranks 
of the poverty stricken. To the community their 
presence or easy availability is necesi?ary for new 
and expanding industry. 

The problems confronting local governments in 
providing these services and facilities are complex. 
Three stand out in relative importance : population 
size and density, the availability of public revenue, 
and local leadership and initiative. 

The influence of population size and density on 
costs and quality of service is crucial. For most 
public services, per person costs are relatively high 
for the small villages, lower for small to medium- 
size cities, and appear to be higher for the very 
large cities. The effect of population size and den- 
sity is as great on quality, particularly for services 
in which specialized technology plays a key role. 

James Oonant has estimated that a high school 
graduating class of at least 100 (which requires 
a community population of around 10,000) is 
needed to provide an academically acceptable ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Other public 
services (for example, police departments, dis- 
trict hospitals, health departments, library sys- 
tems, and highway departments) require mini- 



population levels of 50,000 to 100,000 if they 
are to make full use of modem practices (S, 4y^)> 

In the absence of population concentrations of 
this magnitude, most rural residents suffer from 
a combination of inferior public services and high 
per capita costs. 

A second essential requirement to the provision 
of community services and facilities is the avail- 
ability of public revenue. Here, too, the mral com- 
munity faces serious trouble: the number of tax- 
payers is on the decline; taxing jurisdictions are 
severely restricted in size; and over two-thirds of 
all local revenue is raised through the use of anti- 
quated and poorly administered property taxes — 
taxes that fail to yield revenues sufficient to meet 
local needs. 

Finally, without leadership and initiative at the 
local level, public facilities and services will likely 
prove insufficient. Yet, few rural communities are 
large enough to employ full-time administrators, 
not to mention highly trained professionals. Fur- 
thermore, the rapid out-migration of young adults 
erodes most indigenous leadership before the com- 
mmiity can benefit, 

Planning and Programing 

In response to the problems facing rural areas, 
a myriad of private and public development or- 
ganizations at town, county, multicounty, and 
region levels has been established. Each organiza- 
tion strives to create jobs and improve the facili- 
ties and services in its area. Moreover, other dis- 
tricts have been created which are concerned with 
natural resource conservation and development. 
These include water and sewer, soil conservancy, 
small watershed, and irrigation districts, and river 
basin development regions. Finally, bills pres- 
ently before Congress would add yet another layer 
of districts over the already existing ones.* 

Many of these groups and areas have attempted 
to prepare comprehensive plans. Many have pre- 
pared plans specific to their particular foci. Still 
others have not planned at all. 

The attempts at comprehensive planning have 
not been unqualified successes. Many plans have 
been largely descriptive of the area and have con- 
tained little analysis of area problems and oppor- 
tunities. Many have been unrealistic in what they 

* Senate Bills Nos. 2088 and 2134, OOtli Congress, 1st 
Session. The former establishes “urban poverty areas!’ 
while the latter establishes “rural job development areas.” 



«et out to do ^veu area resources and location. 
Some have been well-documented sets of realistic 
plans which can succeed if carried out. 

Many development districts are inappropriately 
laid out so that their programs have little effect 
on the economic and social forces they seek to 
change. Frequently the districts are too small to 
control sufficient resources to affect growth. Too 
often they do not take into account the interrela- 
tionships between town and country that must be 
used and strengthened^ if development efforts are 
tosucceed. 

The result is an overlapping patchwork of dis- 
tricts and regions, their plans and programs. Too 
often the boundaries of the districts and regions 
are not appropriate for maximum effect of the 
plans and programs they initiate. Too frequently 
the plans and programs they develop and imple- 
ment are unrealistic, ill-prepared, mutually incon- 
sistent and actually work at cross-purposes with 
other plans and programs. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the energy, plan- 
ning, and monies expended by the myriad of 
organizations and districts do not achieve their 
goals. 

Better delineated districts and realistic planning 
and programing within each district, along with 
Federal aid in the form of grants and loans for 
planning and for public facilities, subsidies for 
industrial development, and finally tax reform, 
hold promise as means to stimulate growth and 
improve the social and economic climate in rural 
areas. These are discussed in ensuing sections of 
this chapter. 

Organizing Communities for Development 

The overall goal of community development is 
the economic and social improvement of the com- 
munity so that the community’s residents partici- 
pate fully in the opportunities and responsibilities 
of our society. To achieve this goal, the full gamut 
of problems and opportunities should be examined 
and programs implemented for their solution and 
realization. 

Community development programs should be 
specific to a geographic area and the people who 
live there: this is the community. For these pro- 
grams to be successful the geographic bounds of 
the community must be delineated carefully. This 
section discusses some criteria for delineatmg the 
community boundaries, discusses briefly commu- 



nity organization, and recommends the establish- 
ment of “area development districts” throughout 
the country^ Chapter 11 fully discusses the organi- 
zation of communities. ' 

Area Development Districts and Their 
Organization 

Djblineating Abea Development Districts.-— 
The frontiers of communities have enlarged and 
expanded through time. They now cut across town 
and county boundaries because people and their 
activities do. A rural resident may operate a fam 
or work on one. But he buys his supplies for the 
farm and family in town. Or he may live in the 
open country and commute to a job miles away in 
a town or city. His children are frequently bused 
to school in a nearby ciiy or town. His church is 
likely to be in a nearby village or town. He may 
buy more expensive items like a car or television 
in the largest town in the area for there he can 
make a better selection. In short— country, town, 
and city are one; they cannot be separated. 

The delineation of an area development district, 
therefore, involves the selection and specification 
of a growth center and the surrounding country 
it serves, including the rural periphery that is 
economically linked to the center. The function 
of the growth center is to act as a focal point for 
growth and to house the public facilities and serv- 
ices which serve the entire district. The growth 
center and area development district must be de- 
lineated together. Though no hard and fast cri- 
teria can be laid down, some principles can be 
followed. 

The area development district should be the area 
in which most of the residents work, riiop, and 
spend the majority of their leisure rime. This area 
depends on its present and prospective economic 
activities, its potential labor supply, its population 
density, the size of the growth center, its location 
relative to other centers, and the present and po- 
tential road and highway system. With few excep- 
tions, the area is larger than a single county. 

The potential labor supply in an area is im- 
portant if industrial development is contemplated. 
If the trends of the 1950’s continue into the 1970’s, 
some areas will not have adequate labor supplies 
to support rapid industrialization unless in-mi- 
gration occurs. For instance, two important overall 
trends exist in labor force projections for southern 
areas. First, in general, if the trends of the fifties 
continue through 1980 within the South, the male 
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labor force will increase rapidly in metropolitan 
areas; will be stable or slowly increasing in areas 
adjacent to metropolitan areas; and wiU be stable 
or declining in areas further removed from met- 
ropolitan areas. Second, the female labor force will 
increase rapidly throughout the South, if the 
trends established in the fifties prevail. This is 
partially a result of a national trend plus the fact 
that southeim industry is increasing its use of fe- 
males more rapidly than males.® 

The growth potential of a center depcsnds on ite 
size, location relative to other centers, and its past 
growth, because its economic and social functions 
vary with these characteristics. The growth pat- - 
terns of the nation’s largest metropolitan areas fig- 
ure prominently in the nation’s growth, and their 
spheres of mfiuence enconipass the entire country 
or major parts of it. Most other metropplitan cen- 
ters have a diverse manufacturing, communica- 
tions, trade, and service base and have self-suffi- 
cient growth. Smaller centers within connnUting 
distance of metropolitan areas tend to become 
dormitoiy towns supplying labor and some spe- 
cialized manufactured and processed products to 
the mietropolitan area, and basic services to their 
own residents and local rural areas. 

The s/atme size of center outeide^he direct i^^^ 
fliuenco of metropolitan areasme-y assume more of 
the functionspf metropolitan areas, havirig a more 
diverse manufacturing sector and supplying more 
smvicesi to a broader area. In areas well beyond the 
influemMi of metropolitan areas, the towns function 
as service centers for the surrounding farming, 
fishing, mming, and forest industries and have few 
manufacturing activities. This situation is com- 
mon in the Great Hains, Southwest, and Kocljy 
Mountain States. In such cases strengthening ^ 
center’s service nature and providing better 
more accessible public facilities to the population 
of the district may be more appropriate goals than 
industrialization. 

In some areas the center is diffuse, made up of 
numerous smaller towns close together and densely 
populated outlying areas. Finally, some few dense- 



• Projections niade b^ dpmmlssion. Male and fe- 
male labor force data by State Economic Area for 1950 
and 1900 were projected on a straight line basis to 1970 
and 1980. Hiiese were then corrected to projections by 
States for the same years. The State projetUons are found 
in : D. P. JoHNSToiT and G. R. M^ethe®, xABOB^ to^ 
mcEioiffS'BT sTArBr JOto ANn isSo. Special liabor Porce 
Report 74, 3nr. Labor Statis., tJ.S. Dept, of Labor. 
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ly populated areas with no towns and only villa^ 
may have the potential labor supply and location 
relative to markets so that a center can be oreated. 
The center ma-y be an expansion of ah existing vil- 
lage, a development to encompass a number of 
villages in close proximity to each other, or a com- 
plete “new town,” However, appropriate locations 
for these types of activities may be yery few in 
number. 

Considerations such as these suggest that the 
national importance of the largest SMSA’s be 
recognized and that each of these multicounty 
metropolitan areas be area development districts. , 
Smaller SMSA’s should be the centers of area de- 
velopmmt districts which are larger than the 
multicounty SMSA itself, for adjacent counties 
are closely linked to themi Outside the influimee of ' = 
SMSA’s, a larger town if possible should be desig- 
nated as the center and the total population of the , 
area as well as commuting and trade patterns 
should be considered in delineating the area de- 
velopment districts. * - ■ 

The Public Works and Economic Developmmt 
Act of 19Q5 provides for the creation of multi- 
county economic development districts. But each 
district must contain at least two “redevelopment 
areas;” A redevelopment area, in brief ^ is a labor 
area — county, city, or Indian reservation — ^which 
is depressed in the sense that its actual or impend- 
ing unemployment rate is high, its income level 
is low, or it has sustained heavy population loss. 
In rural America, redevelopment areas typically 
are single counties. The act provides for planning 
grants and grants and loans for public facilities 
and for industrial development. Both redevelop- 
ment areas and multicounty economic development 
districts qualify for such assistance^ ^ 

A number of problems exist with these types of 
designation. First, a redevelopn;ent area need not 
be in an economic development district. In siich 
cases funds may be misspent because the rede- 
velopment area may be an inappropriate location 
for industry or public facilities. No account is 
taken of the economic links the redevelopment area 
has with surrounding areas and centers: 

Second, the requirement that an economic de- 
velopment district must include at least two 
redevelopment areas leads in some cates to gerry- 
mandering just so an economic development dis- 
trict can be created. The result is a district with 
little relationship to the geographic patterns of 
economic activities in the area. Federal funds 
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distoie^ had b^n creaW the lines of 

the economic activities in the area. . ' 

Third, under present regulations Federal aid 
under the act may go only to the redevelopment 
areas and the growth centers in an economic de- 
velopment district. Keither of these may he the 
best l<^tion for the facilities or industries called 
for by the plans of the. district. 

Finally, the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act may be criticized as being problem 
centered. When high unemployment rates are im- 
minent or after an area has come npon severe 
economic problems, comprehensive planning 
monies are available and the area becomes eligible 
for assistance under the act. Once the immediate 
problem is solved, all aid, including planning aid, 
is cut off : the program may cure but it never 
prevents. Planning aid should always be available 



graming for well-deliaeated areas some of the 
conditions which lead to chronic depression may 
be avoided. 

The formation of area development districts 
should correct many of the disadvantages of the 
present economic development districts, . 



Th0 Oommisaim recommcnds- 



1. That mnlticounty area development dis- 
tiic^ each with a present or potential growth 
center, he established throughout the country. 



The Oommismon believes that States, counties, 
municipalities are in an excellent position to 
know their Anomies and the interrelationships 
among cities, towns, and counties. Therefore, the 
States, in cooperation with their political subdivi- 
sions, should have the responsibility for delineat- 



established by the Federal (^vernment. 

The Federal Government should cooperate in 
this effort. The President, in a memorandum dated 
September 2, 1966, called for coordination at the 
Federal level of federally assisted comprehensive 
plaiming efforts. He encouraged State and local 
planning agencies to work together in using con- 
sistent sets of economic estimates for planning 
common districts. Furthermore, he stated that 
“the boundaries^ for planning and development 
districts assisted by the Federal Government 
should be the same and should be consistent with 
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These districts could be area development 
districts. ' 



m me Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1966 for the designation of redevelopment 
areas as ade<iuate only for the identification of 
poverty-stricken and depressed areas within area 
development districts. Once idmtified, these 
poverty-stricken and chronically depressed areas 
should be mcluded with more prosperous areas 
and have a large center if at all possible. This 



center to aid the depressed parts and increase fhie 
growth potential of the area. Furthermore, the re- 
quirement that at leASt two redevelopment areas 
be in a district should be removed. This will 



the present criteria. 

Despite the fact that .areas functionally linked 
with ^wth centem may cut through counties, 
area develt^mmt; # be composed of 

whole counties*^ Obuntiee may not have the re- 
sources afid flexibility to cooperate with and co- 
ordinate their pl^s and programs with more than 
one area development disttict. Hence placing 
whole counties in area development districts may 
ease their admimst burdens and add to the 
potential success of the development effort. , 

However, districts should not stop at State hor- 
ders if counties on either side of the border are 
functionally linked. Oircumstances in which an 
area development district should cross a State line 
arise typically when a growth center lies on or 
very near a State line. States, far more thim coun- 
ties, have the resource and administrative flexi- 
bility to make ' such districts workable and 
succ^ful. Ihtei^ate compacts and regional com- 



tioii and coordination. 

‘ Most^^^i reservations are de^ignat^ 

redevriop^enf areas : by the Public Works and 
Economic Deyelopment Act of 1965. Because of 
the yai4abfii%^^ reservations and the tribes 



to work frititfutty. as pari of a larger area develop- 
mmt .dtoiri* Flexibility in the consideration of 
Didian re®ryatipn% therefore, is desirable. 

, OROA^ATriri OR Area Developubkt Dis- 
Tmcrra.—The eriabli^hment of area development 



*Meridr^dtun irom thePreridrit riordiua- 

tion attbe level, Clmdar No. A-80, Sept 2, 1966. 
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dSsfcriet» is ineap^ appropriate orga« 

nizatipn to luidertalje com^ 
program m Moreover, if the orga- 

nization works Me^ 

beh<^ -will be 

accomplished, areas disorga- 

mzedihnd the possibility 
ing at cross-pnrposes with insufficient resources 
will i^ purpose of an area development 

district is to cicate;an organizat^^^ within and 
through which the divei^ interests and groups in 
the district can cooperate and coordinate overall 
plaimihg and programing^«'^^ 
of the organization is crucial. 

Chapter 14 contains the apprO- 

piiate Orgamzation^ districts. 

Because of the differing situations found in differ- 
ent States and area development districts, flexibil- 
ity of organization is neeeSsaiw, The possibilities 
toge from a league^^^^o^^ 
organization of representatives of Federal, St^ 
and local of piivate^ i^^ and 

gi^Ups. Ilireetiy 

responsible to it S^ a professional planning 

lan- 



mng process. 

It is 

and minority groups a strong voice in the planning 
and programing. Chapter 11 discusses and recom- 
mends an advisory council to the development 
district organization. Its function is to aid in the 
identification of problems, to initiate ideas for 
planning and programing, and to review and eval- 
uate the plans and programs for the area develop- 
ment district. 



Regional Planning 

Many issues and problems are broader than an 
area development district or even a State. A struc- 
ture which allows planning and programing for 
development across area development district and 
State lines is necessa:ty. This section discusses the 
need for a rational set of regions and the present 
regional commissions and recommends an altema- 
■ ; tive set. : ^ :■ j-:-; ^v' ■■■ ;; l'; ■ ; > . 

The Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 enables States to cooperate and co- 
ordinate with one another on planning and eco- 
nomic development programs within the context 
of Begional Action Planning Commissions (Title 
V). To date six commissions have betm created, in- 
cluding the Appalachian Begional Commission 



Which was created under the Appalachian Be^on- 
al Development Act of 1965. 

The Commissions are; Appalachia, Four 
Comers, Ozarks, Coastal Plains, New England, 
and the Upper Great Lakes. I-;:'; 

The multistate concept provides an excellent 



for economic development, thereby allowing for a 
more rational expenditure of economic develop- 
ment funds. Out of these efforts it is possible to 
organize a set of plans and programs which dove- 
tail and are consistent with the plans, both of indi- 
vidual area development districts within a given 
region and individual regions across the nation. 

Yet, the full measure of these advantages cannot 
be realized unless the boundaries of the regions are 
consistent with prevailing patterns of economic 
and social activities. If the boundaries are illogical 
from an economic development and planning point 
of view, the region’s potential * success is 
compromised. 

The regional commissions now operating were 
formed on the basis of a number of criteria, chief 
among them being the degree of imderdevelop- 
ment. This is measured in terms of the area’s rate 
of unemployment and out-migration, its level of 
income, the condition of housing, the availability 
of health and educational facilities, and the ac- 
cessibility of private capital. Strict adherence to 
these criteria leads to tlie delineation of regions 
made iip almost solely of poynrty-stricken areas 
with few if any prosperous growth centers. 

Thus, from the standpoint of their geographic 
boundaries and focus, our present regional com- 
missions are problem centered with little flexibility 
to consider the full range of opportunities for de- 
velopment. As such, they are ill-suited for com- 
prehensive planning and development, particu- 
larly in a long-run context. Though the regional 
commission concept as it is currently practiced 
recognizes the arbitrariness of State boundaries in 
development planning, it fails to appreciate the 
importance of building on a structure of districts 
like the area development districts. In cutting 
across these areas, frequently including only their 
depressed parts, the region denies itself important 
support from nearby growth areas. It is the Com- 
mission’s view that greater care must be exercised 
in delineating regions and more attention devoted 



economic and social stagnation. 
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r^ons through adhereBce to what we consider to 
he mappropriate criteria) there are prohlems as- 
sociated with the unplanned and uncoordinated 



An ea^ansion of these regions in which poor com- 
munities are grouped together >mll only stretch 
already insufficent r^urces over more lagging 
regions and hence dilute the beneficial consequent 3 
■■'ineatdi.:-' 

A more apprdpriajfce course would be to estab- 
lish regions composed of area development dis- 
tricts throughout the coun^ for the initial pur- 
pose of creating a forum for the interstate plan- 
ning and coordinaticm^^^ of mutual 

concern. Interstate highway and road networks) 
facilities such as hospitals and correctional insti- 
tutions) and multistate water and pollution-all 
might he cooperatively^^^^^ 

gional framewmk. The delineation of area devel- 
opment districts that cross State boundaries also 
Could b^^ accomplished within tire regional 
■;franmwork.";.c;:v^ y-"' yy.;'": v^'^yy- 

obtam benefits from multistate 

regions, several other iimovations are necessary. In 
a later chapter in Gonunii^ion rec- 




in the same bouUd- 

aries of these regions should coincide with those 
of the le^aney^^f^ niui pro- 

graming. This not only would allow the States to 
plan and program in a re^onal setting; it would 
also prorido a vehicle for the Federal Government 
to cooperate fully with the regions, and facilitate 
the coordination of programs which involve the 
Federal Government. Furthermore, it would pro- 
vide a consistent set of regions on which an eco- 
nomic information ^stem could he organized. 
Sudi a system could provide the multistate re- 
gions and the Federal Government with a flow of 
economic intelligence on which to plan programs 
and evaluate their performance. 

Finally, consideration should be given to making 
the Federal Reserve Bistricts of the Federal Re- 
serve System o^incide with these re^ons. Federal 
Reserve Banks perform a vital r^latory and 



and planning. They could he valuable in conduct- 
ing economic analyses of the region and as an addi- 
tional body to aid in the formation of re^onal 
development goals and in regional development 
planning. Indeed, the Federal Reserve Banks of 



in some of this kind of activities. 



districts as well as to the district as a whole. More- 
over, they already are a source of much valuable 
economic information. In this regard, the banks 
could develop data on interre^onal and intra- 
regional capital flows, information which is of cru- 
cial importance to economic development analysis 



The CommissionveeoTiimi&nds- 



2. That the Federal Government, with the 
copperatioii of the StateS) should estahltsh re- 
gions made area develppmcn^^^^ 
encompassing the entire nation. 



The organization of these regions should be 



Federal Government. The organization may 
from region to region to take into account the dif- 
ferent situations in each region. Once formed, th^ 
regions should be eligible for comprehensive 
planning assistance. And they should he given the 
authority to submit project proposals to the Fed- 
eral Government for grants and loans for multi- 
. state projects. 






Few counties, towns, and cities have sufficient 
resources to alter significantly their conditions, 
growth rates, or potentials. They all too often 
lack professional help in their planning and they 
lack the funds to mount programs appropriate to 
meet the problems. Furthermore, the boundaries 
of these imits are no longer relevant for the pur- 
poses of stimulating growth and of providing 
facilities and services to meet the needs of people, 
especially the poor. Consequently^ the plans and 



tive as they could be. 

The creation of area development districts is 
one measure to coireet this situation. Through 
their creation, more relevant boundaries can be 
drawn and the area development districts riiould 
have under their purview more resources with 
which to plan and program. This is not enough, 
however. Despite the fact that area development 
districts should have more resources than in- 
dividual towns and counties, they do not have the 
resources to provide the facilities and services 
needed to engage in fruitful comprehensive plam 
ning, either to meet the needs of the residents or 
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to attract, indui^iy and ^ e Aid from the 

States and Federal Goyernment is essential. This 
■ section discusaes ways of providing and codrdinai- 
• ing these funds. ■; ^ 

Grants 

The Commission believes that any area develop- 
ment district can profit foom well-designed plan- 
ning by knowledgeable planners and district 
leaders. Indeed, through planning, a district may 
be able to avoid economic and social distress, r 
Moreover, planning ^ould result in the wiser use 
of all Federal grants-in-aid and loans. 

Title III of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of lfi65 provides planning ^ 
monies for technical assistance, research, and in- 
formation to redevdopment areas and economic 
development districts. As was pointed out before, 
this is a curative program only. Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954; provides planning monies to 
States, counties, municipalities, and .other areas. 
Area development districts must plan and pro- 
gram for their development. ' 

1 

The Commission reoomnvnds-— 

t 

3. That area development districts be eligi- 
ble for comprehensive planning grants from 
the Federal Government. 

Comprehenkve planning grants for all areas 
should be administered by one. Federal agency. 
Chapter 14 contains a recommendation to this ef- 
fect: Thui^ the agency should handle planning 
grants for area development districts, regions, and 
other units. 

Title In of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act also provides for research, train- 
ing^ special ttudies, and activities by the Economic 
Development A^dministfatioh to aid depressed 
ar^. These pr^ should be' continned. Fur-. 

alvaiiable to 

redevelopmimt aretus and economic development 
distiicts under this act should, be used to augment 
comprehensive planning grants and should be 
available only to ai^ development districts con- 
taining designated redevelopmentareas. 

Planning money should be available from other 
agencies as well as the Federal Government. State 
and local govermnentt ^ould contribute to the 
planning process by providing planning fluids. 
Private agencies can also make a sagnificant con- 

uo 




tribution to the planning process* by fiimncing 
special studies which would add to the fihaUty of 
the plans and programs. > > ' 

Action without planning leads to waste and even 
chaos. Pl anning without action is an equal waste 
and also a hypocrisy. Sometimes agencies respon- 
sible for economic development or poverty pro- 
grams will expend their resources in planning. 
But because of poor leadership, inefficiency, poli- 
tics, or other reasons no meaningful action for 
growth or the alleviation of poverty will result. 
Sometimes agencies will expend resources in the 
name of planning (which, for similar reasons, is 
not meaningful planning) and meaningful action 
cannot follow. Community and agency leadership 
must be ever alert to these pitfalls. 

Federal Grants and Loans for Public 
Facilities and Services 

Information currently available indicates that 
per capita construction and operating costs of most 
public services and facilities are higher in rural 
areas than elsewhere. More important is the fact 
that these are of mediocre quality. Central to the 
problem is that individual rural political juris- 
dictions are too small to provide these basic serv- 
ices at reasonable cost and acceptable quality. 
Furthermore, in a number of fieldc, health being 
a prominent example, most rural areas cannot sup- 
. port full-time specialists. Present arrangements 
preclude part-time specialists in most rural areas. 
Any attack on these problems must circumvent 
these difficulties. The Commission believes that the 
area development district, aided by Federal grants 
and loans, provides a vehicle through which co- 
operative planning, provision, and operation of 
good quality public facilities and services may be 
achieved at moderate cost. - 

In discussing ways to meet the immediate and 
future needs of residents of area development dis- 
trict, it will be useful to distinguish between the 
urban centers and the rural periphery since each 
has a significantly different part to play in the 
process of area development. 

The Rubal Periphery. — ^The overriding objec- 
tive in the outlying lural areas should be to ensure 
that the residents have maximum feasible access to 
the benefits of nece^ary public services. Although 
many, rural areas are too sparsely i>opulated to 




these facilities, the services of the facilities in the 
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growth center can be extended to people through- 
out the area devdopment district. 

To illustrate, in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation the use of mobile teaching laboratories, pub- 
lic television networks, traveling wunselors, and 
the like, all operating on an areawide bash, could 
materially strengthen many rural school systems. 



creation of fixed and mobile health clinics, staffed 
by personnel from district or re^onal hospitals 
located in or near the service growth centers, /^e 
principal purpose of the health clinics, which 
could be staffed partially by subprofessionals, 
would be the treatment of elementary health needs. 
Oases requiring more sophisticated^attmition would 
be referred or transported to the base facility. 

Similar arrangements could be made for the ex- 
tension of other types of ^rvices. Police and fire 
protection, libraries, public transportation, and 
highway construction and maintenance are exam- 
ples of other services that would readily accommo- 
date tie-ins of this nature. 



ties in rural areas, and their costs, it is doubly 
important that those which are ^ere be fully uti- 
lized and conveniently located. 

Neighborhood service centers should be placed 
in convenient locations throughout the district, 
probably in towns and villages satellite to the dis- 
trict’s growth center. The Ckimmission believes that 
mmiy of the necessary services might be located 
in a single building or complex of buildings; for 
example, the primary and secondary school, the 
health clinic, a day-care nursery, the branch li- 
brary, an office of the employment service, and com- 
munity meeting rooms. Costs could be shared by 
the various agencies and the baac services would 
be centrally located, convenient to the residents, 
and close enough to each other so that there could 
be close cooperation and coordination among the 
agencies represented. 

Since many people in isolated rural areas lack 
transportation, they are unable to take advantage 
of health, training, and employment services, or of 
recreational and cultural facilities located several 
miles away. Thus transportation from outlying 



areas 



center is needed. A low-cost public transportation 
system baaed at the community centers should be 
provided. In some rural areas school buses in free 
hours could be used to transport people to and 
from the neighborhood service centers. 




The Com tmssion recommends- 



4 That neighborhood service centers he cre- 
ated located conveniently throughput nrea de- 
velopment districts and linked ivith specialized 
facilities in their growth centeis. Publicly sup- 
ported transportation ^sterns should be con- 
nected with these centers. The Fcderal^t^ 
ment should move immediately to esM 
pilot neighborhood service centers in selected 
area development districts to act as demonstra- 
tions and laboratories for experimentation. 



Four Federal agencies currently are experiment- 
ing with a neighborhood centers pilot program in 
14 cities.^ The Commission believes that a similar 
pilot program should be established in selected 
area development districts in rural areas. The goals 
of this pilot program should be to investigate the 
range of services needed, the problems of coordi- 
nating them, necessary linkages with facilities in 
the district center, and the costsi of the neighbor- 
hood centers. Private agencies and foundations 
also should be encouraged to participate in the 
pilot program so that ideas from all segments of 
society are brought to bear. 



grams should encourage projects proposals from 
area development districts for such centers and 
transportation ^sterns, especially in poverty- 
stricken areas. 

The Growth Centers.— Investments in the pub- 
lic services and facilities of the growth centers 
themselves should be of diffeirent, though comple- 
mentary, character. The rapid rates at which these 
areas are likely to grow suggest that investments in 
these centers merit high priority. For the same 
reason, it is important that these investments be 
predicated on carefully reasoned planning. 



serve 



periphery of the area development district. Spe- 
cialized services requiring a s izable uses base would 
be located in or near the center. These specialized 
services might include a major airport; a regional 
hospital; a specialized vocational training center; 
a college or university; major television and radio 
stations (including public stations) ; a comprehen- 



* The pilot program is adminisitered by the Washihgton 
Interagency Bevlew Committee composed of representa- 



tives of the Departments of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; Labor; and Health, Edncsition and Welfare; and of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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sive library 5 the c(mtrallzed planning^ and coordi- 
nating agencies for public education and for high- 
way contraction and maintenance^ and police and 
fire protection. Facilities functioning in the out- 
lying portions of the district would be serviced 
through these agencies and facilities. 

In summary, public facilities in area develop- 
ment districts should be planned so that the cen- 
tral, specialized facility is located in the groydh 
center and smaller branch facilities are strategi- 
cally located in neighborhood service centers 
throughout the periphery. Particular attention 
must be given to ensuring that the benefits of these 
services reach all district residents, including those 
in outlying areas of the district, 

litde II of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966 requires that **all 
applications made after June 30, 1967, for Federal 
loans or grants to assist in carrying out open-space 
land projects or for the planning or construction 
of hospitals, airports, libraries, water supply and 
distribution facilities, Sewerage facilities and 
waste treatment works, highways, transportation 
facilities, and water development and land con- 
servation projects with any metropolitan areas” * 
be reviewed by a designated areawide planning 
agency. Projects which are consistent with an ac- 
ceptable areawide plan then become eligible for 
supplementary grants under Section 205 of the 
act. : 

The Commission applauds the areawide orienta- 
tion of the act and the bonuses to projects which 
are consistent with the areawide comprehensive 
plan. Such provisions should be made available to 
all area developmmit districts. 

The Commushn reeoimneTida--- 

5. Thai sttpplementaiy grants, in addition to 
the usual Federal grants, be awarded to ahy 
fedorally aided project which is consistent with 
the comprehensive plans of area development 
districts. 

This might be achieved by amending Title II, 
Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Met- 
ropolitan Development Act to include all area de- 

* ^^Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development 

Act of 1966” (P.L. 89-764, 89th Cong., S. 3708, JTov. 3^ 1966, 
Title II» Sec; 204). Metropolitan - areas are defined as 
SMSA’s unless otherwise specified by the Secretary of 
Bousing and Urban Development 
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velopment districts. Or additionallegislationcoid^ 
be enacted to achieve for area development dis- 
tricts outside metropolitan areas what has been 
achieved for metropolitan areas. Planning and 
programing within the area development Strict 
context would, thereby, be encouraged. 

Areas suffering from severe poverty will require 
a more concerted boost than will be provided 
through the array of general grant-in-aid pro- 
grams covered by this legislation. Assistance for 
these areas is lodged under separate authority 
which requires modification of a similar nature. 

2^he Oemmisdon recomrmnds--- 

6. That the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 be amended to provide 
granfs for developing ad^uate public services 
and facili^es in ari^ development districts 
afflicted with severe poverty. 

Qualification for these grants should be con- 
tingent upon (1) the preparation of an acceptable 
area development district plan and (2) the satis- 
faction of explicit requiremants concerning the 
area’s fiscal effort and its degree of need. The cri- 
teria presently employed in designating redevelop- 
ment areas would be suitable for ascertaining the 
degree of need. Upon satisfactorily meeting these 
conditions, any location in the area would become 
eligible for grants covering up to 80 percent of the 
cost of projects consistent w'ith the area develop- 
ment district plan. The supplementary grants to 
projects which are consistent with the plans of the 
area developmmit district should be applicable in 
th^ cases also. 

Helping Communities Attract Industry 

Too often migration is not a solution to the un- 
deremployed or jobless rural poor. Claude Brown 
asked : “Where does one run to when he’s already in 
the promised land?” when he described the migra- 
tion to Harlem of the southern rural Kegro as a 
psychological journey “to the promised land,’^ 
(d, p. viii). The promised land turned out to be 
just another deaerate, isolated ghetto, albeit 
urban rather than rural. 

The crucial problem is jobs— steady, well-paying 
jobs— not only for rural Hej^oes but for most off 
the rural poor. Too often the only option open to 
the poor is to journey elsewhere j too ofbm “else- 
where” is the urban ghetto; and, too often, steady, 
well-paying jobs are not available there either. 



to largest 

dties Is liot ft solution to to poor Unless 
emplo;iputo are available. The evi- 

dence presented earlier indicates that manufac- 
turing and trade are moving from to central cities 
to to suburbs of our large metropolitan areas and 
to smaller metropolitau areas and larger towns, 
Fnutiul mnployment in sma^^^ towns 

throug^ut to country as well as in and^ new 
poverty-stricken rural areas which fthow 
potential j is an effective solution. Podtive steps 
should be taken to attract more jobs to these loca- 
tions. These steps sho^^^ simply relocate jobs 
from one place to another. The jobs must be new ; 
more of to uational growth in employment should 
be directed into the smaller cities and towns in and 
near depressed areas. 

The measures recommend,ed earlier in this chap- 
ter will stoulate industrial development indi- 
rectly. These are not enough. The energies of pri- 
vate industry should be engaged directly as weU 
as indirectly ; private capital riiould be stimulated 
toflowmo^ areas 

with economic potential. 

Direct industry subsidies lower the cost of lo- 
catmg In one area versus another. If the subsidies 
are substantia], industry can be stimulated to ex- 
pand or locate in otherwise high cost locations. 
Of course, given large enough subsidies, any loca- 
tion can be made attractive to industry. But in 
very high cost locations, once the subsidies cease, 
no more industry will locate or expand in to area. 
And those that are there will slowly close down 
and move to lower cost locations. There are some 
poverty-stricken rural areas which are not eco- 
nomicaUy viable. Industrializatto in these areas 
is not a fearible solution. 

If enough industry can be brought into an area 
which is suited to industrialization, other indus- 
tries (for example, manufacturing, business serv- 
ices, and trttde) will be attracted to to area. Then 
to area will be in a position of self-sustaining 
growth and direct industry subsidies will cease to 
be needed. 

While both private and public agencies currently 
offer subsidies of one kind or another, the Com- 
mission is concerned primarily with those of pub- 
lic agencies. Subsidies offered by local. State, and 
Federal Governments are of four broad types: out- 
right grants, low interest loans, various arrange- 
ments designed to lower taxes, and the building of 



industrial farilito und sites to rent to and 
expanding industries. 

Municipal devdopment bohdii^ has 

grown rapidly in recent years and[ has stirred 
much controversy, Tweni^^hree States allowed 
such bonds, of to toll faith and credit or revenue 
typH us pf 1963, an other States are Considering 
enabling legislation. 

The mam i^ues in to contoveray are them 
taxation side effects, to dan^rs to s^to 
palities of overencumtoring tom^lvto,^a^ 
competitive effects. The taxation issue ftiisto be- 
cause the interest on such bonds is tax 
thus to industry reaps an m 

eral subsidy in addition to lower intere^ rates. 
Some argue tot 3ince the Federal Government 
does not ha.ve a voice in decidhag whether the in- 
dustry should locate in to inunicipality, it should 
not have to subsidize it (7). 

There is some concern that communities may 
overencumber themselves by floating industrial de- 
velopment bonds or giving c(mcessions on local 
taxes. The results of too generous subsidization 
might prevent the local government from financ- 
ing needed public facilities and services, or prevent 
them from subsidizing other industries. However, 
advocates argue that a new industry brings new 
tax revenue through existing taxes and in any 
event other taxes can be levied. 

Finally, it is pointed out that since the practice 
of issuing such bonds is spreading rapidly, soon 
all communities will use them and to effect of the 
subsidies on the location of industry will cancel 
out. Or, what is more likely, more affluent com- 
munities will outbid depress^ communities and 
the purpose of the subsidies will be contradicted. 

ladustrial location decisions are very , comples, 
to final result being a blend of a host of toctors. 
They include labor costs, transportation costs, 
availability of and proximity to markets and sup- 
plies, to presence of public facilities and commu- 
nications, and to overall attractiveness of to 
community as a place to live. A local community 
must consider these and other factors as it delib- 
erates whether to grant a subsidy to a firm and if 
so, the size and type of the subsidy. The Commis- 
sion urges local government to consider carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of these devices 
before employing them. 

Because of the inadequacy of industrial develop- 
ment subsidies at the Federal level, the Commis- 
sion believes that local subsidies are vital to the 
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development of local areas. However, when the 
FedeJi^al snbsidies that are recommended later in 
this chapter are put into effect, certain local sub- 
^dies should be discouraged. 

7. That industry subsidies be dis- 

couraged, if they either lower the ability of 
coxnniunities to finance and pay for heeded pub- 
lic facilities and services or threaten their tax 
revenues.f ; 

The Federal Government, for instance, could 
remove the tax exempt status of municipal indus- 
trial development bonds, 

ThecrUcialpoint regarding the use of local sub- 
sidies to influence industry location is that any 
cbnununity in any State with enabling legislation 
can grant them. Prosperous and depressed com- 
munities' alike can make use of them* and the result 
may hot be the creation of jobs where. the jobs are 
needed— in or near potentially viable depressed 
areas. Thus, if our nation wants to stimulate in- 
dustrial development in specific areas and regions, 
stimulation should come from and be administered 
by the Federal Government. The Commission 
believes that industrial development of the smaller 
cities and towns of the country is essential, espe- 
cially in our currently lagging re^ons. 

Furthermore, certain of the Counnission’s rec- 
ommendations may raise the cost of locating in and 
near depressed areas and tend to erase existing in- 
centives to locate there. Chief among these is the 
recommendation for a uniform, national minimum 
wage. It will partially era^ labor cost differences 
between the South and the rest of the country and 
hence retard the movement of industry into our 
poorest region. However, it may speed the adjust- 
ment of areas which do not have the potential for 
industrial development. But for areas which do 
have industrial potential, recommendations are 
needed for industrial subsidies to re-establish their 
cost advantages and erJiance their growth rates. 

The Economic Bevelopment Administration ad- 
ministers snbsidies for industry location in de- 
pressed areas. Bedevelopment areas and economic 
development districts are eligible for industry 
grants, loans, and loan guarantees. These subsidies, 
therefore, serve to stimulate industrial develop 

tSee comment by Bobert A. Boessel, at end of this 
chapter. * 







ment iu poverfy-storickeu areas, urbau and rural. 
This l^slation should be plac^ in the context of 
area developni^ districts. 



8. That any location in area development dis- 
tricts which include redevejqphient areas he 
eligible for industry grants, loans, and loan 
guarantees under the Public WorN and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965. 

Such grants, loans, and loan guarantees typically 
cover part of the cost of land acquisition ^ the costs 
of buildings, machineiy, and equipment $ and 
initial working capital. These subsidies are most 
attractive to firms that teidit difficult or impo^ible 
to borrow in the pnvate capital markets at prevaU- 
ing interest rates. They are likely to be new ven-. 
tures aiid small comparti^ which are expanding. 
Large corporations typically have more accc^ to 
the private capital market than small companies 
and new fiinis and may finance new. plants at least 
partially out of retained earnings. Tax incentives 
for locating in smaller cities and towns may be 
a greater stimulus to large corporations than the 
present subsidies of grants, loans, and loan 
guarantees. 

Bills have been introduced .in Congress which 
provide liberalhed investment tax credits, acceler- 
ated depreciation schedules, better carry forward 
and carry backward provinons, and deductions 
bn wages and salaries paid to iow income persons 
if a company locates in deprested rural areas.® 
However, the bills establish a set of ' deagnated 
depressed areas separate from the redevelopment 
areas established by the Economic Development 
Administration. Furthermore, the bills give the 
administration of the program to the Department 
of Agriculture. Another biU grants shnilar tax' 
incentives to industries locating in poverty areas 
of large SMSA’s (over 250,000 population), and 
gives its administration to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development . Like the biU 
for rural areas, it would establish designated areas 
separate from redevelopment areas.^® 

The creation of additional designations for de- 
pressed areas (rural or urban), the fragmentation 
of the administration of industry subsidies among 



• See, for instance, Senate Bill No. 2134, 90tli Congress, 
1st Session. 

“ Senate Bill No. 2088, 90th Congress, 1st Session. 



,the 

vestHction of the tax ihcentives ohly 
pres!^ poverty ateas 

ih ^$0,0(M> populatidh^^ 

needles$ an4 itnwise to the The 



criteria for redevetdphicht areas should he u^d to 
identify depressed areas—urban and rural alike. 

One agency rather thah haany should^^ a^^ 
the certificatioh proeedures^^f^ tax incentive pur- 
pose as t^ell as other direct subsidies to stimulate 
ihdustrlai development in specific locations^ iFur- 
thermore^ tax incentives to stimulate indti^rializa- 



tion within every depressed area id not wise. Some 
of th^e ^eas wouM more from the indus- 
ttial development of towns and^ near 

and within* comihuim thensi ' 

> ^inahyj, the CJcmimi^ionis com 
trial development within urban ghett(» may trig- 
ger more senseless nngration of th^ poor to 

eoUally depressed and socially isolated urban 
ghettos^ Ihdu ofy and job crea- 
tion in^sm^leri^^ closer to vdime 

the rural poor now live and within commuting 
distance of their residences is the wiser alternative. 
But tax incentives are powerful tools to influence 
industrial location and : 



The Oomimsaion recounmenda — 

9. That tax tttbehtives siich as libemlized in- 
yesfment ta^ cxediti^ acceter^ 
schedules^ and broaden 

prc^^nS be firirts locating 

fw ai^a ^devetopnieiit dist^ets 
Which incdi^ered^^ 



In addition to subsidizing the private sector, and 
cuEtehding gran^^ to State and local gov- 

erniments, the Federal (h>vemment can influence 
the grovi^h rates a prosperity of lagging areas 
and rej^oiW through its own decisions on locating 
new ^ Kederah ihstallations and oh purchasing 
goods : and services. The r h’ederal^^ 
location iCad procurement do signifi- 

cantly stimulate particular areas and regionsr T^et 
from the fragmentary evidence available, it ap- 
pears that Federal procurement practices gener- 
ally benefit the wealthier, more densely populated 
areas of the country; This is particularly true of 
defense expenditures (^, P, fO). This is to be 
expected, however, because the wealthy, densely 
populated areas contain the bulk of the nation^ 
industrial activity. And, of course. Federal pro- 
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curement and location practices have played a 
part in the development of the wealth and indus- 
trialization of these areas. 



late lagging regions and areas through Federal 
procurement and location pimstices. Defmise Man- 
jpower Policy No. 4 encourages the placement of 
defense contracts with firms in Is^r siii^lus areas 
designated by the Department 6f Labor. And the 
General Services Administration encourages firms 
in labor mrplus areas and redevelopment areas 
to bid on any items of supplies and equipment it 
buys.^^ The.evidence suggests that thesb have been 
ineffective. . 

Government procurement and location practices 
should aid in the development of particular towns 
•\ and cities. But they should only complement, not 
dominate, the private sector. Specific government 
needs for supplies and manpower are very un- 
stable. This is particularly true of defense and 
space needs. Program changes, Coi^esaonal 
appropriations, internatiphal relations, and tech- 



Detroit and Oak Bidge are two examples of 
dependence on Federal Government employment 
and purchases. Detroit experienced ^fficulties 
because of the shift in defense emphasis from 
mechanical equipment to jet and missile systems. 
The West Coast, of course, prospered by this shift. 
Oak Bidge, Tenn., the site of much Atomic Energy 
Commission activity, especially duruig World 
War II, had a peak population of 75,000 in 1945; 
As of 1965 its population was 30,000.^* ^ , 

The Federal Government sh^ould contribute 
more than it now does toward guiding area and 
regional development. This goal should be included 
in a positive way with other goals influencing 
Federal procurement and location pfSiCtices. Local 
and State governments should do likewise, 
although their employment location d^isions will 
be more important than their procurement 
decisions. v’* . ' 

TheCeimnissimrecmmendi-^ 



10. That the Federal ^yernment a por- 
tion of its procurement expenses and invest- 

S66 Executive Order No. 10773, 23 Fed. Beg. SOCl 
(1958) ; and. Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 as amended, PX. 81-15Z. 

“Bureau of the Census, C.S. Bept. of Commerce, and 
dak Bidge Operations, Atomic Energy ddntmissioii, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. ‘ • • . ■ " ■ 
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Fed@ employ a ntim- 

be^ 61 

groiyth in laggi^ ar^s» For instance, 



be pnreha?^ oidy in speoified 

area development distnc^^^^ device would 

be to guarantee that Federal contracts will be let 
:b>? a certain ^n oi yeare in particular lagging 

area development districts if selected types of 
industries locate or expand there. Finally, the 
gto#h 0^ of lagging area developm«int dis- 
oould be given p as 

locatiohs for new Federal facilities. 



J^proyiiig i^lic kevnnue 



Area and regional developnient is expensive. It 
iaesptoiaQy to in the lagging and poverty-stricken 
aiton and regions^^^^ w problems are to raise 

the quaKiy and atoessilnKty of exi^ public 
facilities tod torvices well as to introduce badly 

needed nev^ ones. Public revenue from all levels of 
government is required. 

Oadi^rieal Ftoeral grants and loans are e 
tial and tootdd be inortosed as new needs arise. 



society assigns high priority. They bring 
to lagging r^tos aiid ' araas specific programs 
mo^ netoed^^ to grovdih. They serve as 

innovating tools in the hands of th^ Gov- 

ernment to to^ prograniS to ibeet new needs. And 
they are ^rsna^ve m involving State and local 
gotoitonents in the tasks these Units have 
■negtodto., 

Bnt cto^oritol F grants and loans meet 
needs felt at the Rational letol only* They are not 



and lOcalitito whioh are felt at the State and local 
levels but are not general enough to arouse national 
interest and support* Furthermore, through the 



lotol rerentt^ hereby reducing the flexibility 
whi(^ Stotes tod lotoiMto ' ur^ require in 
meeting the speciho needs of their residents. In 
addition, State and local governments typically 



istratiye piractii^^ and pay salaries to remain 
competitive with business and industry* 



m 



viablfc. Their present revenue-^Fstems are plagued 
with a niunber of problems which prohibit them 
from adequately meeting the needs of their rem^ 
dents. The Commission has concentrated on only a 
few of the outstanding problems. 

' lK)cal tax problems include the small size of 
taxing jurisdictions, inefficient and inequitable tax 
administration, and an unsatisfactory distribution 
of the costs and benefits of publicly financed fa- 
cilities and programs. The insufficient size of most 
taxing jurisdictions, however, lies at the root of 
many of the problems. • . ’ > 

The benefits of a publicly financed facility or 
program often “spill over” the boundaries of the 
tax jurisdiction which finances them; and 'are en- 



to the support of these facilities and programs. 
Thus, rural residents contribute to the education 
of am individual who moves to another area to live 
and work. Urban residents spend their weekends in 
rural districts at public recreation areas their 
taxes do not support. And rural commuters help 
overburden city streets which are maintained and 
policed by city taxes. Increased mobility, a reliance 
on property taxes at the localTevel, and the in- 
sufficient size of local tax jurisdictions cause and 
will increase such occurrences. 

. The problem, of course, is that all those who 
benefit from publicly financed facilities and serr- 



ation of the facilities through their taxes because 
they live outside the tax jurisdiction. And those 
who are taxed are reluctant to tax ttomtolves for 
facilities and services from which toey may not 
benefit. . 

Property taxes now account f on nearly 90 per- 
cent of all local tax collection. They owe their 
importance at this level to being One of the few 
taxes that can be administered on a relatively 
localized basis. Still, their administration requires 
technical competence if it is to be done efficiently 
and equitably; in too few cases are efficiency and 
equity achieved; 

Furthermore, local taxing authorities are se- 



by State constitutional and statutory lumtations. 
Many States restrict the maximum tax rate of 
local governments to a specified percentage of as- 
sessed valuations; some also limit the amount of 
taxes a local government can levy to make prin- 
cipal and interest payments. 
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bear a heavy 

share of the responsibUity for the recent upsurge 
in thenumber of special districts. By creating these 
districts, local governinents jure able to circumvent 
State tamng restrictions. Thus, State governments 
have unwittingly contributed to the growing com- 
plexity and inefficiency of a badly fragmented as- 
tern of local governments. 

The^ Comrnisdonreoornmertds — 

11. That State goveminents be encouraged 
to assist in the improvement of local tax sys- 
tems by Co) enlarging tax jurisdictions, (b) 
standardizing taxation procedures, aiid (c) re- 
moving or easing cobstitutional and statutory 
limitations oii the taxation and borrowing au- 
thority of local governments. 

State governments can facilitate these re- 
forms by providing technical assistance to local 
governments, -A 

Even with local tax TOfoi^ the tyj^ recom- 
mended, State and local governments are plagued 
with inequitable, unprodnetive, and unresponsive 
revenue systems. These problems in combination 
prevent State and local governments from pro- 
viding comparable public services to all theix’ 
residents. 

Most of the public needs associated with growth 
relate to functions traditionally provided by State 
and local govetniments. The magnitude of State 
and local needs is reflected in the rapid growth of 
State and local (expenditures. Between 1948 and 
1964, State and Idical general expenditures rose by 
$5i2l biOion whde» Federal general expenditures for 
civilian purposes rose by only $14 billion ; the num- 
ber of State and local employees increased by 90 
percent compared to an increase of 22 percent in 
Federal civiKan emplqyihent 5 and State and local 
per (Capita debt rose by $355 compared to> a decline 
of $91 of Federal per capita debt (f Jf , p, ^) , 

For the most part sales and proper^ taxes are 
the domain of State and local governments while 
the Federal government nas primary claim on the 
income tax. Sales and property taxes respond more 
slowly to national and area growth than doee the 
income tax. Although many States leyy income 
taxes, they cannot rsly too heavily on them because 
of the much, greater use the Federal Government 
rnabes ef the income tax# Thus, the revenues of 
State and local government do not respond as 



rapidly to growth as does the demand for public 
facilities and services, , ^ , 

Moreover, some areas of the XJpitecl States lack 
the resource base required to provide enough rev- 
enue to even come close to satisfying local needs. 
For these depressed areas, local tax reform alone 
■offers no meaningful solution. Assistance from 
other more affluent re^ons is the only practical 
short-run solution. Some of these areas are already 
making above-average tax efforts; yet, because of 
the smaH tax base they have to drew upon, they 
are largely incapable of previding the public 
services and facilities so badly needed. 

Many State and local governments do not make 
as great a tax effort as they should with the taxes 
at their disposal. Thus their revenue ^sterns are 
unproductive. Equally important is the faet that 
many. State and local taxes are inequitable because 
they are not based on the ability to pay. Tax re- 
form must entail not only the creation of produc- 
tive revenue ^sterns but equitable ones as wdl. 

Tlie Commission believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot be neutrel with respect to State 
and local tax reform. It cannot remain indifferent 
to unproductive revenue systems which do not 
yield enough revenue to support the responsibil- 
ities of State mid local governments in supplying 
needed public facilities and semces. Nor can it 
view with equanimity heavy State and local tax 
burdens which partially offset federally fiuanred 
aid to the poor. The Federal Government should 
make flexible grants to State governments. These 
flexible grants should be awarded ©■wfy to States 
which have equitable and productive revenue i^s- 
tems. Various techniques are available to deter- 
mine the equity and productivity of State and 
local revenue ^sterns. See, f or instmuje, Shtoon 
{m ) . The flexibility of the grants plus features 
of the grants which offset part or all of the revenue 
foregone by shifting tax burdens from people With 
loW incomes are adequate to stimulato State and 
local tax reform. 

12. That the Federal Govemroentiiiake flexi- 
ble grants to States based on the equity and 
productivity of their revenue systems to stimu- 
late the creation of equitable and productive 
State and local revenue systems.f. 

tSee comments by Boibert Boe(sael. Jr., and by James 
O. Gibson, Vivian W. Henderson, and Miles O. Stanley 
at end of this chapter. 
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Memorandum of Reservation by Robert Aw 
Roessel, Jr., Concerning Recommenda- 
tion 7 

In my estimation recommendation 7 is not prac- 
tical for the conditions that exist at present. It 
presupposes a situation wherein Federal subsidies 
will be in effect so that there will be no need for 
local subsidies. I do not believe we are that close 
to reahzing heaven on earth and therefore feel 
the recommendation is inappropriate at this time. 
Surely all agree with the ne^ to strengthen the 
ability of States to meet the industrial and em- 
ployment needs in each State. 

However, I am not convinced that the present 
recommendation will assist rural poor areas to de- 
velop; in fact, X fear it may be i^ed to hinder that 
development. I do believe local industry subsidies 
are in many cases the only way rural poverty areas 
can hope.to attract industry so vital to the growth 
and development of those depressed areas. There- 
fore^ I do not want to go on record supporting a 
recommendation that may interfere with this 



growth. I do not* accept the qualifications in the 
sentences preceding the recommendation since it 
^ predicated on a set of circumstances that at best 
will be the exception and not. the rule: I feel it 
would make better sense morally and practically 
to base recommendations on reality. 

Memorandum of Reservation by Robert A. 
Roessel, Jr., Concerning Recommenda- 
tion 12 

I object to recommendation 12 because it does 
not adequately insure that tlie grants from the 
Federal Government to the States go for the 
people and purposes intended. As the recommen- 
dation is worded it appears to be primarily con- 
amed with tax reform and that grants are made to 
individual States as a means to encourage such 
reform. 

I am completely in favor of tax reform which 
would place a. greater tax responsibility on those 
who cun better accept that additional commitment. 
I support a nonregressive tax system which will 
lessen the burden on the poor. 

But I do not believe the present recommendation 
guarantees that the grants generated by such re- 
form wiU go to those programs directed at areas 
and people in greatest need. 

The voices of the rural poor are weak and often 
unheeded. The axiom “the squeaking wheel gets 
the grease” is true, and the forces in competition 
to receive the grants will be vocal and well or- 
ganized. Pressure and lobby groups will speak 
loudly and clearly in demanding that the money 
go for programs they support. The mral poor and 
the city slirni dwellers will be bypassed. Proper 
safeguards must be developed, including perhaps 
categorical grants, so that the money goes toward 
programs designed to assist the rural poor. I do 
not feel the present recommendation includes these 
safeguards. In recommendation 14, chapter 14, 
specific safeguards are outlined for a grant-in-aid 
program. I feel this protection should be incorpo- 
rated into this recommendation. 

Memorandum of Reservation by James O. 
Gibson, Vivian Henderson, and Miles 
C. Stanley Concerning Recommenda- 
tion 12 

While we recognize the potential benefits that 
might accrue through augmenting the revenues of 
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the States by noncategorical grants, we have res- 
ervations about the wisdom of recommendation 12. 
We remain doubtful that the conditions under 
which the grants will be awarded will be successful 
in stimulating tax refprm at State and local levels. 
Unless the stimuli are substantial, the grants wiU 
be given to States on the basis of the current equity 
and productivity of their systems and will not 
encourage further reform ; States’ revenue systems 
which are unproductive and regressive will remain 
so. Furthermore, it will be difficult to establish fair 



formuli for making such grants: what constitutes 
an equitable and productive revenue system, in .one 
State may not be in another. This wiU depend 
upon the particular taxes levied, in.each State and 
the economic conditions in each. 

More importantly, we fear that some States will 
use the grants to. perpetuate social and economic 
discriminatioh along racial and ethnic lines. And 
we doubt that either the rural or the urban poor 
will receive the benefit of noncategorical grants, 
given their representation in State legislatures. 
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Chapter 11 



Community Organization 



The basic principle underlying social legislation 
in this country is one of helping people and com- 
munities help themselves. None of the programs 
recommended in this report will solve the prob- 
lems of rural poverty unless the people themselves 
become involved and concerned. In the final anal- 
ysis, it is up to the people through proper orga- 
nization and action at the community and neigh- 
borhood levels to see that opportunities become 
realities. The purpose of this chapter is to explore 
avenues by which the members of a community 
can organize and take action to help themselves. 

In past times, when small homogeneous rural 
villages blanketed the nation, people tended to 
identify with their immediate locality. Most vil- 
lages possessed a strong “community spirit” ; inter- 
ests as well as problems were shared within these 
small areas. There was no compelling reason for 
the resident of one town or county to be directly 
involved or interested in what was happening in 
an adjoining county or in the nearest large city. 
In most respects, each village was a community 
complete unto itself. 

It has become increasingly obvious that com- 
munity must now be defined in terms of an area 
that encompasses several counties grouped about a 
town, city, or metropolis. It is closely akin to the 
area development district described in chapter 10. 
Within each multicounty area, one can identify 
subareas, or neighborhoods, each of which is scat- 
tered about a smaller town or city. 

The geographic size varies from one commu- 
nity to the next. Community boundaries cut across 
political jurisdictions — city, county, and State — 
and sometimes overlap. Community includes those 
who sliare common interests in the significant ac- 
tivities, public and private, that reach the local 
level. Its geographic dimensions are determined 
by the degree of economic and social integration 
and “by the extent to which important items in 
the lives of the people are tied to specific loca- 
tions” J?5) 

* References, indicated by Italic niirabers in paren- 
theses, are listed at the end of this chapter. 



Thus, we had best begin by agreeing that the 
rural society we have known for tlie past 100 years 
is no longer possible. The world has grown more 
complicated and more interdependent. Relation- 
ships, both individual and group, have become 
more complex, extending further, and involving 
more people in more complicated ways. We have 
to recognize that our hamlets and villages are parts 
of a larger community which must include urban 
as well as rural elements if either is to thrive. If 
we accept this change in the rural community as 
a fact, which it is, we then have to shape our 
policies and programs to fit the new fact. 

Citizen Involvement 

As the dimensions of community have changed, 
so also has the role of the citizen. He has a local 
responsibility, as always. But he also has an en- 
larged responsibility toward his larger commu- 
nity. In addition to participating in local elec- 
tions, his knowledge and advice are reeded in the 
planning and decision-making that occurs at the 
areawide level. 

It should go without saying that participation 
in the electoral process is the right and r^pon- 
sibility of every citizen. The fact is, however, that 
the poor are frequently denied the opportunity. 
The fulfillment of this right is basic to any effort 
at co mmun ity organization and, for this reason, 
deserves high priority. Every effort must be made 
to see that all barriers— legal, informational, in- 
stitutional, and economic — -are eliminated. 

Ways must also be sought to draw the individ- 
ual into a closer and more meaningful relationship 
with the governmental process beyond merely par- 
ticipating in elections. Techniques must be de- 
veloped to bring the major issues of the day before 
the people and, in turn, to accurately convey the 
people’s judgment back to our public servants. 
Government has an obligation to reflect the views 
and the needs of all the people, an obligation it 
has not always honored. We urge elected officials 
at every level of goveniment to give increased at- 
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tention to improving commimication between - 
tkemaelves and their constituents. 

Potentially, the citizen can contribute much 
more in solving problems at the eommunity level 
than he usually does. First, he can be of invaluable 
help in problem identification as well as in the 
planning process. Local people, being closest to a 
problem, often view it differently and see impliea- • 
tions that might otherwise be ignored. Their ad- 
vice can be indispensable on matters of the social 
costs and benefits of proposed programs. Second, 
local people can contribute significantly by keep- 
ing government officials on their toes — prodding 
them when they become lethargic, reminding them 
of their proper role when they become unrespon- 
sive in their duties. Finally, local leaders can pro- 
vide an essential communications link between the 
neighborhood and the community at the levels 
where decisions are made. 

Still, the foundation of citizen involvement _ 
ultimately rests at tlie local neighborhood level. 
Only by reaching out into the shantytowns, the 
hollows, and the isolated villages is it possible to 
reach the rural poor. Communication between the 
rural poor and the remainder of society is .ex- 
tremely weak. If the programs this Commission is 
recommending are to reach the people for whom 
they are intended, more effective communication 
mu^ be established between people and govern- 
ment. The best programs will result from a careful 
melding of the views of those experiencing the 
problems and those vested with the authority and 
responsibility of program planning and execution. 
Organization at the neighborhood level can pro- 
vide valuable assistance in accomplishing this. 

Furthermore, neighborhood organization can 
help local people in accomplishing certain specifi- 
cally defined goals which, despite their limited 
nature, contribute to a better life for those in- 
volved. Tlie construction of elementary Avater sup- 
ply systems, neighborhood beautification, and the 
building of neighborhood centers are examples of 
projects that are practicable for people acting 
locally. 

Through involvement and participation in ac- 
tivities of this nature, the poor can begin to cap- 
ture a sense of belonging and I’esponsibility. The 
poor are lacking in more than material goods. 
They suffer from acute feelings of helplessness 
and insecurity. By giving the poor a voice and a 
part in local neighborhood projects, we can begin 



- to improve their outlet -<m4ifo-and'tiieir abilityrr- 

— to have some control -over their^wn destini^. • 
Neighborhood organizations can also .pEQvide.a 
useful forum for conducting edueationalprograms 
to assist the poor. Wliile we must continue to rely 
on the public educational system for a major con- 
tribution to the solution of poverty in the long- 
run, more immediate needs must-btr-mefc-in less 
conventional ways. Adult education at the neigh- 
borhood level in homemaking, health care, citizen- 
ship, family planning, literacy, and vocational 
skills is sorely needed. Through organization in 
the villages and the crossroad settlements, these 

n^ds can begin to be met. 

Finally, neighborhood organization can lay the 
groundwork for representation of the poor at the 
higher, decision-making levels of government. 
Most major community interests are represented 
in the political process, often through several or- 
ganizations. The poor are an obvious exception; 
they have been disenfranchised. Organizational 
efforts for this purpose must be started in the 
neighborhoods, though they must not be allowed 
to stop there. 

These are some of the tasks that can be accom- 
plished through organization at the neighborhood 
level and through the mobilization of local re- 
sources. Most existing community development 
programs are organized along these lines. Yet, im- 
portant as these efforts are, they are not enough. 
Many of the issues in which the poor have a vital 
stake are not decided locally; many of the re- 
sources required to combat poverty are not avail- 
able locally. If citizen participation is to achieve 
its fullest potential it must not be allowed to cul- 
minate in the neighborhoods but must extend to 
the larger community as well. 

Present Efforts at Community Organization 
and Development 

As of 1957-58, there were an estimated 14,000 
organizations whose prime concern Avas com- 
munity and area development (^, pp. 16—19 ) . This 
included almost 2,000 community development 
corporations and nearly 5,000 local chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade, in addition to some 
3,100 local planning and zoning boards. However, 
many of these efforts are not “community** 
oriented since they are often concerned with the 
problems of a single function or interest Anthin 
the community. 



Two Federal agencies have made concerted at- 
tempts within recent years to organize com- 
munities, at least partly for the purpose of com- 
batting rural poverty. These agencies are the Office 
of Economic Opportunity through its Community 
Action Program and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Though each has its own distinctive method 
of operation, the two organizations frequently 
share common objectives. 

The Community Action Program 

5 

Since its establisliment under Title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Com- 
munity Action Program (CAP) has served as the 
principal action agency of its administrative 
parent, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO). Broadly stated, its purpose is to “. . . 
provide stimulation and incentive for urban and 
rural communities to mobilize their resources to 
combat poverty . . To accomplish this, OEO 
makes grants to private nonprofit and public 
agencies to cover up to 90 percent ^ . of the cost of 
organizing and administering local Community 
Action Agencies (CAA’s). In practice, almost 
three-fourths have been organized around private 
nonprofit agencies, many of them created specifi- 
cally for this purpose (S, p. 38 ) . 

The CAA’s may be formed to represent any 
urban or rural area, including a State, metropoli- 
tan area, coimty; city, town, 'multicity unit, or any 
sufficiently homogeneous area, without regard to 
political boundaries or subdivisions. Despite the 
broad permissiveness of the legislation, most are 
organized along conventional political boundaries. 
Of the 513 CAA’s fmided as of September 30, 
1965, about 60 percent were organized along 
single-county lines with the remaining 40 percent 
evenly divided between city and multiceunty 
units {3, p. 4^) • The number of CAA’s has ^own 
rapidly since 1965 and now stands at around 1,040. 
Of the approximately 620 CAA’s now operating 
in rural areas, about half are based m single coun- 
ties and half in multicounties P-21), 

The central purpose of the CAA is to identify 
local poverty problems and to develop programs 
that will work toward their solution. Some of^ 
these programs are directly administered by the 

® Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended through 
Dec. 1, 1966. P.I/. 88-452, Title II, Sec. 201. 

“The -Director may, nhder extenuating circumstances, 
provide grants that cover the entire cost. 



agency itself j for many others, the OAA acts 
merely as a broker. In the latter capacity, CAP 
serves as a clearinghouse through which local 
needs are matched with all Federal poverty pro- 
grams. The range of programs for which, the 
CAA’s have assumed direct responsibility include 
remedial reading, literacy instruction, job train- 
ing, employment counseling, homemaker services, 
health services, child development, and legal 
services. 

The Department of Agriculture 

Several action agencies within the Department 
of Agriculture have been involved m commmiity 
development programs for many years; The Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Cooperative Extension Service 
are the agencies most closely identified with the 
Department’s work in this area. 

In late 1966, the President directed the Secretary 
of Agriculture to (J) — 

(a) provide an “outreach” function by utilizing all the 
facilities of the Department of Agriculture field offices in 
the task of assisting other federal agencies in making 
their programs effective in rural areas and (b) take the 
initiative in identifying problems of the rural communi- 
ties which require the coordinated effort of various de- 
partments and agencies for their effective solution. 

The Secretary thereupon directed the Farmer 
Home Administration to assume primary responsi- 
bility for implementation of the ^*outreach” func- 
tion in the field. 

To accomplish this, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, in combination with representatives of 
other agencies of the Department of Agriculture, 
have worked through Technical Action Panels at 
the county, area, and state levels throughout the 
country. These panels are composed of representa- 
tives of several agencies of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in addition to representatives of other 
local interests. Their purpose is to assist local peo- 
ple in identifying community problems, to coordi- 
■ nate Federal programs, including antipoverty pro- 
grams, and to provide technical assistance in the 
implementation of these programs. 

The Rural Community Development Service 
(RODS) is the central liaison between the Depart- 
ment of Agi'iculture and other Federal agencies op- 
erating antipoverty programs. Operating under 
direction of the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Rural Development and Conservation, 
RCDS is charged with providing Technical Ac- 
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tion Panels with information about relevant non- 
USDA programs. 

Another agency dealing with the problems of 
community organization and rural poverty is the 
Cooperative Extension Service. The Extension 
Service is cooperatively administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the land-grant univer- 
sities, and county governments. It is not a line 
agency of the Federal Government. Its original 
purpose, as described in the Smith-Lever Act 
which created it, was to — 

. . . aid in diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information on subjects relat- 
ing to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage 
the application of the same ... 

'The phenomenal increase in American agricul- 
tural productivity is in part a reflection of Exten- 
sion’s contribution to the achievement of this goal 

However, improving the productivity of com- 
mercial agriculture has been only one of several 
challenges facing rural America. The elimination 
of widespread poverty has been another. Though 
Extension’s responsibilities extend in many direc- 
tions, their efforts to solve this particular problem 
have been less successful than their work in other 
areas. However, there is evidence that Extension 
has recently made a stronger effort to deal with the 
unique problems of the rural poor. 

The Extension Service approach to community 
organization and development differs from that of 
the Community Action Program in several impor- 
tant ways. . Education and the dissemination of 
knowledge are basic to the Extension philosophy. 
“Extending” information to and working coopera- 
tively with people and their organizations — ^“edu- 
cating for action” — is Extension’s central aim. A 
spokesman for the Extension Service has said 
their objective is (&) — 

... to involve as many people as possible within, an 
area or region in educational programs which not only 
develop awareness and understanding of the problems and 
opportunities, but which also provide them the knowl- 
edge and tools for taking necessary action. 

In working toward this objective, the Extension 
Service attempts to operate as a behind-the-scenes 
catalyst. Working in this capacity, it provides edu- 
cational support, often through existing commu- 
nity organizations, to individuals or groups want- 
ing to develop community resources. The Exten- 
sion Service does not itself assume any formal 
responsibility for the operation or administration 
of action programs or agencies at the community 



level, though it may cooperate with other groups 
in their initial organization. 

In recent years Extension has served as an in- 
formational* resource and has'hdped develop a 
wide variety of commrinity development programs. 

At the present time, Extension has something less 
than 400 full-time stuff members at the county, 
area, and State levels working on conununity re- 
source development problems. They have contrib- ■ \ 

uted directly to recent antipoverty efforts by ; 
helping in the organization of several hundr^ 
Community Action Programs, assisting in the de- 
velopment and implementation of over 1,500 CAP- 
administered projects, training and supervising 
professional and subprofessional workers em- 
ployed by other agencies in antipoverty programs, 
assisting in the establishment of Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act programs, working 
with community and multicounty resource devel- 
opment committees, assisting several hundred 
thousand low income homemakers in the more 
effective use of the Food Stamp and Food Distri- 
bution programs, and establishing day Care centers. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of Present 

Efforts 

How successful or unsuccessful have these orga- 
nizational efforts been in reducing poverty ?, Per- 
haps the most promising sign is the very fact that 
we as a nation are giving more attention to the 
problem. This is reflected in the multitude of new 
Federal, State, and local efforts “to do something” 
about poverty. The Economic Opportunity Act of ; 
1964 and the expanded efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture are two specific illustrations of the 
form these efforts are taking. 

There is something very personal about poverty. 

It is more than a material problem, it involves 
human values, attitudes, and expectations. Its basic 
elements can be dealt with only in a personal way, 
through the involvement of the poor themselves. 

Several programs, especially the major Federal 
programs, have recognized the fundamental im- 
portance of this tenet and have incorporated it 
within their programs. Though they have not 
always achieved successj they are to be commended 
for their efforts. Their failures are more a reflec- 
tion of our inadequate understanding of the prob- ’ 
lem and how to cope with it than with our lack of . 
respect for its importance. 
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The Commission is particularly impressed with 
the success of the Community ^^ction Program on 
many Indian reservations. The process of commu- 
nity involvement on these reservations has suc- 
ceeded in lifting the people’s attitude from a feel- 
ing of despair to one of genuine hope. We suggest 
that the Indian experience be studied for lessons 
that might be of value in other contexts. In this 
regard, we commend the reader’s attention to the 
published report of the hearings held before this 
Commission ( 7 ). 

It is also encouraging that some programs have 
recognized the importance of institutional as well 
as economic barriers. There is ample ^idence that 
many local institutions, North and South, are un- 
able or unwilling to forthrightly address the 
problems of local poverty. Bacial and ethnic dis- 
crimination is still a serious impediment. Some 
community organization groups have demon- 
strated surprising resourcefulness in working 
around thes« harriers. 

These are the hopeful signs — signs that we are 
beginning to move in the right direction. But there 
are other indications that warn against complac- 
ency or overconfidence in our past record or our 
present course. The fact remains that 14 million 
Americans live in rural poverty. Why is this? 
Where have our programs failed? 

Fundamental to any successful decision-making 
process is the identification and delineation of ap- 
propriate objectives. Present programs are. hot' 
doing well in this regard. Tliere is considerable 
confusion over the goals of community develop- 
ment. Some groups appear to be interested in 
organizing members of a community almost for 
the sake of organization alone. In such cases, or- 
ganization tends tb become an enddn itself. While 
there is merit in viewing organization as an inter- 
mediate goal,. without a program leading to more 
tangible results, the involvement and h '*!)® 
sought might instead yield increased liustration 
and despair. Organization only begins the proc- 
ess. The Commission fears that a combined lack of 
leadership, expertise, and resources have caused 
many rural Community Action Agencies to fall 
prey to this dilemma. Many of - the Department of 
Agriculture’s efforts to coordinate its agencies for 
antipoverty and development purposes at the locrtl 
level have suffered from similar problems. ■* ' 

Other community development groups, partic- 
ularly those associated with commercial interests, 
have a much different orientation. These groups 



tend to see development in terms of raising the 
aggregate income of an area through the attrac- 
tion' of industry and the creation of new jobs. 
Tliough the poor can sometimes benefit from the 
creation of additional joibs, in the absence of co- 
ordinated efforts to upgrade job skills, the hard 
core among their ranks stand to gain very little. 
These ’ development groups do not normally seek 
to involve the poor nor to alter the present distri- 
bution of person income^ at least not in favor of the 
poverty stricken. Deductions in tho extent of local 
poverty are almost incidental to the major objec- 
tives of these groups. 

The manner in which existing community orga- 
nization efforts have been structured has also been 
a source of difficulty. There has been a critical lack 
of attention given rural areas. The initial mistake 
has often been to separate programs into two neati 
but largely disfunctional, com.ponents — ^rural and 
urban. The case against this dichotomous approach 
has already been made. But over and above this 
problem there has been a basic inequity in the al- 
location of resources between the two. The rural 
poor have been seriously shortchanged. In some 
cases this can be traced to program administration ; 
in other instances the exclusion has been legislative. 

One of the leading reasons that rural poverty 
has been slight^ lies in the very nature of the 
. problem. The environment in which rural poverty 
exists is a particularly forbidding one. It is char- 
acterized by: (1) a dispersed population, making 
communication and orgJinization extremely diffi- 
cult; (2) an absence or deficiency of public facili- 
ties and seririces; (3) a scarcity of local leader- 
ship and expertise; (4) a deepseated resistance to 
change; and (5) a local power structure that often 
. stands unalterably opposed to any outmigration of 
> population. These • obstacles make the problems 

• of rural poverty that much more difficult. Ad- 
mhiistrators and legislators have therefore .been 
iieliictant to devote scarce resources to a problem 
about' wliich they know so little. As a result, the 
rural poor have received less attention when in 
fact the/ require more. 

'Another' problem concems the fragmented and 
localizcid nature of many community organization 
efforts. We appreciate the importance of involving 

* people at the neighborhood level. These projects 

■ can serve an extremely useful purpose in better- 

■ ing present environmental conditions and instill- 
ing a sense» of community involvement. This is 
the place to start. But it is not the place to stop. 



Many of the major societal decisions affecting the 
well-being of the poor are made at higher levels 
in society, beyond the village or county boundaries. 
The provincial nature of most organizational ef- 
forts is obviously attributable in large measure to 
the difficulties of organizing on the basis of a suffi-; ’ 
ciently large area. The price of forming on a larger ‘ 
area basis is a looser, less intimate organization;' 
however, the price of m>t forming on a larger base 
is a less effective and largely powerless organiza- 
tion. Clearly, some form of organization is needed 
at both levels. Yet, it seems to us that too.many of 
the limited resources of both the Community Ac- 
tion Program and the Department of Agriculture 
are being expended on projects that are too re- 
stricted in scope. 

An additional weakness concerns the use of 
existing organizations and expertise in combating 
poverty. Some groups make every effort to work 
through existing organizations, public and pri- 
vate. Others avoid working with local authorities 
entirely. The Cooperative Extension Service and 
the Community Action Program have largely 
taken opposite routes in this respect. Wbiile the Ex- 
tension Service endeavors to work tlirough the 
“establishment” whenever possible, CAP tends to 
avoid joining forces with the efjtablished power 
structure, especially in rural areas. A more flexible 
approach would seem to be in order. Local and 
State authorities can and should be used more 
effectively than they have been to' date. On the 
other hand, indifference to the plight of those 
in poverty by these same authorities should not be 
allowed to serve as a deterrent. Both approaches 
have their time and place; but circumstances, not 
an inflexible agency philosophy, should be the 
deciding factor. 

Staffing has also been a major source of difficulty 
in nearly all cases. The Community Action Pro- 
gram has suffered at all levels from an inability 
to attract enough competent personnel. In large 
measure, this failure can be traced to a combina- 
tion of inadequate standards and job insecurity. 
The Cooperative Extension Service has suffered 
from a different sort of staffing problem. Though 
it too employs many capable people, Eictension 
has historically focused its attention on commer- 
cial agriculture and the problems of commercial 
farm families. Therefore, many of its employees 
have neither the ability nor the inclination to work 
with the poor. 

The Farmers Home Administration is afflicted 



with a similar problem in its county committee 
structures. The objectives of the Farmers Home 
Administration have changed radically since th6 
agency’s establishment. The FHA now sexwos all 
parts of the rural sector— farm and nonfarm. Yet, 
the three-man committees that evaluate programs 
at the local level are sometimes ill-prepared to 
evaluate projects that do not directly relate to 
commercial agriculture. We suggest tliat the FHA 
give prompt attention to achieving broader repre- 
sentation on its local committees so they might 
more effectively deal with nonagricultural 
programs. 

Recommendations 

The Commission encourages and supports the 
many development efforts on the part of numerous 
public and private organizations working in rural 
areas. While some of the programs can have an 
impact on problems of poverty, the goals tend to 
be short run, and the programs often fail to be 
integrated with an established, overall planning 
program. The Commission also applauds the effort 
being made under numerous auspices to involve 
local people in the planning process, for it feels 
the participation and involvement of local people 
is an essential part of any successful antipoverty 
program. 

The Commission believes the following princi- 
ples offer an appropriate guide in framing pro- 
. grams and policies designed to improve commu- 
nity organization : ^ 

(1) Activities and projects undertaken must 
correspond to the basic needs of the community 
and to the expressed needs of the people. 

(2) Though local improvements may be 
achieved through unrelated efforts in several fields, 
comprehensive community development requires 
concerted action in the establislunent of multi- 
purpose programs. 

(3) Change in the attitudes of people are often 
as important as the material achievements of com- 
munity projects during the initial stages of 
development. 

(4) Community development should aim for 
increased participation of people in community 
affairs and revitalization of the existing forms of 
local goveriunent. 

* Adapted./rom the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Report on Concepts and Principles of Community 
Development and Recommendations on Further Practicle 
Measures to 6c taken l>y International Organizations 
( New York : 1957 ) , p. 13, mimeographed. 



(5) The identification, encouragement, and 
training of local leadership ahould a basic ob- 
jective in any program. 

(6) The resources of voluntary nongovernmen- 
tal organizations should be utilized as fully as pos- 
sible in community programs at the local. State, 
and national levels. 

(7) To avoid unnecessary overlap and duplica- 
tion. of effort and to encourage maximum effective- 
ness, all related programs should be closely 
coordinated. 

( 8) To be fully effective, community develop- 
ment projects require assistance from higher levels 
of government— State and Federal, 

(9) Economic and social progress at the local 
level necessitates parallel development on a wider 
regional and national scale. 

(10) Implementation of a community develop- 
ment program on a national scale requires: adop- 
tion of consistent policies, specific administrative 
arrangements, recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel, mobilization of local and national re- 
sources, and organization of research, experimen- 
tation and program evaluation. 

In the recommendations to follow the Commis- 
sion assunic::: that overall social and economic 
planning to be effective must be done in an area 
large enough to provide a reasonably comprehen- 
sive measure of social and economic unity and 
viability. Yet, the Commission is also committed 
to the necessity of broad representation in the 
planning process on the part of all subareas, inter- 
ests, and action agencies already at work. 

The Oommission recommends — 

1. That government agencies ;v^ith the re- 
sponsibility of fostering community organiza- 
tion and development expand their efforts. In 
doing so they should revise their approach to 
provide two coordinated sets of programs, one 
to meet needs at the local level and the other 
to accommodate areawide needs. 

Community organization can perform useful 
functions at both the local and the area levels. 
However, the nature and scope of these functions 
arc fundamentally diftereiit. It is vitally impor- 
tant that Federal agencies operating progmms in 
this area recognize the importance of this distinc- 
tion and make eveiy effort to be responsive to it. 



The Comm^mion aUo recommends — 

2, That community development councils 
broadly representative of all interests in the 
area be formed. 

These councils should be formed in the context 
of the area development districts described in the 
preceding chapter of this report. They may be 
established in a variety of ways. When feasible, 
the councils should be formed in conjunction with 
a district governing board. When this is not feasi- 
ble or when there is no governing board, State 
government should assume responsibility for 
forming the councils. 

The responsibilities of the councils will vary, 
depending upon whether or not a governing board 
has been formed within the area. If a board exists, 
the council’s duties should include the identifica- 
tion of j)roblems in the district, the suggestion, of 
solutions to problems, the provision of a link and 
communication channel between the governing 
board and the people, and the review of develop- 
ment proposals emanating from the board. If there 
is no board, the councils should assume the addi- 
tional responsibilities of drafting district plans 
and laying the groundwork for the formation of 
a district governing body. 

A community development council should rep- 
resent all interests, including the poverty stricken, 
labor, industry, government, agriculture, religion, 
education, health, welfare, locality of residence, 
and existing action agencies. To insure that all 
interests and points of view are adequately 
represented, the Commission suggests . that an 
organizational plan be submitted with that of the 
governing board for review and approval by the 
appropriate State and Federal agencies. The coun- 
cil should be large enough to represent all interests, 
but small enough to be operationally effective. 

To help the development council carry out its 
duties more effectively, the Commission suggests 
making the council’s chairman a voting member 
of the district governing board, \yhen that body 
becomes operational. 

The Qdmmission recommends — 

3, That the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
take the following steps designed to improve 



the operational eifectiveness of its Community 
Action Program in rural areas; 

(a) Reorganize Community Action Agencies 
(CAA’s) along multicounty lines consistent 
with the area development districts described 
elsewhere in this report whenever feasible, in- 
suring that both rural and urban areas are 
encompassed within each and, at the same time, 
maintaining the existing neighborhood struc- 
ture as the basic unit upon which the multi- 
county organization is founded. 

(b) Require all CAA’s, in cooperation with 
the planning bodies of area governments, to 
submit for approval by OEO a detailed plan of 
their proposed activities within 1 year of their 
funding. 

The Community Action Program does not pres- 
ently require its CAA’s to prepare a comprehen- 
sive plan. Though some planning is done using the 
agency’s “program development” grants, it is 
rarely of acceptable quality. The Advisory Com- 
mission on liitergovemmental Relations has 
termed the absence of planning requirements a 
“serious omission” {8, p. 166). The Commission 
concurs and suggests that, with the help of outside 
technical assistance, all CAA’s be required to pre- 
pare comprehensive plans, including a detailed 
inventory of local resources, existing public and 
private programs relating to antipoverty work, 
Ipcal needs, alternative means of meeting these 
needs and estimates of their respective costs, and a 
desired course of action. The Conunission further 
suggests that OEO provide grants for this pur- 
lK>se and that appropriate safeguards be attached 
to insure that the monies are used exclusively for 
this purpose. 

(c) Require OAA’s to seat on their governing 
boards representatives of all local. State, and 
Federal agencies operating anti-poverty related 
programs within their jurisdictions. 

For CAA’s serving rural areas, it is particularly 
appropriate that the Department of Agriculture’s 
Technical Action Panels and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service be represented on these bodies. 

(d) Adopt more rigorous standards in the 
employment of professional staff and assure 
employees a greater degree of job security. 
And, encourage the Community Actiou Pro^ 
gram to employ subprofessionals drawn from 



the ranks of the poverty stricken whenever they 
can be effectively used, 

• ■ f 

(e) Strengthen CAA ties with units of local 
government by operating through these govern- 
mental bodies whenever feasible. 

(f) Require periodic evaluation of all major \ 

programs by both internal research organiza- ; 

tion and impartial consultants from outside the I 
agency. | 

(g) Develop and communicate to the CAA’s 

a clearer, more specific sense of the Community 
Action Program’s puiposss and the ways in | 

which these purposes might be achieved. | 

Though OEO has made many laudable attempts 
to identify its objectives, it has not always sue- ^ 
ceeded in communicating these to local and re- 
gional offices. There is frequent confusion and mis- 
understanding among its personnel at these levels. 

While the Commission respects the importance of 
local autonomy and flexibility in achieving com- 
munity action, it is convinced that the Community 
Action Program would beneflt from a more specific 
sense of direction. 

f 

(h) Develop techniques and programs and 

employ personnel specifically trained and | 

oriented toward working with the r ital poor ' 
and the unique problems of rural poverty. \ 

' f 

(i) Form a staff of rural specialists, knowl- i 
edgeable in various subject areas relating to 
rural poverty, to serve in an advisory capacity 

to the Director of the Office of Economic | 

Opportunity. | 

(j) Extend community organization and J. 
legal aid assistance to all parts of rural Amer- 
ica, particularly the rural South. 

Organization and legal aid are two of the prin- 
ciple mechanisms by which the poverty stricken j 
can obtain access to the rights and responsibilities j 

of the larger society. The “Grass Roots” program,® [ 

* operation ‘‘Grass Roots*’ Is an OEO program, patterned 
after the Medicare Alert program, that employs teams of 
community aids “to inf orm rural and small town low- 
income families about benefits available to them in their i 

community, assist them to form area councils which can 
influence the conduct of their county’s anti-poverty effort.’’ 
Operation “Cfraas RooUt*' ( Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Regional CAA Bui. SERr-46, San Francisco, Calif., May S, 

1966). 
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now being operated by CAP on the West Coast, 
and the use of itinerant lawyers may proves partic- 
ularly helpful in achieving these objectives. The 
‘‘Crrass Roots” program offers a unique opportunity 
to mobilize the social energy of the poor themselves 
through employment as community aids. A. legal 
aid program using , itinerant lawyers might also 
assist in bringing legal justice to those who are 
now denied it. -ii' - 

The Oo'fMMssipn reeom/nfiends-^ ; . 

4. That an interagency coordinating commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Department of 
Agriculture be established for the purpose of 
strengthening and clarifying the relationship 
between their respective rural antipoyerty 
programs. 

These agencies bear primary responsibility for 
Federal efforts at community organization in rural 
areas. Their functions are closely related. Yet, the 
degree of cooperation, and coordination between 
the agencies is extremely weak. The Commission is 
concerned that this lack of knowledge of each 
other’s programs and purposes severely damages 
the effectiveness of the jnograms of both agencies. 
It must be recognized that each agency has a role 
to play — ^in close cooperation with the other. 

The collective expertise of the Department of 
Agriculture can be most effectively employed in 
working on those poverty problems that relate 
specifically to agricultural production. This is the 
function for which Agriculture’s particular com- 
bination of talents is best suited. * 

The Cooperative Extension Service occupies a 
unique position arul can play an important part in 
antipoverty efforts. Its basic function has been to 
reach out from the Federal Government and from 
the land-grant college tp provide citizens with a 
fuller understanding of their enviromnent and 
with information and skills to help people solve 
their problems. The experience accumulated by the 
Cooperative Extension Service can be profitably 
employed beyond the farm gate and even beyond 
the rural setting. For this reason, we urge that the 
Extension Service become more closely affiliated 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity should bear 
ultimate responsibility for serving as the coordi- 
nator and catalytic agent of all antipoverty pro- 



grams— rural and urban. Though rural poverty 
has its unique problems which, in turn, must be ap- 
proached through unique programs, it is not sub- 
ject to a treatment entirely separate from urban 
poverty. Solutions to rural and urban poverty are 
inextricably bound together. Organizing along 
separate rural-urban lines only delays realization 
of our ultimate goal. . • ■' ‘ ^ 

• The C6rrmmsi<mi!'ecornAnend8 — o :■ 

5. That the duties and responsibilities of the 
Cooperative Extension Service within land- 
grant universities be broadened and strength- 
ened to encompass a vide range of major social 
and economic problems, including those asso- 
ciated with rural and urban poverty, regional 
development, and urbanization; and that all 
disciplines that can be effectively employed in 
dealing, with these problems be represented 
within the Extension Service, 

If it is not feasible to achieve these purposes 
through a reorganization of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, the Commission recommends 
that the university assume direct responsibility 
for the immediate development and operation 
of a full iiniversitywide extension program. 

6. That State Cooperative Extension Servr 

■ ices— ' - v ■■■':: -v-' ^ - 

(a) involve the State offices of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the planning of Ex- 
tension poverty programs; 

(b) require their local Extension committees 
to include representatives of the local CAA; 

(c) require their local and area offices to 
work with CA A’s ; 

(d) train their personnel adequately for the 
quite different demands of poverty work and 
the other aspects of a broadened role asrecpm- 
, mended above; and i ■ 

(e) restructure local Cooperative Extension 
Service programs on an area development dis- 

: trict basis. ; :/■ v;-' -v.^' '■ 

It is the belief of the Commission that the strat- 
egy for solving society’s problems implicit in the 
direct action approach of OEO and the less direct 
educational approach of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service are both legitimate and*’necessary to 
the solution of the problems of poverty. The Com- 
mission believes it extremely important that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Cooperative 



dtiaer li^g 1:hes6 

Mipate^es lete to 
'.roJes-'ftrid tiocot^eyate.^ - ■ ■ 

The Commission Tecommenda — ! - 

7. Goyeornmeiit 



trainiijg^ |?tqgra|ns thali^ 



private agencies conducting community and 
regional development programis. , 



solving. At tlie same time, extreme care should be 
taJken ^e ttiat the gi^ not stifie dr in- 

Hbit the realization df^^ 

Social change necessarily gives rise to express 
sions of antagonisin and animosity; It is essed^^ 
therefore, that the individuals involved in these 



colleges and universities best qualified m ^ 



cess is not jeopardized by their actions, 

I, in our 



agencies active in conuioim devel'^ 

opment pariicipate m the curricula and 



in the programs. ' ^ ■' ' : v' ^ ■. . ^ 

Wliile some instruction might be at a profes- 
sional level, a great deal of useful information can 
be disseminated through subprofessional short 
Courses and workshops. Special attention should be 
given to the training of professionals and ^b- 
professionals for antipoyerty, planning, and eco- 
nomic development work. 



objective. I . , 

The Coimnission recominends-- ■ 

8. That an interagency council composed of 



cies operating programs within the area he 
established within each area development 
district. 



lishing and administering broad guidelines for 
these training programs. For example, responsi- 
bility for training programs relating to anti 



3. In this 

capacity, the council chairman or cochairman 
sit as government representatives on 



nomic Opportunity. 
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Meniorandum. of Reservation by Robert A. 
Roessel Jr. eoncerning Chapter 1 1 

While I completely support the thrust of this 
chapter, I feel it does not go far enough in en- 
couraging local involvement and participation. In 
my opinion, the chapter is too concerned with, 
standards and organization and not concerned 
enough with the hopes and aspirations of the poor 
people. In my estimation, the Chapter should 
highlight and focus the Commission’s concern on 
hunaan resources and the vital role the rural poor 
must play, not only in the identification of prob- 
lems, hut also in the development and implementa- 
tion of programs. 

While it certainly is true that rural society . as 
we have known it in the past is rapidly changing, 
I feel we can retain many of the values which gave 
meaning and significance to rural life in the past. 
Surely, with the mechanization of farm work and 
all the modern improvements in agriculture, it is 
still possible for rural America to preserve the 
heart and soul which so uniquely contributed to the 
growth and dignity of this nation. 

. The problems identified in the chapter with 
respect to the need for an enlarged outreach of 
previously smaller communities are correct and 
proper. I feel that the vitality and significance of 
rural involvement and participation must not be 
lost in the process; As this chapter points out, citi- 
zens can : contribute to the identification of prob- 
lems and the development of new perspectives on 
those problems^ provide advice on proposed pro- 
grams, keep government officials on their toes, and 
serve as a communications link. Furthermore, the 
rural poor can and must beinvolved in the develop- 
ment of the. Various programs designed to assist 
them in their communities. However, citizen in- 
volvement and participation does not, in my opin- 
ion, receive adequate emphasis in this chapter. My 
concept of the role Of the citizen is an active and 
dynamic one, wherein both the identification of 
problems and the development of programs origi- 
nate at the local level; 



In order to replace hopelessness with hopeful” 
ness, the rural poor must see, feel, and be engaged 
in the programs they themselves develop and op- 
erate. The principle of community development 
listed in the chapter and adapted from the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council are, in my 
estimation, part of the most powerful and most 
important section of chapter 11. Massive programs 
controlled in distant localities may change the out- 
ward elements of a community, but they will rarely 
change the hearts of people. We must be willing 
to gamble on the poor and support their efforts in 
improvement and participation. The “father 
knows best’’ attitude has never^ nor will it ever, 
! solve the problems facing the rural poor. In a very 
real and direct way the rural poor must have the 
right even to be wrong. 

The absence of emphasis on utilizing American 
youth is another shortcoming of chapter 11 i?i my 
opinion. Today in a World full of frustrations, 
anxieties, and disillusionment, American youth 
must be challenged to be involved in service 
oriented programs. The greatness of our nation, in 
large measure, depends on the concern for others 
that can be developed and encouraged in all Ameri- 
cans. The success of Peace Corps type programs 
conclusively demonstrates the large number of 
Americans of all ages who have a sen^ of dedica- 
tion and a desire to serve. I feel a chapter dealing 
with community development and human resources 
should challenge American youth of all ages to 
respond to the needs of others through service in 
programs directed at their improvement. I believe 
attention should be directed toward finding Ameri- 
cans who have a sense of service and a commitment 
to the needs of others. Surely, this great nation 
has individuals who are motivated not only by 
material blessing but also by need and a desire of 
service to others. 

Summarizing, my reservation to chapter 11 is 
not one of substance but rather of degree; I feel 
it goes down the road in the right direction, but 
does not go far enough. 
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. , ; ' Chapter 12 ^ 

Conservation and Development of Natural Resonrces 



America has been, arid continues to be, blessed 
with an abundance of natural resources. These re- 
sources prpyidsd the raw materials for Americans 
leadership in the industrial revolution, provided 
the base for developing the world’s most productive 
agriculture, and contributed immensely to our 
dramatic economic progress. 

hTevertheless, riiuch of our rural poverty has its 
roots iri the way the benefits of our natural re- 
sources have b^n distributed. The geographical 
location of water, land, mineral, and other re- 
sources affected both settlement patterns and the 
locatiori of growth centers. Early in settlement, 
the Appalachian and Ozark regions were sparsely 
populated. However, these and other areas of the 
country became overpopulated in relation to the 
natural resource base and available economic 
opportimities. 

Many of our schools and public facilities were 
paid for by taxes levied against natural resources. 
Where public income from these resources has been 
low, because of the limited resource base, the re- 
sulting small investment in schools and other 
public services has contributed to rural poverty. 
The highly unequal distribution in ownership of 
land resources in many areas of the South, stem- 
ming from the plantation system, also has con- 
tributed to rural poverty. 

As the country developed, access to income from 
natural resources became a less important factor 
in income distribution. The majority of Americans 
now derive none of their income directly from these 
resources. However, the patterns of growth defi- 
nitely were influenced by the location of natural 
r^ources. These patterns have had perpetuating 
impacts on economic development and income dis- 
tribution. Many people now highly dependent on 
income from their own labor in natural resource 
industries are in a state of poverty. The techno- 
logical explosion in these industries has iricreased 
the skill level requirements of labor used and has 
decreased total employment, particularly in mining 
and agriculture. ' 



Natural Reisource Programs 

Up until about the tori of the 20th century, our 
natural resource policies related principally to 
disposal and settlement of the public domain and 
to development of rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion. Our current array of Federal and State nat- 
ural resource programs can be attributed directly 
or indirectly to the conservation movement which 
began about 1890. 

Currently, Federal investment to contove, 
develop, and manage our supply of soil, water, 
timber, mirieral, marine, and wildlife resources 
approaches $4 billion annually.^ About 60 percent 
of this total is investment in water and related land 
resource development. Federal investment to con- 
serve and develop privately owned farmlarid— -for 
example, irrigation, drainage, flood control, and 
erosion control— -amounts to almut three-fourths of • 
a billion dollars aimually. A similar amount is 
spent annually in developing and managing pub- 
licly owned lands, but little of it is directly related 
to developing natural resources for our increas- 
ingly urban, industrial economy. 

The natural resource programs were not con- 
ceived initially as programs to increase the incomes 
of low income families. Their objectives were to 
conserve and develop natoal resources for the 
weil-being of all. Some, such as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, however, have had associated ob- 
jectives of increasing income and employment of 
low income people. The Temiessee Valley Author- 
ity employed these people directly in project 
construction until World War II. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps had the twin 
objectives of conservation and development of 
natural resources, and employment of the nation’s 
youth. These young people, with the help of those 
in various other emergency work programs during 
the great depression of the 1930’s, developed trails, 
roads, bridges, lodges, parks, timber stands, and 
other long-term improvements to our natural 
enviromnent. Many of these improvements still are 

1 Derived from appropriations for fiscal year 1966 
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national assets. During the peak employment 
period of 1935-41 j about 150,000 man-years of 
labor per year were devoted to the development of 
natural resources by the work groups.’ 

The resource conservation and dcvtuopinent 
projects administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service represent another kind of public effort to 
stimulate growth of rural areas. These projects 
emphasize land treatment, land use adjustment, 
watershed development, development of outdoor 
recreational areas and facilities, and development 
of nattiral resource related industries. 

Acceleration of public works projects has been 
one of the instruments in full employment policy. 
Much of this increased investment has been made 
in economically depressed regions with the expec- 
tation of increasing employment of people in those 
regions in project construction. Public works 
projects also are expected to add to the potential 
for regional economic development, Heclamation, 
small watershed, and river basin development 
projects frequently owe their justification to ex- 
pected contributions to local and regional economic 
development. 

About a decade ago, the Outdoor Secreation 
Keview'Conimissiori brought national attention to 
the needs and potentials of recreational develop- 
ment. Programs to implement this interest have 
been initiated. Also, increased em.phasis has been 
put on recreation as a purpose in river basin and 
watershed development. 

A growing public concern has emerged about the 
quality of our natural environment. Our highway 
beautification program is one cf the outgrowths of 
this concern. St^to and local governments also have 
stepped up their efforts to improve their natural 
environments. Other examples are increased efforts 
m Water pollution abatement, wild river j>ro- 
grams. and Green Thumb. 

Green Thumb, Inc., is a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Farmers IJiiion, but it is funded by the 
OfSee of Economic Opportunity, State govern- 
ments, and local groups. Green Thumb is a pro- 
gram to employ retired farmers in highway beau- 
tification, public park improvements, and related 
work. Currently, the program operates hi seven 

2 Summary of estimates provided by Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, National Park Service, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Bureau of R^lamation, 
Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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States--Arkansas,*lHdiaim"j'Mhana^ta^"NW'dhr-’^"’- 
sey," Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin. - 

Excr-pt for the Green Thumb program, there 
lias been little direct association between programs-- - 
to improve pur natural environment and programs 
to reduce rural poverty. But the Green Thumb 
program is meager in relation to the heeds and--^ 
opportunities for improving our natural ©oviroin 
ment through public employment. 

Problems and Recommendations 

Natural resource investments can help the rural 
poor in areas where they live, through the contri- 
butions these investments make to sustained 
growth. Some of these mvestments are necessairy 
to area economic development; some help people 
in areas where the investment is made, but hurt 
people in other areas ; and some may create fal^ 
hopes as to iheir contributions to increasing in- 
come f»nd employment of the rural poor. The latter, 
iu. particular, is exemplified by the expectation of 
employing the rural poor in large-scale construc- 
tion projects. Available evidence indicates that 
little, if any, direct employment of the unskilled 
rural poor occurs in this construction.^ , 

Thus, we direct our attention to other possibili- 
ties of helping these people through mmral re- 
source developnient. 

In relating natural resources and area' economic 
development, the Commissibn is concerned pri- 
marily with adequate supplies of water, recrea- 
tion greas, and facilities, and with improvement in 
die natural environment of rural Ureas. Emphasis 
ispn bringing about a closer relationship between 
plarihing and administration of natural resource 
projects and area economic development. Major 
attention is given to employment of the rural poor 
in improving our nUtural environment. Develop- 
ment of farmland is considered in a broader con- 
text than area economic development because of the 
widespread consequences of public investments for 
this purpose. 

Development of Water for Area Growth 



The Commission believes that water resource 




municipal and industrial water supplies, and re- 
creation more than they have in the past. No longer 



“ Derived from uiiimblished data on wage rates in local 
areas of eastern Kentucky provided by the Department of 
Labor. 






can we take for granted a cheap and plentiful 
supply of water. Ample supplies of good quality ' 
water for municipal and industrial uses for our 
growing population centers are increasingly ex- 
pensive to achieve. Yet, water is necessary to their 
growth. 

Many rural communities having potential as 
growth centers, or actually desi^^iated as such, 
are 'without supplies 'of the quantity and’ quality 
of water needed to provide for their envisioned 
growth. Development of supplies of water for 
anticipated or planned growth of small to medium- 
sized urban “centers does not assure realization of 
this growth. iHowever, programs designed to de- 
velop those centers must include water resource 
projects Avhere ample supplies do not already 
exist ; ' 

A major problem in supplying water to areas 
in support of future growth is the inflexibility of 
our water institutions. Iii river basin development 
we have ^ven priority to tlie traditional purposes . 
of navigation, irrigation, hydroelectric power, aiid 
flood control.’ Water law has emphasized the^ 
purposes at the expense of puiposes more relevant 
to the modem ^nomy. The critical future de- 
mands for water will be for municipal, industrial 
and related uses. 

National demand for municipal and industrial 
water supplies is expected to more than triple by 
the year 2000. Paralleling this increased demand 
will be the need for greater amounts of water for 
pollution abatenienit and recreation. Much of the 
need for increased supplies of water will occur in. 
developing niral areas. 

This Commission concurs with the President’s 
recommendation to the Congress in his budget 
message on January 24, 1967 : 

Many regions of the country are facing increasingly 
critical problems of adequate supply and efficient' use of 
water. I urge prompt enactment of legislation to establish . 
a National Water Commission to assess our major water 
problems and develop guidelines for the most effective use 
of available water resources. 

The Commission on Kural Poverty believes that 
new directions in national water resources policy 
are needed, with a reordering of priorities in pur- 
poses of water resource development— to give 
greater emphasis oh municipal and industrial 
water supplies to support the growth of mral 
areas. ' 

Current planning for investment m water re- 
source development for urban uses is based pri- 



marily upon past trends in growth of the urban 
areasN It takes little account of the possible effects 
of programs designed to change the past patterns 
of growth, such as area economic development 
programs. Current planning for water resource 
investments is oriented to maximize the physical 
development of water in river basins, with the 
traditional purposes of water development receiv- 
ing major emphasis. We believe this planning 
should be coordinated more closely with planning 
for the development of area development districts. 

The Commission recommends — ‘ 

(1) That planning and administration of 
‘ water resource development for municipal, in~ 
dustrial, and other uses be consistent with ob- 
jectives of economic development within area 
development districts. 

Water -and Sewage Systems 

A large and growing proportion of our water 
resource investments is for establishing water and 
sewage systems. Much of the planning for these 
facilities is done independently of area develop- 
ment districts or regional economic development 
planning. • 

Adequate water and sewage systems do add to 
the attractiveness of commuiiiti^ for new busi- 
^ nesses or mdustries. However, other factors such 
as available labor supply, transportation, and mar- 
kets loom large in these location decisions. This 
Commission recommends elsewhere an emphasis on 
growth centers and their satellites in plaiming.for 
economic development of area development dis-’ 
tricts. The Commission believes planning for water 
and sewage systems should be integrated with 
planning for the area development districts. 

Where public funds for water and sewage fa- 
cilities are limited, thqr could be used more ef- 
ficiently for establishing these facilities either in 
the larger towns or m towns expected to experience 
the greater growth in population with economic 
development within the area development dis- 
tricts. In tliis development process, many of the 
hamlets and villages will continue to decline m 
attractiveness as places for business or industrial 
establishments, or as places to live, and adding new 
water or sewage systems will not reverse the trend. 
Others will become part of the structure of growth 
of the area. 



The Commission recommends — 

(2) (a) That area development districts take 
leadership in planning of water and sewage 
systems for communities within their boun- 
daries, and (b) that primary emphasis in ipe of 
loans and grants for developing these facilities 
be given to communities with substantial po- 
tential for growth. 

Improvement of the Natural Environment 

The public lands contain about half of our tim- 
ber resources, nearly half of the land area used for 
grazing, aU of our public parks, a high proportion 
of all of our recreational areas and facilities and, - 
of course, our roads and highways. These lands 
comprise a significant component of pur natural 
environment. 

Opportunities for additional public investment 
to conserve and develop these lands include road, 
trail, and bridge construction; reforestation and 
timber stand improvement; development and im- 
provement of recreation areas and facilities; vege- 
tation improvement and erosion control ; and high- 
way beautification. Any action to improve tlie 
quality of our natural environment could begin 
with additional investment to conserve and de- 
velop our public lands. Much of this work could 
be done by unskilled rural people. 

The Federal agencies with responsibilities in ad- 
ministration of conservation and development of 
natural resources estimate they could employ, 
productively, about 75,000 additional man-years of 
unskilled labor per year for the next 20 years. 
Most of this labor would be used to bring about 
improvements in the natural environment. 

The reports of the Outdoor Recreation Com- 
mission, and many other studies,^ give' us cause 
for concern about whether our rate of investment 
in outdoor recreational areas and facilities is 
adequate. 

The staff of Resources for the Future, Inc. has 
projected timber and timber ]>ro'duct shortages to 
begin hear the year 2000.® The Forest Service pro- , 
jects shortages well before the year 2000.® 

For example : Marion Clawson and Jack L. Knetsch. 
ECONOMICS OP OUTDOOR RECREATION. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1966. 

^HANS H. LaNDSBERO, ET AL. resources in AMERICA’S 
future; patterns op requirements and availabilities, 
1960 - 2000 . The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 

• tJ.S. Department of Agricui/ture. land and water 

RESOURCES, A POLICY GUIDE. 1962. 



To date we have a limited amount of Tesearch 
information dealing with social values of improve- 
ments in our natural environment such as high^^y 
beautification, leveliiTg and establishing vegetation 
on strip-mined areas, and clearing debris and un- 
wanted vegetation from public view.’^ 

In order to establish priorities in the use of 
limited resources for public investment to improve 
our natural environment, we need some guidelines 
for allocating a total investment among various 
purposes. 

Recreation development and other investments 
in our natural environment add to the attractive- 
ness of an area for economic development. How- 
ever, the primary purpose of these mvestments is 
•to enhance our enjoyment of the outdoors. These 
investments have potential of creating . assets 
transcending the values reflected by increases in 
local area income. The economic benefits resulting 
from our recreational expenditures are more wide- 
spread than those contained within local areas. In 
addition, there are values to improvements in: our 
natural environment not captured by our ecopomic 
system. 

By cohservative estimates, the demand for out- 
door rwreation will triple during 1960-2000.® Part 
of this increase in demand arises from increase in 
population, and part from an increase in leisure 
time. Most of the increase in demand will occur 
near present and growing population centers. 
Thus, the greatest need is for recreational facilities 
for frequent visits such as day, overnight or week- 
end trips — not more national parks, hundreds of 
miles from population centers. 

The Commission recommends-— 

(3) (a) That public service employment be 
expanded by employing the rural poor in de- 
veloping our natural environment, especially 
outdoor recreational facilities in areas near the 
present and growing population centers; and 
(b) that the public agencies with responsibil- 
ities ,in improving our. natural environment 
sponsor studies to develop guidelines for de- 
termining priorities for specific kinds of en- 
vironmental improvements. 

• Some problems in developing, this information were 
w’ell expressed in a Department of the Interior publi- 
cation : SURFACE MINING AND OUR ENVIRONMENT. 1967, pp. 
11 - 12 . 

* Clawson and Knetsch, op. ct#., ch. 7. 



Acquisition of easements and rights of way for. 
new recreational areas and facilities will be re- 
quired to implement the first part of this recom- 
mendation in mai\y of the area development 
districts. 

Resource Conservation and Development 
Projects 

The active resource conservation and develop- 
ment projects are located in about 20 multicouiity 
areas, most of which are depressed rural areas, or 
areas with high rates of unemployment. The 
objective is to increase income and employment of 
people m these areas through’ conservation and 
development of natural resources and natural- 
resource-related industries. 

The heavy emphasis on increasing farm produc- 
tion and closely related industries is questionable. 
With continued high rates of technological ad- 
vance, employment in agriculture will continue 
to decrease. Depressed areas with people highly 
dependent upon agriculture need nonfarm and 
nonnatural resource mdustry job opportunities. 
Sustained economic development of the areas 
requires this industry reorientation. 

Much of the work m resource conservation and 
development projects does add to the quality of 
the natural environment, but these projects should 
be oriented more to this purpose. Also, the plan- 
ning associated with these projects could be, and 
ought to be, more closely associated with economic ’ 
development planning for area development 
districts. 

The Commission recoimnends ^ — 

(4) That the resource conservation and de^ 
velopment projects emphasize water supply, 
recreation, and improvements in the natural 
environment in accordance with plans for eco- 
nomic development of area development 
districts. 

Do We Need More Farmland? 

Currently the Federal Govemmeit spends more 
than a billion dollars a year ($1.2 billion in fiscal 
1966) to keep land out of production. This expend- 
iture enables farmers to hold out of j)roduction 
about 40 million acres by programs of cropland 
diversion, conservation reserve, and cropland ad- 
justment. Tills acreage is available for use when- 
ever we need bigger supplies of farm products. 



In addition, we have several million more acres 
of cropland which can be converted to more inten- 
sive use when and if needed. 

At the same time, the Federal Government, in 
pursuing a policy begun in 1902, appropriates 
large sums of money each year to reclaim and 
develop land for use in growing farm products. 
Much of this reclamation and development is made, 
possible by developing water supplies for irriga- 
tion, .usually as part of a multiple-purpose project 
which also may involve flood control, power pro- 
duction, and other purposes. Justification of the 
public cost of such projects (since a substantial 
public subsidy is involved) often depends pri- 
marily upon estimates of public benefits from the 
development of farmland. 

, That there may be local benefits is well estab- 
lished. Persons who live within a project area do 
stand to benefit from the development of farm- 
land, especially if they are landowners. * ^ 

Such development, however, may. generate 
greater national costs than national benefits. Also, 
the use of scarce supplies of water for irrigating < 
farms may sometimes deprive the locality of water 
for a higher value use. . 

In considering the question of national benefits 
versus national costs, we have to keep in mind that . 
the aggregate national demand for farm products . 
increases at about the rate of population increase. 
Increases in farm, production -.exceeding the pop- 
ulation increase must be accompanied by corre- 
sponding decreases in production somewhere else, 
unless the surplus is stored or exported. The areas 
losing production because of land development are 
those with the least advantage in farm production. 
They contain a high proportion of our rural poor. 

Studies estimate that accumulated publicinvest- 
ment in Federal reclamation projects in the West-** 
em States up to about 1955 has been responsible ‘ 
for displacing 5 percent of the farmworkers in 
the Southeast, the area with the largest concentra- 
tion of rural poverty.® 

Cotton arid vegetables produced on newly de- 
veloped lands in the West compete directly with 
production of these crops m the Southeast. 

The value of cotton produced on Bureau of Rec- 
lamation irrigated lands in 1965 exceeded the 
value of cotton produced in the three . States of 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina in 1964. 

® George S. Tolley, reclamation’s influence 'on the 
REST OP AGRICULTURE. Jout. Land Leon., May 1959.' 
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The value of vegetables produced on thesje irri- 
gated lands in 196& was 60 percent highSr than the 
value of vegetables sold by farmers in the entire 
southern region, except Oklahoma and Texas, in 

1964. Oklahoma arid Texas contain Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects. The total value of crops pro- 
duced on Bureau of Reclamation irrigatad lands 
in 1965, amounting to approximately $1.5 billion, 
was about one-third the value of all crops mar- 
keted by farmers in the southern region, except 
Oklahoma and Texas, in 1964. Clearly, without 
this production on publicly subsidized irrigated 
lands in the West, much of the South could have 
stronger agricultural and rural economies, with 
fewer poverty stricken people. 

Reclamation projects accounted for slightly over 
8 million irrigated acres in the Westeva States in 

1965. An increase of 5 million acres of Federal 
irrigation in the West by the year 2000 is probable, 
and doubling of the present Federal irrigated 
acreage by that time is possible “—unless in the 
meantime there is a drastic change in policy. 

In addition to bearing the c<»t of the farmland 
development associated with reclamation projects 
in the West, the public bears a major share of 
the cost of other programs for developing pri- 
vately owned farmland. These developments in- 
clude irrigation, drainage, liming, fertilizing, and 
cover crops. The effects of this public expenditure 
on increasing farm output are similar to those 
from farmland development associated with 
reclamation. 

Moreover, the rural poor get very little direct 
benefit from these expenditures because they own 
such small proportion of the farmland. For ex- 
ample, farms under 140 acres in size received only 
about one-fourth of the agricultural conservation 
program payments in 1964. Yet, fiirms under 140 
acres in size comprised more than half of the 
total number of farms. 

The Commission recognizes the need to continue 
a program of educational and technical assistance 
to landowners to ensure continuance of good stew^ 
ardship in conserving soil resources for future 
generations. It also recognizes that many socially 
desirable land use adjustments are unprofitable for 
private landowners to make. 

Elsewhere in this report the Commission has 
recommended a commercial farm policy that 

"Derived from data presented by Geoeqe A. Pavexib, 

mSIOATION POLICY AITO LONQ-TEStlC QEOWTH FUNOTIONB. 

Agricultural Economics Research, April 1965, pp. 66-60. 



stresses controlling the supply of farm products. 
It believes the need is urgent to bring about con- 
sistency in various programs affecting farm pro- 
duction, and consistency of these programs vdth 
poverty programs. This Commission fiinds it im- 
possible to reconcile Federal expenditures for re- 
claiming and developing land with Federal ex- 
penditures for taking land out of production while 
surpluses of certain farm products mount. 

The G<mffnds8ion therefore recornmerds - — 

(5) That land development programs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Soil Conserimtion 
Service, and other Federal agencies be discon- 
tinued, and that no more public money be in- 
vested in developing privately owned farmland 
until the nation needs more land for producing 
the desired output of food and fiber products* 
Exceptions should be made where land develop- 
ment offers the only feasible escape from pov- 
erty for Indians and other specific groups of 
rural poor people* 

“Excess Land’’ in Irrigated Areas 

Reclamation law specifies limiting the delivery 
of water for h-rigation to land in single ownerships 
of not more than 160 acres, unless the owners 
have signed contracts agreeing to sell the “excess 
lands” at prices approved by the Secretary of 
Interior. Over the years, the Congress has made 
a number of exceptions to this acreage limitation,^’ 
and administrative interpretation has permitted 
farm size on project lands to be more than 160 
acres. For example, a husband and wife may eaeh 
own 160 acres, and parents may make irrevocable 
transfers of lands to trusts for minor children. 
Also, one owner can lease project lands from 
another to increase the size of his farm operations. 

Currently, there exists approximately 250 thou- 
sand acres of project lands in excess of the 160- 
acre limitation. About three-fourths of this excess 
acreage is within the Central Valley project in 
California, and much of it belongs to corporate 
farms. The “excess land” arises from establish- 
ment of irrigation projects on privately owned 
lands in ownership units larger than permissible 



“ Memobandum op the Oh-ubman op the Subcommit- 
tee ON IBBIQATION AND RECLAMATION TO MEMBEBS OP THE 

Senate Committee on Intebiob and Insnlab Appaibs. 

ACBEAGE LIMITATION — ^BECLAMATION LAW : Committee 

Print, Apr. 26, 1968, pp. 7-11. 



under Beclamation law. The Secretary of the 
Interior has authority to fix the time limit con- 
sidered reasonable for irrigators to dispose of 
cess acreage, and this time limit, ranging up to 10 
years following project completion, is specified in 
the contracts with owners to sdl the “excess land.” 
Some of the current “excess land” is in violation 
of the contracts, and much of it is not under 
contract. 



The CoTMaissionTeGomfnends-^ 

(6) That the Department of the Interior en- 
force the 160-acre limitation on o^ersblp 
units in the current irrigation pro ject* are^ by 
expediting the sale of “excess lands” in viable 
size farm units, where enforcement, as admin- 
istratively interpreted, would not result in 
farms tea small to sustain families above* the 
poverty level. 



Chapter 13 



Adjustments in Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, and Mining 



The people employed in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and mining supply the products and 
materials for our food, shelter, clothing, and man- 
ufacturing iudustries. It seems ironic that those 
closest to the mainsprings of our economic de- 
velopment are those most adversely affected by 
it. They have borne the brunt of the forces of tech- 
nological development. Often their increased 
productivity has been rewarded by lower incomes. 

The ranks of the poor in the agriculture, for- 
estry, fishery, and mining industries are joined 
by other rural people whose well-being is linked 
directly with income and employment in these in- 
dustries. Many villages and hamlets that once 
functioned as major service and trading centers 
for rural people now approach social and economic 
obsolescence. Many residents of these communities 
experience poverty as severe as do those less for- 
tunate workers in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
andmining. 

Economic development entails a process of de- 
cline in employment in industries providing the 
basic needs of people relative to employment in 
industries supporting standards of living above 
these basic needs. When shifts in this employment 
structure are rapid, as has been the case since 1940, 
a severe problem is experienced by those less able 
to compete either in the industries with declining 
employment or in other industries. 

Today’s farming on about the largest third of 
our farms is a highly skilled operation. It is likely 
to become more so. These farms, numbering about 
one million, account for over 80 percent of our 
farm production. Farm operator families without 
the skills or resources to keep pace in the farm 
technological race, and without offsetting nonfarm 
job opportunities, comprise a large part of the 
poverty problem. 

Likewise, forestry, fishery, and mining indus- 
tries are experiencing high rates of technological 
advance. Although some operations in forestry re- 
main unskilled, many specialized operations re- 
quire large investments in machinery and equip- 
ment. To many farmers and farmland owners. 



forestry provides a supplem^tal source of income. 
To many others, it is a low income business with 
limited opportunities for expansion. Also, to many 
it is an opportunity for seasonal employment even 
though the wage is low. 

Today’s fishermen must have modem equip- 
ment, large-scale operations, and much skill to 
stay above the poverty level. Poverty of fishermen 
is associated with small-scale operations, season- 
ality of available work, and low wage rates. Tech- 
nological advance in this industry adds to the 
problems of the poor. 

Similarly, miners now must operate complex 
machinery rather than picks and shovels. The re- 
cent high rates of technological advance in mining 
are exemplified by a decrease in employment by 
less than 10 percent in this industry during the 
three decades 1920-50, but a decrease of 30 per- 
cent during the single decade 1950-60.^ Despite 
increasing total output, employment in mining is 
expected to contmue declinmg in the foreseeable 
future, particularly in coal mming. 

People most adversely affected by the processes 
in national economic development are those (1) 
in areas of high population density in relation to 
quantity or quality of natural resources, (2) with 
a traditional high degree of dependence upon 
farming, forestry, fishery, and mining industries, 
and (3) with limited opportunities for work in 
other industries. 

The areas with people in severe poverty include 
the rural parts of the Appalachian and Ozark re- 
gions, the cutover regions of the Lake States, many 
farming areas of the South, parts of New England 
that became marginal or submarginal for farm- 
ing, coastal areas from Maine to Texas having 
concentrations of fishermen, communities of mi- 
grant farmworkers in the Southwest, and Amer- 
ican Indian Eeservations. These areas were by- 
passed in the urban-based patterns of national eco- 
ixomic development. 

* U.S. Department op Aoeioultubb, Economic Develop- 
ment Division, bubal people in the American economy ; 
and U.S. Department op Labor, technological trends in 
MAJOR AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, BuL 1474, 1966. 
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Current Programs 

Today’s farm policy is dominated by acreage 
control and price support programs. Well over 
two-thirds of the federal cost of assistance to farm- 
ers, including export subsidies, is .associated with 
efforts to balance supplies witli demands for indi- 
vidual farm commodities. This is a commercial 
farm policy rather than a policy to alleviate rural 
poverty. Farmers receive benefits from this assist- 
ance approximately in proportion to their con- 
tribution to total farm output. 

In contrast with agriculture, public programs 
for forestry, fishery, and mining industries place 
primaiy enapHasis bn research, technical assist- 
ance, and reflation; Public credit in' support of 
private forestiy enterprises is limited to loans to 
individual farmers or to cooperative associations, 
'by the Farmers Home Administration. Financial 
aid to the.fishing industry is of two kinds: (1) 
subsidies for fishing boat construction of up tp 50 
percent of the cost and (2) loans and grants to 
fishermen for operating equipment. 

Independent operators' in mining, as well as in 
forestry or fisheries, may qualify for Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans. However, to date, a 
minute proportion of Small Business Administra- 
tion loans have been for these purposes.** Price 
support programs in these industries are limited 
to lead and inc. 

Owners of mineral resources receive benefits 
from tax policies such as depletion allowances. 
Low severance or property taxes on minerals by 
State and local governments also benefit o^wners of 
mineral resources. 

Problems and Recommendations 

• • t ' • ' X, 

The rural poor who work in agriculture, fores- 
tiy, fisheries, and mining get limited assistance 
from current programs. Some of our current pro- 
grams partially justified b^ause of their aid to 
the rural poor actually have the opposite effect. 
Policies and programs recommended by this Com- 
mission and contained elsewhere in this report, if 
adopted, will assist the rural poor by — 

• creating and sustaining additional income- 
earning opportunities, 

• preparing them for takmg advantage of these 
opportunities through education and training, 

• ITnpublislied data of the Small Business Administra- 

tion. 



• assisting the unemployed in getting jobs, 

• raising the minimum levels of wages and in-' 
come maintenance, 

• providing opportunities for better housing 
and health care, and 

. • improving the quality of rural life. 

Some rural people will be assisted out of poverty 
as they take advantage of these policies and pro- 
grams. Others ■^/ill have added opportunities^ to 
avoid entrapment in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
or mining "with incomes below the poverty 
threshold. However, other programs are needed 
to cope effectively with poverty of people in these 
industries and with the conditions tending to 
perpetuate poverty. 

Agriculture 

We believe technological advance in agriculture 
will continue at such a high rate that problems of 
adjustment from farm to nonfarm employment 
will be continual. This advance in agriculture will 
not assist the rural poor. In fact, most of the bur- 
den of this a,djustment will fall on them — ^the farm- 
ers with inadequate resources to keep pace in ad- 
justing the scale of operations and ^anization in 
production to attain or maintUrin viability. 

We believe a viable commercial farm economy 
has major national benefits, and the farms should 
be sufficiently large and efficient to sustain incomes 
above the poverty level with a minimum of public 
assistance to those •'•ngaged in full-time farming. 
However, those farmers unable to attain or main- 
tain viable farm units, and without nonfarm in- 
come to bring them above the poverty level, need 
assistance either in gaining access to nonfarm 
sources of income, er increases in farm income, or 
both. 

Our current farm programs relating to supply 
management do result in a transfer of considerable 
income to farmers. But how much of this money 
goes to the poor? 

A careful study of the distribution of benefits 
of the various farm commodity programs for se- 
lected years since 1960 reveals the following:® 

• The 10 percent of rice producers with the 
smallest payments received only 0.1 percent — 
$1 in e'^ery $1,000— of rice program benefits. 
On the other hand, tk* 10 percent of producers 

“ James T. Bonnew. xhe DisiBiBimoN of benefits fbom 
SELECTED u.s. FARM FBOOBAMS. (Unpublished repoit pre- 
pared for the National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty, July 1967.) 
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• The 10 percent of feed grain producers with 
the smallest payments received 0.5 percent of 
the benefits of feed grain programs ($5 of 
every $l, 006 y. The iO perci^t of pw>diicets 



of these benefits, and the top 1 percent of pi‘o- 
ducers in size of paynaents received 9 percent 
of total benefits. 

The 10 percent of cotton producers with the 
smallest paymeiits received less thart 1 per- 
cent of cotton pro^ain benefits ; the 10 per- 
cent of producers iyith the largest payments 
received more than half of theSe b^efits ; arid 
the top 1 percent of producers in size of pay- 
merits received 21 percerit of the benefite. 

The 10 percent of sugarcane producers havirig: 
the smallest payments received 0.4 percent of 
the benefits of sugarcane programs. The half 
of the producers with the smallest payments 
received only 4.2 percent of the benefits. On 
the other hand, the 10 percent of sugarcane , 
producers with the largest payments received 
nearly three-fourths of the benefits; and the 
top 1 percent of producers in size of payments 
received nearly one-fourth of these benefits. 



The distribution of benefits of other commodity 
programs- -tobacco, peanuts, and sugar beets — 
also were skewed markedly toward the upper in- 
come groups of farmers. It is clear that the price 



rural farm poor, and nothing directly for the rural 
nonfarm poor. Their existence, if defensible, must 
be justified entirely on other grounds. 

Another study using a different approach, in- 
dicates that, in 1966, farmers with value of sales of 
$20,000 or more received net incomes averaging 129 



* U.S. DKPABTMBNT op AOBICXn.TtrBE. PABITT EETTIBNS 
POSITION OP PABMEBS. Report to the Congress of the United 
States. U.S. Senate Doc. 44, 90th Cong., 1st Sess. 57 pp. 
Aug! 10, 1967. 



percent of what a comparable amount of labor and * 
capital would earn iniamif arm-usesi f 

On the other hand, farmers- %vith less than ^,000 
in value of sales received net incomes averaging 
only 31 percent of what comparable resources 
would have earned in norifarm uses. It would have 
been necessary to nearly triple the prices of farm 
products to increase the returns on . these small 
farms to levels that compared favorably with re- 
turns for comparable resources in norifarm uses. 
Furthermore, even with a tripling of farm product 
prices, many of the low income farm operators still 
would be in poverty because of their ' limijfced 
resources. ; 

Thus, any conceivable price policy for commer- 
cial agriculture, within the range of acceptability 
to the American taxpayers, would contribute very 
little to solving the poverty problem in rural 
America. ^ V 

Objective OF Commercial Farm Policy.— TVe 
believe supply control programs for commercial 
agriculture are needed in order to avoid problems 
of vast oversupply, or shortages, of food and fiber 
products. However, the supply problem in Ameri- 
can agriculture is (^inctly different from the low 
income problem of rural people, and we believe a 
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The Commission recommends- 



(1) That commercial farm policy be oriented 
to the objective of supplying the food arid fiber 
products the nation wants for domestic uses 
and for export at the least attainable public 
cost. V:'-!. y 



We believe efforts are being made to reduce the 
cost of farm programs, and we encourage continu- 
ation of these efforts. 

Coordination' of Farm and Other Programs. — 
Even though the primary purpose of commercial 
farm policy should be to insure production of the 
supplies of food and fiber products the nation 
wants, this objective should not be pursued inde- 
pendently of other econoinic objectives. Our cur- 
rent farm policies tend to focus strictly upon the 
economic well-being of commercial farm operators 
and landowners, to the exclusion of the interests of 
farm laborers, tenants, rural communities, and so- 
ciety at 1 



Public costs of farm pro^ams, or program 
changes, can exceed the direct treasury costs. For 
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example, the drastic 

in 1966 wrought hardsMp oh m were de:' 

pendent upon work in cpttp^ for their 

lirelihoodv AJkhough^^^^^^^t^^ workem eventhaJily 
would have been displaced by technological ad- 
vance in cotton production, the magnitude of the 
acreage change, coupled with th^^^ lack of antipov- 
eii>y programs to take Up the^^ brought forth 

a social cost inadeq^uat' considered in the acreage 
reduction decision. W believe the problem 
on lack of coordination of farm program changes 
with implementation of other programs. 

The (Jommiss^ recommeTvds^ 

(2) f or ad- 

jnstihg supplier and fiber prodiicts be 

comrdihated with other programs designed to 
assist people adversely affected by these 
/changes.; 

The Commission believes the Congress and the 
executive branch should review f aim policy forma- 
tion procedures and amend existing legislation, as 
needed, to permit the public interest to foe more 
adequately expressed in commercial farm policy. 
We t^lieve farm policy decision making; should 
give more consideration to the needs of the nation 
as a Whole than it has heretofore. 

BisTRmuTipN op Farm Program Bbnepits.— 
The distribution of farm program benefits should 
be given high priority in considering farm pro- 
gram changes. One of the OonUnissibn’s concerns is 
whether tenants are getting a fair share of farm 
program payments. 

Farm legislation ^ves the Department of Api- 
culture considerable flexibility in determining fair 
and equitable sharing of farm program payments 
between tenants (including sharecroppers) and 
landowners. For example, in cotton programs, the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (Public Law 
89-321, Title 1¥—Ootton, Sec. 401 (10) ) states — 

The Secretary shall provide adequate safeguards to 
protect the interest of tenants and sharecroppers, includ- 
ing provision for sharing diversion payments on a fair 
and equitable basis under this subsection. The Secretary 
shall provide for the sharing of price support payments 
among producers on the farm on the basis of their respec- 
tive shares in the cotton crop produced on the farm, or 
the proceeds therefrom, except that in any case in which 
the Secretary determines that such basis would not be 
fair and equitable, the Secretary shall provide for such 
sharing on such other basis as he may determine to be 
fair and equitable.* 

IM 
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Similar language is used to express how payments 
shall be shared under the wheat, feed grains, and 
cropland adjustment programs. 

Limited information is available for asse^ihg 
the practices used in d^rmining how pro^m 
benefits are shared between tenants and. landown- 
ers. These shares are determined by Agricultural 
Stabilization and- Conservation Service county 
committees. However, the legislation and adminis- 
trative procedures permit wide variations in farm 
program payments shared by tenants and share- 
croppers. 

The Commission believes that there is need 
for more explicit guidelines, expressed in legisla- 
tion, than now exists for insuring fair and equi- 
table sharing of farm program benefits by tenants 
and sharecroppers. 

The Commission recommends — 

(3) That the Department of Agriculture 
sponsor studies on sharing of farm program 
benefits between tenants (including share- 
croppers) and landowners for the purpose of 
establishing guidelines, for incorpora,tion into 
farm legislation,, on how individuals under 
various tenure situations shall share in farm 
program benefits. 

The Commission questions whether it is neces- 
sary to make large cash payments to large-scale 
farms (including corporate farms) in order to 
attain -supply control objectives. Current legisla- 
tion does not limit the size of payments to any one 
participant in farm programs, although a.number 
of efforts have been made in the Congress to limit 
these payments. Total payments to a single farm 
ranged up to about $2.8 million during 1966, and 
nine farms each received more than $1 millipn in 
payments (Senate Hearings Department of Agri- 
culture and Belated Agencies Appropriations, 90th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Pt. 3, 1967.) . • • 

A major drawback to designating a ^ecific up- 
per limit to payments to an individual producer is 
the frequent change in farm programs and the por- 
tion of the benefits distributed in direct payments. 
For example, in recent years, price supports, for 
some crops, such as wheat, feed grains, and cotton, 
have been shifted from indirect payments through 
government participation in markets for these 
crops to direct payments to producers. Also, new 
programs to deal with excess supplies of farm 
products, such as land diversion programs, have 



add^ to benefits di^ersed in 

direct casb payments; " " 

^dthjet prdbleiri designating ah upper limit 
in paymeh^^ in overall eost of the 

programs as the supply situa-tion changes. The 
major, purpose of the payments is to achieve supply 
control phjectives, and this is the only purpose of 
the land iversihn program and associated pay- 
ments. The Commission believes that a successful 
iihjpleihehtaition of a comineroial farm policy, 
as e%i^4d of this 

chapter, will subsbmtiai-Uy reduce the overall level 
of payments tO: producers apd thereby reduce the 
oppeem about the size of farm prp^iam payments 
to any one producer. > ^ 

Kevefthel to large-scale producers 

should be the minimum necessary for achieving the 
production of food pnd fiber products the nation 
wants. Ju upper lipiit on these payments should 
vary from year to year and aniong different com- 
mo^ty producers to perm taldng into account 
the overall supply and demand situation for indi- 
vidual products and the type of farm le^slatipn 
being implemented. 

The Gommusumrecommefids — 

(4) That the Secretary of Agriculture be 
given authority to fix limits each year on total 
farm program payments to individual pro- 
ducers which would be consistent udth attain- 
ing annual Supply objectives for ipdividual 
farm product!^ and that he make these limits 
known to the public well in advance of the 
piantiiig of the crops being supported. 

Em>AB0m6 Sma^ Fabms.— The Commission 
believes that feniily farms Should be of sufficient 
size, and have operators with sufficient managerial 
sl^ls^ to sustain incomes to operators and families 
engaged in full-time faiming above poverty levels* 
Policies and programs should assist in creating a 
rural environment where family farms can pros- 
per. The existing millions of low income farms 
attest to the shortcomings of our policies and 
programs. 

The distribution of benefits of farm programs 
suggests two interrelated problems in low income 
farming: (1) too few resources, and (2) ineffi- 
ciency in the u^ of these resources in farming. The 
first prbblein indicates a heed for programs to 
bring about enlargement of the farm business; the 



second suggests the need for sUpervisbry or man- 
agemirat adv^iy services, without 

a connection with extension of 

Elsewhehs in this repoii;, 
recomm^ded special progHimAtb provide intsn-. 
sive management serviced to low income farmers 
who have limited potential for adjusting to npn- 
farm ehiplq^ent. Al^, the 0^ h^ i®^*^*^* 

duced recoimnendations which, if inaplemented, 
would permit maaiy to gain access to nbnfarm 
sources of income, ^ere remains, the major prob- 
lem of increasing the size of fams for. those who 
wish to engage in full-time terming. 

The thousands of low production farms concen- 
trated in areas of rural poverty, often on land 
marginal or submarginal for farming, pose an 
especially difficult problem in policy. In some coun- 
tries, such as Sweden and Holland, farm consoli- 
dation and enlargement programs are integral 
components of national policy. In particular, these 
programs are coordinated with programs in man- 
power training and mobility assistance. 

Unfortunately, a ; large proportion of our low 
income farm operators are boxed in — that is, they 
are past the prime work age, and they have limited 
potential for training designed to make them 
skilled nonfarmworkers. Furthermore, many are 
farming by choice, and they want to continue 
farming. This Oonunission respects the occupa- 
tional preferences of the rural poor. However, 
many chose to farm because they lacked realistic 
opportunities for nonfarm sources of income. 
Others are literally tied to an inadequate farm 
because of family responsibilities. When the recom- 
mendations of this report are implemented, and the 
low income farmers are adequately informed of 
their alternatives, no doubt many will desire to 
shift to nonfarm employment. Others will want to 
continue farming, but on a larger scale. 

The Commission proposes a voluntary program 
which would enlarge low income farms in rural 
areas and, at the same time, would permit chan^g 
the use of land submarginal for farming. Imple- 
mentation of the program should be in coordina- 
tion with economic development programs in 
designated area development districts containing 
concentration of low production and small farms. 
It also should be carried out in connection with 
manpower training, mobility assistance, and rural 
industrialization programs. 
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GoTrmAssionreGOTifmie'nds — 

(5) (a) That the opportunity for selling farm- 
land at a fair market price to Federal Gov- 
ernment be provided low income owners who 
wish to retire or shift into nonfarm employ- 
ment, and (b) that such land purchased be 
either diverted to pubiic uses if submarginal 
for farming, or resold or leased to individuals 
for creating farms of viable sizes.f 

Tins recohunendatioii comp^^ 
program presented elsewhere reporb to pro- 

vide extension of managenal services to low mcome 
farihers who wish to continue farming until re- 
tirement. If they wish to continue farming, they 
. will be a^ured an opportunity to sell their land at 
. a fair price upon retirement. If they sell to the 
Federal Govermrient, resale or lease then would 
permit consolidation with other land holdings. The 
public land-buying program also would provide 
assurance to those low income farmers desiring 
training and nonfarm employment that disposal 
of their real estate would not be an obstacle to ful- 
filling this desire. 

The recommendation does not di^ourage con- 
tinuation or increase in rural residences to accom- 
^ niodate those who wish to live in the open country, 
perhaps farm on a small scale, but who mainly are 
dependent upon nonfarm income for a livelihood. 
Many of the people now living on low income 
farms would turn to part-time farming or to full- 
timehonfarm employment if the recommehdatioii^ 
for expanding honf arm employment opportunities 
as presented in chapter 10 of this report are put 
into effect. ’ 

' The implementation of recommendations pro- 
viding for 'additional nonf arm sources of income 
will help many people now living on low income 
fanns to increase their incomes. We believe that 
profitable farms can be created in areas of low in- 
come farming if the farm businesses can be in- 
creased. However, in view of the rigdity of the 
farm siz® structure in many of these areas, we be- 
lieve the farm enlargement program proposed here 
would reduce the chances of future generations 
being tied to low income farming. 

PuBliio 0RED1T.----The Commission reco^zes a 
need for public credit to prevent farm families 
above the poverty line from sinking below it, and 

tSee comment by James T. : Bonnen, James O. Gibson, 
and Vivian W. Henderson at end of this chapter. 



to increase the income of those in poverty who, by 
choice, wish to continue farming untU retirement. 
However, the Comniission believes that p^bU^^ 
credit should not be used tb^ insure perpetuation 
oflow incomefarming. ^ ^ 

The Gommimsion recommends’-^ 

(6) That public credit to low income farmers 
place primary emphasis upon adding sufiScient 
assets to nonviable f arnis to make thein viable, 
or to financing the purchase of viable farm 

The Commission recognizes that many of the 
boxed-ih farmers continue to heed supervised 
credit to operate and to improve the operation of 
their farms. In addition to the regular operating 
loan program of the Farmers Home Adnainistra- 
tion, opportunity loans authorized by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964: extend this kind 
of supervised credit to low income farmers. The 
Commission urges continuation of these programs, 
with increased assistance to the boxed-in low ih- 
come farmers. 

Forestry and Fisheries 

Implementation of the recommendations else- 
where in this report will provide options for many 
of those employed in the forestry arid fishery in- 
dustries to substaritially increase their incomes. 
Manpower traiining and riiobility assistarice, mini- 
mum Wages, public SeiWice employmient, and mari 
agemeiit advisory services will help. However, the 
small-scale, independent bperations in these in- 
dustries pose problems Similar to the low income 
farm probleriiS. These problems are especiaily 
acute for people past the prime work age. 

Many of the independent operations in forestry 
actually are farms with timber, or timber prod- 
ucts, as the major enterprise. Recommendations 
for the small farms should also apply to this 
group. 

The Commission recogriizes that supervised 
credit may be of considerable assistarice to low 
income operators of forestry and fishery enter- 
prises already established in these industries, who 
choose to maintain these activities until retirement. 
It does not wish to discourage such loans, par- 
ticularly if the operators can be lifted out of 
poverty by this assistance. However, because of 
the seasonality of forestry and fishery employ- 
ment, it would be difficult to assist many intp full- 
time employment in these industries. 



■ There hiay ^ 

j5^ meal fot t^ as proteih ior ahim ^r hximan 
coiiSumptioii^ Sttch a defelojpment could reduce 
the seasonality of em^ in the fishing in-- 

dustry/ HoWeveri part^inie public em- 

ployment still may be necessary to alleviate the 
hai^hips due to the seasonaliify of employ- 
ment in forestry and fishery industries. 

The Oommission fecommends — 

(7) That loans, grants, and other public as- 
sistance to those with private operations in the 
foresti^ and fishe;^ be geared pri- 

iliiariiy to establishing and maintaining viable 
businesses, and to reducing the adverse income 
effects of seasbnaiit;y of employh^ to people 
in these industrie^^ 

Our natural resource industry tax policies are 
inconsistent, and this is particularly evident in the 
minin g industries. On the one hand, depletion 
allowances subsidize private exploitation of our 
natural resources. On the other hand, property 
and severance taxes amount to payments for rights 
to private exploitation of these resources. 

The Commission’s view is that payment should 
he made to our public treasuries for the rights of 
private industry to exploit natural resources. Even 
though we have vast supplies of natural resources, 
they are exliaustible if they are stocks such as 
minerals, and the public interest in these resources 
extends beyond private interests. The Commis- 
sion believes that the public interest in natural 
resources includes a financial interest in the re- 
turns therefrom, as well as an interest in proper 
rates of exploitation over time. 

Depletion allowances range from 10 percent for 
coal and sodium chloride, to 27^/2 percent for oil 
and gas. The effect of these allowances is to en- 
courage a more rapid exploitation of natural re- 
sources than otherwise would be the case. 

One major problem with depletion allowances 
for coal, is that they encourage exploitation of the 
coal resources of the Appalachian region by out- 
side corporations. Poverty in Appalachia is severe, 
and coal is the only physical resource with po- 
tential for sustaining many local economies in the 
region. One ma j or reason for the severe poverty in 
the region is the long history of limited local pub- 
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lie reyenue from Coal resources, couple with rapid 
rates of exploitation; Continued encourag^ent of 
ei^lbitaticm of these resources by outsKle interests 
through depletion aUowances 's^ prematurol^ 
move the economic base in many c omm uniti^ in 
Appalachia, and add to the poverty in the rejri^^^ 

Property and severance tax:es on mineral re- 
sources vary considerably amoDg ? ®'hd 

among rounties within States, even for the same 
resources. The Commission believes that the States 
should take the leadership in reducing or elimi-r 
nating these variations. However, any action to 
make mineral resource taxation more uniform 
should be preceded by studies to determine e?actly 
what the tax structure is for the various resources, 
and to estimate the economic consequences of vari- 
ous magnitudes of change in this structure to in- 
dustries, labor, and State and local revenue. Pub- 
lic income from miheral resources is important for 
supporting schools and other public facilities 
needed for reducing poverty. 

The Commission reeommefids--- 

(8) That the Federal Government institute 
needed reforms in depletion allowances and 
sponsor legal-economic studies of taxation of 
mineral resources for the purpose of develop- 
ing guidelines for initiating needed reforms in 
taxation of these resources. 

During the last quarter of the 19th century and 
the first part of this one, coal companies organized 
by northern and eastern speculators, and including 
some foreign interests, acquired ownership of most 
of the coal resources of Appalachia. The companies 
acquired mineral rights at very low cost, usually 
in such a manner as to avoid payment of local prop- 
erty taxes, and without obligation to compensate 
owners of surface rights and communiti^ for 
damages incurred in mining operations. It must be 
recognized that the mineral rights were acquired at 
a time when mining technology permitted opera- 
tions with minimal surface damage to land. How- 
ever, the situation changed drastically with tech- 
nology permitting massive strip mining operations 
since World War II. 

Appalachia has paid a terrible price for the loss 
of its natural wealth to outside interests, and for 
the lack of safeguards to protect communities and 
owners of surface rights to land. In addition to tax 
reform, there is need for legidation to assure that 
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the cost af surface damages is borne by those re- 
sponsible for these damages. This is a problem not 
only in Appalachia, but wherever mining results 
in a scarred and unproductive countryside. 

The Commdssiori recoTnmends — 

(9) That States enact legislation, where nec- 
essary, to insure fair and equitable compensa- 
tion by owners of mineral rights, to owners of 
surface rights to land, for any surface damages 
incurred in mining operations. 

Memorandum of : Reservation by James T« 
Bonnen, James O. Gibson, and Vivian 
W. Henderson Concerning Recommen- 
dation 5 

This program is intended to increase the options 
of low income farmers who decide on occupational 
changes, and to increase the assets of those desiring 
to be full-time farmers. While we agree that such 



ends are desirable, the recommended program must 
be administered carefully and watched closely to 
prevent perversion of the Commission’s intent. The 
liistory of many programs in rural America is full 
of collusive relationships between local adminis- 
trators and large landowners to the detriment of 
the poor, and of policies and practices hostile to 
racial and minority groups. Such a program as 
this, if administered along traditional lines in 
many rural counties, especially in the South, very 
likely will result in depopulation, of unwanted 
minority concentrations and permit further land- 
grabbing by already large landholders. The idea of 
assisting the smaller, marginal sized farms to be 
enlarged to viable sizes, accomp>anied by fair and 
equitable compensation to those who decide to 
change from marginal farming to other occupa- 
tions, has much merit ; however, it must not be per- 
mitted to serve anti-minority attitudes, or to facili- 
tate further concentration of land ownership in the 
hands of a few. 
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Chapter 14 

More Effective Government for Rural Opportunity - 



The conclusion is inescapable that the severe 
poverty in rural America cannot be overcome 
without governmental assistance. Some of our gov- 
ernmental machinery, however, needs Mastic over- 
hauling if it is to attack rural poverty effectively. 
Much of it was designed to meet the needs of a 
time when rural and urban people were separate, 
distinct types, isolated from each other | when the 
population was less mobile; and< when thie pace of 
technological change and of transportation was 
slower. We can’t expect this machinery to do 
today’s job, even with new administrative proce- 
dures, dr agreements among agencies to coordinate, 
or new organization charts. Some rebuilding will 
berequired. 

The purpose of this chapter is to recommend 
the basic changes in local, State, and Federal ad- 
ministration of government that are required to 
serve the needs of a rural America now closely 
linked with urban America. 

Local C^Ternment^s Role in Rural 
Op^rtimity 

Important as local government is, candor com- 
pels the condusion that it is marked in rural areas 
particularly by inadequate revenues, unprofes- 
sional administration, undersized jurisdictions 
and lack of real interest in the problems of poor 
people. 

The structure of local government must reflect 
the fact that the area covered by economic and 
human activity has broadened. Contacts which 
once took place within the confines of a county and 
which centered on a rural, marketplace town now 
often spread over several counties and involve a 
hierarchy of cities and towns and counties. This 
larger area must be recognized, strengthened, and 
used for the sake of the economic and social devel- 
opment of the area and its people. Governmental 
machinery must be developed which can plan and 
administer effectively over the whole area. 

Broadening of the area of activities has been a 
fact for some time, but the units of local govern- 
ment rather than developing so they can operate 



over larger aims and becoming fewer, have been 
increasing--in 1962 there were more than 91,000 
units of local goveminent in the United Stat^.^ 

Two things account for the growing number. 
First, as the population grows, additional inde- 
pendent municipaliti^ are often created in urban 
areas, instead of extending the corporate limits of 
existing cities. Second, special authorities are 
created. 

The latter are created for many purposes, among 
which are rural fire protection, soil conservation, 
water supply, hospitalSj, and libraries. They are 
usually creat^ to © a need which general gov- 
ernments are not able or are unwilling to under- 
take, for instance because they have rmched the 
limits of their taxing or borrowing authority. 

The difficulty with special authorities is that 
they are limited in function and not directly ac- 
countable to the electorate or its representatives. 
Therefore, their operations cannot readily be co- 
ordinated with public policy for the area. Offie 
excessive spread of special authorities has tended 
i > fragment communities and to disorder public 
decision-making. 

There are, fortunately, countertrends running in 
the right direction. In some areas groups of local 
gove’^nments have joined together iu planning or 
action organizations, or both, for economic devel- 
opment and for antipoverty programs. Several 
Statets have led in organizing multicounty pro- 
grams. Successful experiments have been conducted 
on the joint provision of services by neighboring 
counties. 

The States are as important to reform of locsil 
government as are the localities themselves, be- 
cause they create local imits and delegate powers 
to them. In the view of the Commission, the States 
have not generally lived up to their responsibilities 
for reorganization of local government and for 

' U.S. CONOBESS, SEXTATE. HEABlNQS, SUBOOMMmSE OJf 
INTEBOOVEBNMEOTAX. BELATIONS OE THE OOHHITTEB OH OOV- 
EBNUENT 0PEBATI0N8, FT. I, THE FEDEBAli EEVELi 69 th CSOng. 
2d Sess., 1967, U. 2. 
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providing it with the authority and tools to do its 
job. The Connnission urges both levels to study 
the findings of this report and to give continuing 
attention to local organization and administration. 

The Gommis8i(m reccmvin^ 

\ 1. That area development districts be estab- 
lished under State law and assistance; that 
they be so oi^anized as to involve coordination 
and cooperation of local government and. pri- 
vate interests in planning and action ; and that 
they have professional staff assistance avail- 
able to them. 

The concept and puiposes of area development 
districts are discussed in chapter 10. In essence 
they should be able to plan for coordinated, com- 
prehensive economic arid social development within 
their areas, to promote action to carry out the 
plans through local, State, and Fed.^al programs 
or through private organizations, and to raise or 
receive revenues to finance their operations. A full 
range of responsibilities would also include as- 
sumption of direct operating functions; for ex- 
ample, areawide library systems, health programs, 
administration of an area parks system, antipov- 
erty programs, industrial development, vocational 
training, or pollution abatement. _ 

Districts in some States can be organized under 
existing laws; in others further enabling acts will 
be needed. Complete, legislation should provide 
rules for composition of the district governing 
board, and it should be flexible enough to allow 
for variations in the size of the areas as well as in 
the numbers of governments and interests involved. 
Le^slation should also provide for selection of 
officers and for general rules for conducting the 
district’s affairo. However, most States can begin 
organizing districts using State arid local initiative 
and cooperation, under existing legislation, while 
gaining experience on which to base further- en-’ 
abling legislation. 

Each State and aroa will have different prob- 
lems in establishing districts, because of the varia- 
tions in laws and practices concerning State arid 
local government. The specific situation will de- 
termine the strategy to be used in creating them. 

Since the point is to coordinate action and plan- 
ning, the organization should involve both gov- 
ernmerit and private interests. '‘Phis can be 
accomplished either through direct representation 
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or through procedures which allow them all to have 
a voice and which are aimed at securing commit- 
ment to concerted action. 

In some instances the area organizations may be, 
in effect, subdivisions of State government. In 
others they may be composed of specially designed 
coalitions iricluding repre^ntatives of local, State, 
and Federal government and private interests. 
The most effective model would be a league whose 
members are local, general-purpose goverriments 
such as counties and municipalities — effective be- 
cauf of their revenue-raising and action powers, 
and their representation of the entire electorate. 

Coupled with formal organization, in each case, 
are possibilities for the involvement of advisory 
groups, with general scopes of interest or for ad- 
vice on specific subjects, such as antipoverty action, 
agricultural development, transportation, or 
education. 

While the governing board of the organization 
will provide decision-maMrig authority, political 
responsibility, and the point of view of laymen, 
there should also be a professional staff, headed 
by a director, with as broad a range of disciplines 
as possible. The fact that cities have, had good 
staffs has been one reason that they have been 
successful in using Federal, and State aids in co- 
ordinated programs. Thus, a prime purpose of 
creating area development districts is to make pro- 
fessional talent available to all areas— rrural and 
urban. State legislation should provide for staffing. 

The district must have funds for its operations, 
which could come from member governments, from 
State and Federal grants, from donations, or from 
any revenue-raising authority granted by the 
State. 

The Commission believes that ecoriomic arid so- 
cial development, including antipoverty programs, 
should be coordiriated arid planned on an area 
basis. Whereas the area development type Of orga- 
‘ nizatibri has tended to focus on eCoriomic develop- 
ment, it must be broad enough to include programs 
for people. The Commission has outlined an effec- 
tive form of area orgariization which can help 
sigoiifiicantly to build the new type of rural-urban 
community which is needed and which cm help 
to create opportunity for the rura,l poor and for 
all of rural America. It is urged that area develop- 
ment districts be formed and tested $s rapidly as 
is feasible. 



TheG<mmMsimTeG0imMnd8 — 

2. That general-purpose government be used 
for the administration of public programs at 
the local level wherever possible. 

This is preferable to creating special authorities 
or quasi-public corporations. General-purpose 
government (for instance, counties and munici- 
^ palities) has policy:-making and adihinistrative 

powers spanning a wide range of public needs and 
can coordinate and administer complex programs 
for ma ximum benefits to the people. This cannot 
^ be done as readily when special authorities or pri- 

vate corporations conduct public programs. As an 
operating procedure there should be an attempt 
to locate programs within county governments in 
rural areas and to demand high-standard perform- 
ance from them. Programs should be set up outside 
of general-purpose government only when it is 
evident that it cannot administer the programs 
effectively or will not accept responsibility. 

The C(yrnmi8sionreG<>mimnd8 — 

3. That local governments provide active and 
constructive assistance and administration in 
antipoverty programs and that they adequately 
involve the poor in the planning and adminis- 
tration of these programs. 

All governments in the Nation are charged with 
promoting the welfare of the people. Local govern- 
ments, both general and special purpose, tlius have 
a responsibility for promoting opportunity for the 
poor. Poverty in a community depresses it morally, 
socially, and economically. It reduces the tax base. 
No local government can afford it ; yet some have 
cooperated only halfheartedly, and others have 
> openly resisted antipoverty programs. Those which 

make them an integral function of local govern- 
ment can bring to bear all of their considerable 
resources on money, personnel, and power, using 
Economic Opportunity Act funds as catalyst. The 
Commission urges that all local governments as- 
sume this responsibility and involve the poor fully 
in the progr8.m and decision-making. 

It is recognized that government tends to devote 
its attention to matters on which there is effective 
civic pressure. So, when programs affecting the 
opportunities of poor people are administered by 
local government the poor must orgamze them- 
selves and their allies to monitor the programs and 
to exert civic and electoral pressure. 



Independent organizations are very important 
devices in organizing effective antipoverty action 
for communities, and in many places they have 
been the only way to get it done. The Commission 
feels that they are useful and necessary and that 
they should seek close cooperation with local gov- 
ernments, and vice versa. Poor people, like all 
people, want a voice in decisions that affect them, 
and they have been able to have it in the inde- 
pendent groups — ^but not so mudi in local govern- 
ment-run programs. Tlie object, whether local 
antipoverty programs are administered by 
government or private agencies, should be effective 
use of the available tools and involvement of the 
entire community. Each community must work out 
the means to suit its own situation. 

State Govemment and Rural 
Development 

The State level of government has a key position 
in rural development and in any attempt to deal 
with rural poverty because, like local government, 
it touches people frequently and directly. However, 
State government, in the Commission’s view, has 
generally failed to adjust to the needs of modem 
American society. The organizational and adminis- 
trative methods of many States have not been 
brought up to date, suflS.cient revenues have not 
been raised to meet the needs of their people for 
public programs, constitutions need revision to re- 
flect modem governmental practice, and local gov- 
ernments have not been delegated the powers they 
need to conduct their affairs nor the revenues with 
which to finance them. 

In recent years the failure of States to recognize 
and cope with urban problems has been frequently 
cited, and this failure has been attributed with 
some justification to mral-dominated legislatures. 
What is less well-recognized is that the attitudes 
in State government which have hampered the 
cities have also hurt the rural areas, because they 
fail to recognize that the fortunes of mral and 
urban areas are interlocked and that mral areas 
cannot survive independent of cities. Towns and 
cities serve as the administrative, communications, 
service, and market centers for mral people; many 
mral residents work in them. Conversely, towns 
thrive on the market provided by mral commu- 
nities, city people eat the produce of the farm, in- 
dustries dependent on city services locate in mral 
places, and many people who consider themselves 
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urban,, because they work in cities and use their 
cultural services^ actually live in outlying areas. 

Most of the States have done relatively little 
specifically for the poor,’ although th^ are con- 
stitutionally responsible for the "welfare of all of 
their ^people and although they have traditionally 
been looked to for programs in the fields of educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and economic development, 
all of which are essential in dealing with the proib- 
lems of poverty. Some of the States have even used 
their powers to maintain the status quo — to keep 
the poor in poverty — even attempting to block out- 
side assistance. Such action seems to this Commis- 
sion indefen^ble. 

The Commission calls on all of the States to help 
solve the problem of poverty, to continue the gov- 
ernmental reforms some of them have begun, and to 
addre^ themselves, to the deficiencies cited above. 

Though citing the faults and weaknesses of 
State governments, the Commissicm does not mini- 
mize their accomplishments and their potential 
for effectiveness. They are vested with essentially 
the same executive and legislative powers in 
domestic affairs as is the Federal Government, and 
can, when they are so inclined, act effecvtively. 

. They.provide a channel for initiative and a healthy 
diversity of approaches; to the solution of prob- 
lems in the public domain. AJititrust statutes were 
first developed by States, as was the first legisla- 
tion concerning minimum wage and maximum 
working hours, the first antidiscrimination, child 
labor, and unemployment insurance laws, and the 
first rural antipoverty program.** 

States are in a good position to plan and to set 
priorities within a national framework. While the 
Federal Government looks at programs and prob- 
lems in aggregate terms and local goyemment 
views them, in particular, individual terms. States 
are so located in our governmental structure that 
they can combine these two viewpoints. 

The States (with local governments, which are 
subdivisions of States) spend about twice as much 
money on civilian-domestic programs as the Fed- 
eral Government and have well over twice the ex- 
penditures in education, welfare, and health.® In 
addition, the States and local governments spend 
or administer some $15 billion of Federal aid.^ 

*TeBBY SanFOBD. POVEBTY’S CHALLENGE to THE STATES, 
/n Law and 'Pontemporary Problems XXXI (1) ;77-89. 
Winter, 1966. 

* UiS. CoNGBESS, Senate, op. ct#„ pp. 77, 79. 

*md.,p.74. 



Eaising adequate revenue to meet responsibilities 
hp^ been difficult for the Stat^, Smne of them hare 
depended on sales and real estate taxes, whose 
revenue growth does not match economic growth 
and which fall heavily on the lower income group. 
Most now have income taxes, though there are 
practical limitations on the amount of revenue 
w’hich can be raised in that manner due to the prior 
claim on incomes of the federal income tax. 

Some of the States have tried hard in the fiscal 
field. An item of evidence is that State and local 
debt has quintupled in 20 years while the Federal 
debt has increased fractionally.® Also significant 
is the fact that many of the poorer States are well 
up on the scale in “how hard they try” — ^that is, 
their expenditures on education and other domestic 
programs in relation to per capita pei^onal in- - 
come are relatively high.® 

The State and local personnel rolls have doubled 
while the Federal roll has increased fractionally 
over the most recent 20-year period,’ yet the short- • 
age of trained and qualified employees is a 'serious • 
State problem. The pay scales are low compared to 
Federal standards, which is traceable to the 
revenue difficulties. 

.Notwithstanding the personnel shortage, the 
States have had to shoulder many new or addi- 
tional responsibilities, in part because of the large 
number of aid programs passed by Congress in 
recent years. Coordination of Federal aids with 
each other and with State programs has become a 
major concern. 

The Commission does not agree with those who 
would bypass State govemmOnt or weaken its role. ’ 
All levels of government must be uSed to best effect, 
and the States can be a major resource in the' battle 
against poverty and for the welfare of oUr people 
if they assume their full responsibilities. If they 
do not, the Federal Government will have no choice’ 
but to fill the gaps, and to bypass the States in the 
administration of programs for the legitimate 
n^ds of United States citizens must be met. 

The Commission reeoiTmtiends-- 

4* * That State governments conduct compre- 
hensive planning programs to serve as guides 
for the coordinated administration of State 

“ J6id., p. 80. 

® U.S. Bubeau of the Census, govebnhental finance in 
i96.{-e6. G.F. No. 6, p. 60. (rev. Feb. 1967). 

’ U.S. CoNGBEss, Senate, op. cit., p. 81. 



and Federal services, and for interrelated 
mral-iirban areas* 

The need of the rural people today is not simply 
foi* more money to he spent on more programs, 
but for more effective use of programs that exist. 
To be effective they must be offered in combina- 
tions, which will vary from person to person and 
from area to area. Situated as they are between 
the Federal and local levels and possessing strong 
powers, the States can unite the large policy per- 
spectives of the Federal Government with the 
specific needs of small areas and mix in their own 
monies and services. They can, for instance, blend 
Federal aids to, education with their own educa- 
tion programs. They can help plan the necessary 
mix of public facilities and social and economic 
programs for the welfare and development of a 
multicounty district within the State. 

The planning function in a bfcate government 
should span all the administrative responsibilities 
of the State, and it should be so located in the struc- 
ture of government that it can collect and use in- 
formation from all line agencies ac well as other 
sources, analyze it for the Governor, and assist him 
in making program and budgeting decisions. Since 
the Governor is the chief planner, the planning 
group must be responsive to his needs no matter 
where it is in the table of organization. 

Each line agency must also plan carefully its 
operations within the context of overall State 
policy. Each department should administer a set of 
specialized services or programs, but each should 
be alert to the need to combine its services with 
those of others, based on plans of States and area 
development districts. 

It should be noted that if the States take the 
initiativo in planning to meet the needs of their 
people, and if they exercise leadership, they can be 
persuasive when they ask the Federal Government 
to follow. 

, The€ommi88imr0Gorrmends— 

5. That the States set the boundaries of area 
development districts and provide any enabling 
legislation needed for their creation ; that dis- 
tricts be used as administrative areas by State 
agencies; and that Federal agencies conduct 
their programs, to the greatest extent possible, 
so as to assist district program objectives. 

Since the districts will perform some of the 



functions of local government, and since local 
powers derive from the States, the States must 
authorize districts. Legislation should describe 
their functions, powers, governing board makeup, 
staffing, advisory groups, and financing. Federal 
technical assistance should be made available to 
the States in the drafting of this legislation. 

The States need a consistent set of multicounty 
districts for field operations so that agency coordi- 
nation will be possible in area development. State 
governments, using their planning staffs, should 
draw district boundaries based on economic and 
social studies and after consultation with local 
governments and interests. District delineation 
studies should be midertaken as an element of State 
planning programs. To insure that State districts 
are eligible for Federal planning funds, the States 
should also consult with the planning unit of the 
Executive Office (recommendation 10) or its dele- 
gate offices while boundaries are being drawn. 
Clear Federal guidelines for such eligibility should 
be provided, following the principles set forth in 
chapter 10. Interstate districts should be created 
where logical county groupings cross State lines ; 
the creation of these districts can be facilitated by 
Federal consultation and technical assistance. 
Congress ^ould give prior consent to interstate 
compacts for them, setting forth standards for the 
making of the compacts but not requiring subse- 
quent approval of each one in order to establish it. 

Federal agencies should be instructed to assist 
district programs by acting in accord with their 
plans, wherever possible. Each agency should work 
out appropriate means of cooperation, which will 
vary, depending on whether the agency has county. 
State, or regional offices and on the functions they 
perform. Federal agencies should solicit conunents 
from the districts before acting (recommendation 
16),* and the Federal planning assistance office 
should be responsible for monitoring the coopera- 
tion of the agencies with the districts (recom- 
mendation 10) .® 

The CoTn/mission ‘recommends — 

6. That the States provide planning assist- 
ance grants to area development districts and 
communities. 



*The intent is to carry out and extend the ecope ot 
Bureau ot the Budget Circular No. A-80, Jan. 31, 1967, 
concerning coordination of developnent planning for pro- 
grams based on multijurisdictional areas. 
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The States need to influence the location and 
character af economic and social development 
within their borders, because they are govern- 
mentally responsible for it to their electorates. 
They do not have funds for massive programs and 
projects in all vemmental functions for all local- 
ities, but they can invest in planning and thereby 
influence development. If Federal planning assist- 
ance grants are set, for instance, at two-thirds or 
three-quarters, the States could assume a portion 
of the remainder and lighten the local or district 
share. ‘ 

* The Gorrmiission recowmends-- 

* ’ i * 

7. That the States provide strong programs 
of technical assistance in community and area 
development district planning and develop- 
ment and in antipoverty work. . 

The States know their areas and communities 
well and the capitals are not far from any places 
that want assistance. Furthermore, this is the way 
to exert influence on these pro^ams — ^through 
leadership and help. It is more powerful and effec- 
tive than the veto power they sometimes ask for; 
and it is a positive, rather then negative, tool. 

Studies have shown that, in general, State anti- 
poverty technical assistance offic^ devote a large 
share of their resources to rural work.® Thus, they 
are a major resource for mral areas. The Federal 
Government should encourage all States to assume 
this role, and channel technical assistance funds 
through the ones that do; The Staites, however, 
should ^re in the financing of technical assist- 
ance operations. 

This recommendation is intended to‘ encourage 
the use of State governments as important tech- 
nical assistance channel but not necessarily as the 
only one. Universities and private agencies can 
undertake some types of assistance very effectively 
and should be used where appropriate, 

Federal Administration of Services for 
Rural Opportunity 

Most of the domestic operations of the Federal 
Government affect the opportunities and fortunes 
of . rural people. The Department of Agriculture 
comes to mind immediately, because of its tradi- 



•UjS. Advisory Commissiout on Inteegovebnmentai. 
Relations, intekgovebnmental relations in the poverty 
program. April 1966, p. 136. 



tional operations in rural areas. But the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can assist in training a 
rural resident for a new job. The Department of 
the Interior may help develop recreation lands, 
and it administers education programs for Indians. 

The Department of Transportation matches the 
State’s highway money for the rural man’s farm- 
to-market or home-to-industrial-job trip. Tlie 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
can help him when he moves to a city — or help his 
home community build housing or put in' a water 
system. ' . 

If he is poor, he may be given an opportunity 
to advance himself through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’" assistance. 

If he lives iii a fiood plain, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Corps of Engineers may assist hiin by 
building a dam. The Departnlent of ‘Commerce 
may provide a subsidy to attract a new industry 
which will give him a job. - • . 

Getting programs to the' beneficiaries, the rural 
poor or anybody else, requires "or^nizarion. The 
Federal executive branch should be so organized 
that departmental programs can span rural-urban 
lines and provide necessary services to the people 
where they are. 

A cat^ory of service should be administered by 
a single department. To use job training as an ex- 
ample of the present situation, if a community or 
State wishes to mount a job-training program it 
may find itself dealing with as many as 57 separate 
program elements administered through seven ma- 
jor de^rtments or agencies and a host of sub- 
units.^® It would have a similar problem in com- 
munity facilities, housing, or recreation and cul- 
tural facilities. 

If it wished to put together a comprehensive 
program for economic, physical, and social de- 
velopment, it might find itself involved in most of 
the 170 Federal aid programs enm««hed in more 
than 400 separate authorizations. There could be 
negotiations with as many as 21 Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and some 150 major bureaus 
and offices in Washington.^^ Even more irrational 
is the fact that co^nmunities within an area de- 
velopment district might have to deal with dif- 
ferent agencies for the same type of aid, depend- 
ing on whether th^ were classified rural or urban. 

A community goes to the State capital to apply 

“ U.S. Congress, Senate, op. cit. pp. 44-46. 

“ Ihid, pp. 2 and 390. 



fop-Federsil mdb administei^ through the State, 
but for other Federal aid h would an. atlas 
of Federal field oflfiGes. A Kentucky town would go 
to Ann ArhorvMich.) to talk to the Bureau of Out- 
door Recnsation; to Atlanta, Gra., for the Small 
Bu^ness Administration dnd the- department of 
~-Hou^g and Urban Development; to' Cleveland, • 
Ohio; for the Bureau of Employment Security ; to 
Washington, D.C., for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity; and to Charlottesville, Va., for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, ahd Welfare. 

The situation would be similar for any com- 
munity, because there is no uniformity in location 
of Federal field offices or as to Which States they 
serve. Kor is there any tmiformity in their scope 
of responsibility or authority, except tliat many of 
them can turn down a project but not approve 
one. Approval power is usually reserved to 
Washington. 

There are attempts at coordination, some of them 
very successful. The most common coordinating 
devices are interagency committees. They are lisu- 
ally confined to a specific subject; some exist for a 
short time, some for a long time, and some are 
statutory; Tbey are useful for working out a prob- 
lem on a short-term basis, but it is difficult to find 
experienced bureaucrats Who are very sanguine 
about their effectiveness over the long haul. 

Given the ability of States, areas, and communi- 
ties to design combinations of programs suited to 
their needs, the Commission thinks that Federal 
domestic operations should be basically consoli- 
dated into groups of functional serviced (for ex- 
ample : education and training; commerce, health, 
natural resource development, agricultural de- 
velopment, transportation, and housing). The 
Commission recognizes that there are many pos- 
sible groupings and that there is no one correct 
way. The principal criteria are : that a dCpart- 
mmt’s sernces be similar; that they can be pro- 
vided to both rural and urban people ; and that 
they can be combined with the services of other 
departments to meet the need of individuals and 
communities through area, State, and Federal 
planning. 

The Commission is impressed with the need to 
look at the whole person in designing programs to 
serve his needs- — and Of whole economic areas em- 
bracing interrelated rural and urban communities 
in designmg area programs. 

The people need Consolidated, flexible arrays of 
functional programs available to them which can 



be assembled into combinations suited to their re- 
quirements— for instance, manpower training com- 
bined with special types of education, or airppi%^^^ 

and rmid-building assismnce n 

transportation system. The design of these com- 
binations can ibe done very effectively by commu- 
nity organizations, and by area development dis- 
tricts and State planning agencies, the appropriate 
level depending on the problems and areas under 
consideration. 

Ths Gonvrmssion recommends — 

8. That no Federal department be specialized 
as to rural or urban services; and that each 
department administer a dis^ct, functional 
group of economic or social programs. 

The ne^s of the nation now require that ite 
Federal departments administer services that cross 
rural-urban lines, because the people and the 
economy cross them freely and frequently. In fact, 
it is difficult now to distinguish between rural and 
urban people by place of residence or work. Agen- 
cies giving attention to special groups of people 
or areas should be subunits of functional depart- 
ments. Area development districts aJnd States will 
play an important part in grouping functional 
programs into packages designed to serve their 
area’s needs, and in the Federal Government the 
Executive Office of the President is the key to co- 
ordination of the functional services. The Commis- 
sion also suggests that the committees of Congress 
be organized so aS to bridge rural-urban lines. 

The GorMmssion reGom/mem^s-^ 

9. That Federal funds be earmarked by the 
Administf htion in budget submissiohs aiid by 
Congress in appropriations in sufficient 
amounts to provide rural people with services 
at national standards. 

Although the Commission wishes to have Fed- 
eral programs and policy-making span rural-urban 
lines, it recognizes the danger that admimstrators 
may not direct adequate funds to rural areas. Fed- 
eral services to rural people are too often low- 
standard, and funding is short of the proportion 
they need and deserve — k>metimes as a result of 
legislation and appropriation and sometimes of 
administrative action. Furthermore, due to dis- 
tances involved, inadequate finances, and the small- 
er numbers of leaders, rural areas charaCteristical- 

1S5 



ly are slower than urban in organizing programs 
andinmakingapplication.Greationofareadevel- 
opinent districts which combine rural areas With 
urban and which have professional staffs will help 
overcome this, but for a long time rural areas will 
continue to lag in this respect/ All aid categories 
which can help rural people, and especially those 
which can provide economic opportunity to the 
poor, should reserve funds for these purposes and 
avoid their early allocation to large metropolitan 
areas which are first in line with applications. 

Tiie Commission recommends— 

10. That assistance to State and local gov- 
ernment comprehensive planning programs be 
expanded to include, area development districts 
and that responsibility for tl^ type of assist- 
ance be consolidated in the Executive Office of 
the Presffieiit under one b^ic authorization. 

Coordinated poli<^ planning for the Federal 
Government is focused in the Executive Office, 
whose functions should also include program co- 
ordination and liaison with, and aid to, the plan- 
ning programs of area developnient districts and 
S^te, metropblitan, and local governments. 

The Commission feels that this placement of re- 
sponsibility will best provide for coordination of 
the Federal Government’s comprehensive program 
planning with the Council of Economic ^idvisors’ 
policy planning, ccyrisideration of national objee- 
tives by States and districts, and for assistance by 
the Federal Goventnient in carrying out State and 
local plans, because the Executive Office has the 
authority required fer getting departments to co- 
operate. There is precedent for this type of grant 
assistance for planning within the Executive Of- 
fice— in the Office ojf Economic Opportunity for 
community actio’n agencies and formerly in the 
Office of Emergency Planning for State emer- 
gency plans. Both provide technical assistance to 
other levels of government. 

The Coimnhsion reoommeinds — 

11. That ad^uate funds be earmarked, bjf 
the Administration in budget submissions and 
by Congress in appropriations, throughout the 

. Federal Government for expenditure in locally 
initiated, community-based antipoverty work 
on* approval of the' Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; that the administration and innovation 
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functions for the antipoverty efforts, specifi- 
cally including the Community Action Pro- 
gram, have adequate funding and remain in the 
Execiitive Office ; and that, for the time being, 
OEO continue to operate tho^ programs it now 
has underway. The Commission recognizes, 
however, that OEO programs which have dem- 
onstrated their merit: will need a permanent 
home to assure their continuation and maxi- 
mum impact, ond in due time they should be in- 
corporated in the regwlar fabric of government 
by transfer of their operations to appropriate 
departments when OEO decides it is advisable, 
subject to continuing coordination by OEO 
through use of its control ®ver funds ear- 
marked for these programs. 

This Nation solve its poverty problem and 
provide opx>ortunity to the poor. The sta,rt iba has 
been made has shown what a lar^ undertaking it 
will be and has clearly demonstrated thait coordi- 
nated, large-scale resources from the entire Fed- 
eral Government must be brought to bear. . 

If widespread resources are to be used they must 
be coordinated. The Economic Opportunity Act 
places the responsibility for coordination with 
OEO and directs other agencies to give preference 
to applications for assistance made in connection 
with community action pro^ams, which are locally 
designed solutions to poverty problems, assisted 
and approved by the Office of Economic Opporr 
tunity. The agencies have generally ^ven only 
token, if any, Ci&ctto this directive.^^ 

The result has bewr -that antipoyerty work in 
flo rnniiini ties has had to use the only tools avail- 
able— programs and monies undcar the ^direct ad-! 
ministration of the OfSice of Economic Opporr 
tunity (special programs for the training and 
education of poor youths,.' the job corps, work- 
training and' work-study, adult basic education, 
loans and grants for nonf arm businesses in rural 
areas, small business loans, and work-experience 
programs). This kit of tools is far too limited in 
range and size. : ^ ^ 

Earmarking of funds is the most practical way 
to achieve coordinated action against poverty and 
to cUrry out the intent of Congr^ that first priofr 
ity be given to antipoyerty work. The Adminis- 
tration should propose percentages or amounts to 
be earmarked in each program category and Con- 
gr^ should make the final determination in its 
appropriation acts. Money in appropriate cate- 



gories _ _ 

wdrt arid spent orily on approval by tlie Offi of^ 
Economic Opportunity. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has been 
extremely valuable asri^n innovator and stimulator 
of antipoverty wotk. It has demonstrated that 
eigriificant things can be dorie to help the poor* 



do not, arid this is its proper role-=-one which 
shordd be encouraged and strengthened.- This Oom- 
missiori believes that OEQ should have^ adequate 
fimds of its own for this purp^^ 
the earriiarked funds, and that if th^; are hot 
graiitcd the nation cannot undertake a serious ef--; 
fort to eradicate poverty. ‘ 

The Commission thinks that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity should remain in the Execu- 
tive Oflice, where the general coordination and 
^arinirig aUthoiiiy ; 

and udiere a iriajor pUit uf the 

dated planning function outlined in iecoriimenda- 
tion lb. Tho^ pro^affis iVhich it :riow operates 
directly^ arid which are be sriccess:lfel will, 

at the abptbpnate time, iieed to be trarisferr^ to 
permanent locations in operating agericies to in- 
sure their continuation arid to give QEQ an 
opporturiit^ to tiy fuither innovations. 0 
should make the decision on when a program 
shoto be trarisf erred, siib^^^ only to appeal to the 

.. Presiderit.'^^''^^ 

Iheolderi agericiesy however, jgeneraUy not 
expeihriehted^^ fresh approaches to the probr 
leiris of poverty, thbugh they give evidence of 
being increasirigly re(;eptive/^^ p programs 
should not be transferrM until the agencies are 
prepared td administer therit according to the 



Act. '■ ; " , ' 

In additiori, the Oomriaission wishes to ericour- 
a^ the Office of Economic Opportumty to work 
mthin the pattern and spirit of Eederal, State, 
arid local relationships recotiimended throughout 
this report and to cpoperate with and work 

inso- 



far as they are responsive to OEO objectives. 

TheOormm^io^veoo 

12. That a steff and council for intergovern- 
mcnfal relations and reorganization action be 
created udthin the Executive Office of the 
President* 



Gontinuing attention is needed on these subjects. 
With it must go the power to act on intergovern- 
mental problems In the rianieof theTresident, and 
ready access Ib lum when his p^ 

serial actibn is riece^ary. The GbriMriissibri 
that a staff headed by a Presidential assistant, with 
access to the advice of a highdevel c^ of 
Federal officiMsi urbuld b^ 
its specific fo 

how the President use it, so the decision 

is a prerogative pf the Pres^^ 

TheCommUsionfecoinmenda--^ ^ ’ 

13. That there be esfablte^ a consistent set 
of tefiiohs fbr Pedem field ppei^tio^^ 

that headqUaiters f or the reguo^^^^ directo»r of 
every agency be in the same city ; that decision* 
making authority bn individual Federibl pfbj-> 
ects be decentralized to the field offices insofar 
as practicable, and that deidces for iriteragetiCy 
coordination be established at the rej^orial 
level*. ■ 



with good tpirisportatiori links to their r®gip®® 
and with fidkaw^^pf private^a 
(Irow^-center cities riaight^^b^ 
promote their development as rural service bases. 
With offices of all agencies in the same cities. Fed- 
eral executive boards, made up of agency regional 
directoi^j could be used effectively. The States and 
area development districts withm the re^bris 
should also be represented, pbssibly by brie m^ 
for the States and one for the ariea develbpria^ 
districts. Whatever the formula, the objective 
should be coordinatioh at the levels of goyermn^rit 
and reflection bf the State and area viewpoint. . 

ISach regiori should have a field office of the 
Presiderit’s intergovernmental relations staff* The 
head of it should chair the Board ; his staff should 
be the secretariat. Coordinated action plannirig 
and technical assistance to States and localities on 
programs in which the Federal Government coop- 
erated should be prime functions of the combined 
regional organization. It should also promoto and 
assist in the organizing of interstate area develop- 
ment distnets where they are necessary. Ee^Onal 
or local field offices which have the pbwer to turn 
down projects should also have the power to 
approve them. 



m 



TMComrahaimrecommmds^^^^ 

14. That the present system of cafegorical 
grants*iri-aid and loans he reorganized hy con* 
soUdating similar categories and standardizing 
eligibility and planning requirements* 

A community or State wishing to use several 
grant programs to solve a problem has to lujake 
many separate applications, even if they are re- 
lated in furictioh, such as education and training. 
Some require a comprehensive plan as a prereq- 
uisite, some require a project plan. A joint sey?age 
treatment plant and water system project would 
mquire dealing with two diffemnt sewer and two 
different water agencies, which would apply differ- . 
ent ^andards and take different lengths of time 
tp approve or disapprove their parts. 

The consolidated grant^^ be 

flexible so that recipients can lailpr it to their 
requirement, though there must be adequate 
accounting safeguards. 

The CoTnmission revommends — 

15. That the Federal Government administer 
applicable programs, especially grant-in-aid 
programs, through the States subject to their 
sharing the costs, adequate administration, and 
their prior agreement to regulations enforcing 
basic national policy and standards of adminis- 
tration. Where the States will not accept the 
responsibility and discharge it properly, the 
Federal Government should bypass them and 
administer directly, until such time as the 
States meet the conditions. 

The alternatives are : through (1) Federal field 
offices, which, because there are 400 for grant-in- 
aid administration, and several thousand if all 
of the county offices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are included, have greater coordination diffi- 
culties than the States; also, their, directors lack 
the powers of Governors ; or (2) direct Federal-to- 
local level administration, which rules out needed 
State coordination, especially of rural-urban area 
development programs. 

States are an integral part of our system of 
government, and they can contribute much to the 
welfare of the people because of their potential for 
action and coordination. If they want to adminis- 
ter area programs, however, they should be re- 
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quired to provide at least partial matching funds 
and to demonstrate their administrative compe- 
tence. 

Program guidelines should give maximum 
flexibility in design to fit State and local needs, 
but conteol should be maintained to keep the 
States within the framework of national standards 
of administration and of policy such as civil rights 
laws. States should agree to the regulations before 
assuming administration of the programs, so that 
there is no room for misunderstanding. The Fed- 
eral Government should monitor State compliance, 
and it should not hesitate to bypass States that 
will not adequately accept and administer Federal 
programs. The latter provision should help pro- 
vide incentive for good State performance. 

The Commission reeoTnm&nds — 

16. That Federal agencies give States and 
area development districts notice of Federal 
aid applications and jproposed direct Federal 
operations and solicit comments from the aP~ 
propriate States through the Governors and 
from the area development, districts through 
their executives. 

Included should be direct Federal program op- 
erations (of which the States could be advised an- 
nually) , direct Federal public works projects, and 
grants to local governments* and private institu- 
tions for planning, operations, and public works. 

It is important that the comments come through 
the Governor, who is the Statens chief coordinator, 
and, similarly, through the coordinators of the 
area development districts. 

Grants and loans will be most effective if they 
fit the overall development plans of the area de- 
velopment distri(ks, and requests for comments 
from the appropriate Governors and district offi- 
cials should be a routine requirement before deci- 
sions are made on projects at the Federal level. . 
Comments, both positive and negative, should be 
carefully considered, but negative comments, or 
failure to comment, should not constitute a veto. 

A Special Coveruihental Problem: 
Reservation In 

Earlier in this chapter there was reference to 
local responsibility. The development of local re- 
sponsibility is a particularly urgent need among 
Indian tribes living on reservations. They can only 



dei^nelop re^nsibH^^ exemsii^it. But firet the 

PedeiUl Goveiument hae tu give them 
.'tirnity. ■. ' - -V- 

Indian tribes should have the opportunity to 
operate programs or provide services currently 
provided by Federal and State agencies, subject 
■ always, however, to Indian initiation and consent 
to the transfer of such programs. There is no ques- 
tion that Indians should have a greater voice in the 
planning and administration of programs which 
affect them. They should also have a voice in decid- 
ing which programs or services they wish to op- 
erate, when they wish to assume the responsibility, 
and to what e^ent. 

Termination of programs or services to Indian 
tribes, including termination of tribes themselves 
as legal entities, has become a burning issue that 
pervades and, to a considerable extent, poisons 
. every aspect of Indian affairs today. The avowed 
purpose of the termination campaign was to hdp 
Indians “to become like other citizens.” Unfor- 
tunately, history has clearly shown such was not 
the result. Bather we find that among those tribes 
terminated during the 1950’s great hardship re- 
sulted on the Indian people and on the State 
through placing additional fiscal responsibilities 
on the already overburdened State and local gov- 
emmeiits; 

The effect of termination as a psychological bar- 
rier to Indian socioeconomic development has been 
great. Indeed, the very word termination has be- 
come so emotionally charged that it is now a battle 
cry which automatically generates reflexive and 
defensive action on the part of Indian tribes. The 
rational consideration of virutally any new pro- 
position is consequently made most difficult. 

The recent proposals concerning the transfer of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is a case in point. With- 
out any disavowal of termination on the part of 
the legislative or executive branches of govern- 
ment, the Indian tribes predictably rejected the 
proposed move as being a step toward termination. 

While the Commission recognizes that the De- 
partment of the Interior is principally natural- 
resource oriented and that the present needs of 
Indian people may better be met through human 
resource development, it believes that the question 
of the functions and administrative location of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs can best be determined 
by joint consideration of the Indian people affected 



and the appropriate govenunimtal agencies. Such 
determination can only take place rationally and 
be considered on its merits when termination is 
disavowed by Congress. Then and only then can 
the Indian tribes objectively weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of each organizational option 
and arrive at a decision which would reflect their 
best judgment. 

The Commission tlieref ore recommends--- 

17. That upon request by Indian tribes, Fed- 
eral agencies should delegate to the tribes the 
authority, responsibility, and appropriate 
funds to carry out such specific functions as 
education and road construction and mainte- 
nance. Furthermore, the Federal Government 
^ould disavow termination as a unilateral 
action and should share with the tribes the de- 
termination of changes in the organizational 
structure and the location within the Govern- 
ment of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A Request to the Nation’s Governments 

Th^Gommissionreoommemjds~--' 

18. That the local. State, and Federal govern- 
ments study and determine the means by which 
they can cooperate and assist in carrying out 
the policies recommended by this Commission. 

This report is designed to recognize and meet 
the problems facing rural people, especially the 
rural poor, in the United States. The Commission 
believes it has outlined a workable, effective ap- 
proach in which governmental assistance figures 
prominently. 

The Commission wishes to call special attention 
to the fact that it feels that State and local gov- 
ernments are important in a good system of admin- 
istration and that many of its recommendations 
are directed toward improving the quality of those 
governments. The Commission suggests that State 
and local planning programs conducted with Fed- 
eral grants be encouraged to study the means by 
which the recommendations in this report can be 
carried out, so that State and local levels may have 
a strong voice in designing effective actions and so 
that the Federal Government can have specific 
suggestions from them in working out its 
programs. 



The Commission issues a challenge to all levels 
of government to help in opening full opportunity 
to rural Americans. It has pointed to urgently 



tails can be filled in only by those who must act. 



Hopefully, all w^ill assist by considering the rec^ 



ment to act, for the rural poor should not have to 
waitlongerforhelp. > V ^ 
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